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The Independent. 


BY SUSAN OOOLIDGE, 


Is it the Fast which God approves 
When I awhile for flesh eat fish, 
Changing one dainty dish 

For others no less good ? 


Do angels smile and count it gain 
That I compose my laughing face 
To gravity for a brief space, 

Then straightway laugh again? 


Does Heaven take pleasure as I sit 
Counting my joys as usurers gold; 
This bit to give, that to withhold, 

Weighing and measuring it ? 


Setting off abstinence from dance 
As buying privilege of song ; 
Calling six right and seven wrong, 

With decorous countenance ; 


Compounding for the dull to-day 
By projects for to-morrow’s fun, 
Checking off each set task as done, 
Grudging a short delay ? 


Icannot think that God will care 
For such observance ; He can see 
The very inmost heart of me 

And every secret there. 


But if I keep atruer Lent, | 
Not heeding what I wear or eat, 
Not balancing the sour with sweet 
Evenly abstinent, 


And lay my soul with all its stain 
Of travel from the year-long road, 
Between the healing hands of God 
To be made clean again ; 


And put my sordid self away, 
Forgetting for a little space 
The petty prize, the eager race, 

The restless, striving day ; 


Opening my darkness to the sun, 
Opening my narrow eyes to see 
The pain and need so close to me 

Which I had willed to shun ; 


Praying God’s quickening grace to show 
The thing He fain would have me do, 
The errand that I may pursue 

And quickly rise and go; 


If so I do it, starving pride, 
Fasting from sin, instead of food, 
God will accept such Lent as food 

And bless its Easter-tide. 


aise © a 
KATHLEEN 0’DORN 
BY W. W. FINK. 
It was even before you were born, me dear, 
While I still was a bit of a b’y 
That I loved the sweet name of O’Dorn, me 
dear, 
Though, of course, I could niver tell why, 
For I niver had heard your name spoken, 
But I knew by a mystical token 
I would marry, some day, an O’Dorn, me dear, 
With the blue of the sky in her eye. 


An’ I knew her dear name was Kathleen, me 
dear, 
That her voice was exceedingly sweet, 
That her hair was a glittering sheen, me dear, 
Falling down to her beautiful feet. 
An’ she came to me oft in me dreaming, 
With her gintle eyes tinderly beaming, 
An’ I knew that her name was Kathleen, me 
dear, 
By the light of her countenance sweet. 


Oh! I loved her so tinderly then, me dear, 
Ivery line of her dilicate face, 

An’ I sought her again an’ again, me dear, 
In ivery conceivable place ; 











——- 


For the voice of the linnet and starling 
Seemed tochirrup: “Me darling! Me dar- 
ling iad 
An’ the leaves in the woodland an’ glen, me 
dear, 
Hummed a song of her goodness an’ grace. 


Ah! they were no changeable fancies, me dear ; 
I could paint ivery wave in her hair, 
There fell on me eyes the same glances, me 
dear, 
Though I wandered from Cork to Kildare. 
An’ I knew I would know her whiniver 
I'd meet her; for God, the All-Giver, 
Lends no hope that a heart so entrances, me 
dear, ‘i 
But He adds the fruition of prayer. 


So I met you Sint Valentine’s morn’, me dear, 
Than me radiant vision more sweet 

An’ I knew that your name was O’Dorn, me 

dear, 
An’ me soul straightway bowed at your feet, 
Before even a word had been spoken. 
But your eyes gave the answering token ; 

It was then that fruition was born, me dear, 
Kathleen, of me visions so sweet! 

OmaHA, NEBRASKA. 

TN Te Oy See aes 
THE UNFINISHED CATHEDRAL. 
BY MARY E. ATKINSON, 
Trace the foundations, see how vast the plan 
For this cathedral! Here the transept ran, 
And yonder stretched the nave. It might have 
been 
As grand a structure as the world has seen, 
If the sublime ideal in the thought 
Of its first architects had been outwrought 
By patient after-ages. See, the choir 
Was built, scarce dwarfed from that first high 
desire. 

Lo! where it stands the city’s heritage 
From earnest spirits of that earlier age! 


But when zeal cooled, and faith and hope de- 
cayed ; 

Within the hallowed ground intruded trade ; 

Grew noisy streets, where sacred aisles were 
traced 

And markets sprang among the towers ungraced. 

Yet here and there, amid the bustling streets, 

A hint of what was meant to be, one meets, 

A column’s base, a flight of steps, a stone, 

A bit of wall, a butteress ivy-grown ; 

Like surpliced choir boys, lost amid the crowd 

Of motley revelers, profane and loud. 


Ah! soul that mourn’st this wreck of aspiration, 

Hast thou lived up to thy self-dedication ? 

Hath greedy Mammon built no noisy mart 

Within the sacred places of thy heart ? 

Hath selfishness nor folly come to dwell 

Where God’s house beautiful was planned so 
well ? 

Recall thy aims ; see what foundations lay 

Where mean and sordid buildings stand: to-day ; 

What fair ideals of a noble life 

Have shrunk and vanished in the world’s low 
strife. 


This fair Italian town will never chase 

The money changers from her holy place, 

Nor reassert her first resolve to raise 

A glorious house for endless prayer and praise, 
The busy shops and squalid hovels still 

Will crowd upon her consecrated hill. 
Enchained by them, no will is left, or power 
To build cathedral walls and lofty tower, 

Or on pure altars light the sacred fires, 

Or lift to Heaven the beauty of her spires. 


And can the soul arise and build anew 

By those great plans her holier longings drew ? 

Can she drive forth beyond her sacred gate 

The vain, intruding world, unconsecrate ? 

Will wakening zeal avail, alas! so late, 

The soil profaned, anew to dedicate, 

All the once hoped-for structure to complete 

In faultless beauty? Ah! the years are fleet 

And youth is spent, Oh! Seviour Christ, re- 
claim 

Thy temple for the honor of thy name ! 


SavGarsog, Coym. 
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BY MARY OLEMMER. 


Dovstiess the supreme thought in the 
interest felt in the Marquis ot Lorne’s ad- 
vent in the Capital of the United States 
has concentrated in the fact that he is the 
husband of a daughter of Queen Victoria. 
The finest fibers of the ancient nerve of 
loyalty seems to linger ineradicably in the 
American heart, for it is an impulse, an 
emotion, far more than it is a thought of 
the mind, this gué vive, this involuntary 
homage that springs spontaneously into 
vivid expression and action the moment a 
prince or princes appears. If all English- 
men love a lord, then all Americans must 
love at least the sight of a king; perhaps 
on the natural impulse that impels us all to 


look with quick interest and a certain awe 


on any object which we are sure is irrev- 
ocably beyond our own attainment. Asa 
rule, it has been but the offshoots of royal- 
ty that have reached Washington; but even 
these are potent enough to stir the cap- 
itolian heart to its foundations. The 
visit of Albert Edward, the Prince of 
Wales, has gone into history, and will 
live on in the ages to come, in 
the tree that he planted by George Wash- 
ington’s grave, at Mount Vernon. 


The sons of Louis Philippe, the Count de 
Paris and Duc de Chartres, on the staff of 
General McClellan, became during the war 
a part of ourselves, and under no conditions 
could a Frenchman seem to be quite so 
much a king as an Englishman to an Amer- 
ican, The mercurial Gaul, even on a 
throne, seems nearer to his ductile and 
Democratic brother across the ocean, at 
least, in politics, than the haughty Angli- 
can could even in the freest country in the 
world. 

The generous French princes went 
back to their great personal estates, and 
Prince Arthur, a fair young Guelph, with a 
faint moustache, came. Lady Thornton gave 
him a ball at the Masonic Hall, whither 
flocked all the ‘‘ Society” beauty and fashion 
of the Capital. The Prince departed, leav- 
ing sundry compliments behind him, the 
most pronounced of which was for the wife 
of the then Secretary of State, Mrs. Fish. 
He said he had never met in any court in 
Europe a lady whoin grace and elegance 
surpassed her. Then camethe gentlest, the 
most genial, the most unostentatious of mon- 
archs, the Emperor and Empress of Brazil. 
They tarried long, and we grew familiar 
with their pleasant faces on our streets and 
in the galleries of the Capitol, as, serenely 
plying palm-leaf fans, they listened or 
seemed to listen to the droning debates be- 
low, through the Summer days. And now 
in this year of grace, 1883, we have ‘the 
Princess Louise’s husband!” To the people 
who call him thus, no illuminating thought 
has declared that we have something more 
in the Republican Capital—a real MacCal- 
lum More! 


AsI looked upon the face of this very 
handsome man, it meant vastly more for 
itself and its race. It did not need at all the 
reflected glory of anyother. One who can 
bear on his ancestral shield the arms of the 
royal Plantagenets can scarcely borrow lus- 
ter from the Guelphs, even on a throne. 
As my sight fell upon him, it was more to 
me to remember that I saw before me the 
direct descendant of a hero who fell at 
Flodden, of another who was the friend of 
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mother was the beautiful Duchess of 
Sutherland, that his younger brothers had 
been in trade in the city of New York—this 
wonderful collection of associations cluster- 
ing around the person of ove fair young 
man was more marvelous to me than the 
one that he had married a queen’s daughter, 
though she. in her own inherent personality 
is no inconsiderable person. The Marquis 
of Lorne is a man of eommanding figure 
and of exceptional beauty of countenance. 
Tall, broad-shouldered, with free move- 
ment; his head is thrown back with a cer- 
tain dauntless grace that has in it no self- 
conscious haughtiness; rather, it is the un- 
conscious expression of a fine character, 
the fine carriage that may become the 
inherited grace of a lofty race. . His features 
are fine and strong, especially his brow and 
chin; but a picture which gives merely the 
outline of his features can impart no idea of 
the charm of the face, lit alike by coloring 
and expression. So blonde a man is rarely 
seen; for not only is his abundant hair 
golden, but his eye-lashes are of the same 
hue, long and curling outward;. the deep 
gray-blue eyes that gaze through them take 
on a remarkable expression, so purely 
spirituelle one instantly ceases to wonder 
that the Marquis of Lorne writes: poetry, 
only to marvel much that he can be a 
canny Campbell, a Hebridean Scotman. 
Beholding him for the first time, I under- 
stood, at last, the exclamation a little Boston 
maid made one year ago: ‘‘I have seen the 
Marquis of Lorne! ‘You never saw so 
handsome a man! And he walks like a 
king. Oh! I hate the Princess Louise for 
staying away from him so long in England. 
I wouldn’t. No, indeed!” 

The dinner and reception given him by 
the British minister on the night of his 
arrival for the first time recalled the really 
splendid occasions that at intervals marked 
the Thornton régime in the same abode. 
Queen Victoria, having returned from her 
visit to the Garfield Fair, once more held 
her scepter out over the stately staircase 
and the resplendent scene below. The 
British minister, Mr. Cornwallis West, and 
his daughter, Miss West, with the Marquis 
of Lorne, stood at the door of the blue 
drawing-room. The Marquis wore plain 
evening dress, with white gloves, the grand 
cordon of the Scotch Order of the Thistle. A 
dark green sash crossed his left shoulder, 
knotted at the right side, bearing a jeweled 
star on his breast. The coat of the Brazil- 
ian minister flashed with diamonds, while 
the Austrian minister had scarcely room on 
his for the sparkling orders which he wore. 
The Chinese minister and his native secre- 
tary were in full court dress of Chinese cos- 
tume, and a wonderful costume it is of blue 
and golden quilted brocade, with wide 
sleeves, flowing petticoat, and the close 
skull cap bearing its button of exalted rank, 
All the dignitaries of the United States Gov- 
ernment, with magnificently attired women 
on their arms, came up, were introduced, 
saluted the Governor-General and passed 
on. The entire legations of the Diplomatic 
Corps were present, the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court, the President of the Senate, 
the Speaker of the House, many senators, 
representatives, officers of the Army and 
Navy, and a few private citizens. There 
was but one other house in Washington 
wherein a scene of equal splendor could be 
repeated; that the White House. Dancing 
began at 11 o'clock. At 12 o'clock the 
supper-room was open, and, then for the 
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first time, the line of caste was drawn. 
Your friend will not comment on it; but, 
out of affection for you, who are dying to 
know, she will record a brief conversation 
concerning this drawing of the line that she 
listened to at a small party in a private 
house the next evening. 

**DidI stay? No. I left at twelve o’clock. 
Why should I stay and stand to eat my 
salad, when Mrs. ——, who has not my posi- 
tion, sat down with the Marquis to eat hers ? 
Of course, I did not stay. I left.” And the 
pretty nose of a remarkably pretty woman, 
the wife of a general in the army, ascended 
{nto the air a whole inch, as she went on: 
‘*Twenty persons! just twenty! sat down 
with the Marquis. There was Mrs. —, 
Mrs. ——, Miss ——! But two hundred 
other guests stood to be served! Think of 
such a thing being done in this country! 
No better breeding could be expected in 
England; but in ¢his country! to American 
people! Unless all could have been seated, 
then ali should have stood. I am astonished 
that even an Englishman should have made 
such an invidious comparison in this coun- 
try.” 

‘*Why, it was not the first time it was 
done at the British legation,” echoed the 
soft voice of a long-time leader in Capitol- 
jan society. ‘‘ You remember it was done 
when the Emperor and Empress of Brazil 
were here. The Thorntons did it. They 
were imperial. The issue I make is that 
the Marquis of Lorne is not even royal. 
Why should he be treated with greater 
consideration than any other nobleman? 
Then such things cannot be done in this 
country without exciting great ill-will. The 
ladies who were obliged to stand had per- 
sonally all the prestige of those who sat 
down; yet, by the most arbitrary choice, 
they were compelled to stand, while their 
acquaintances were seated. We are not 
ready for a titled aristocracy unless we all 
can have titles and precedence. Only that 
is American. So you see for the present 
the Republic is perfectly safe. Whose pre- 
rogative is it to say ata magnificent party, 
where all are equal, that twenty may sit, 
but two hundred shall stand?” 


‘Only the British ministers,” said your 
friend. ‘‘Takecomfort! This happened at 
the British Legation; not in the White 
House.” 

The dinner given by the President of the 
United States to the Governor-General of 
Canada was, as are all the dinners given at 
the White House, one of exceptional 
elegance. The very decorations of the 
table were suggestive of delicate compli- 
ment. In the center was a long canoe, made 
of red and white carnations, set with roses 
and fringed with smilax. This set on the 
long central mirror as on a waveless lake. 
At the ends stood Canadian sleds, fashioned 
of white carnations, set with red tulips, and 
beside them pairs of snow-shoes, made of 
the same colors. The table was laid for 
thirty-eight persons, the guests all being 
representative Americans. At eight o’clock, 
as the marine band played “Hail to the 
Chief!” the President gave his arm to Mrs. 
Frelinghuysen and led the way to the state 
dining-room. Next him came his sister, 
Mrs. McElroy, on the arm of the Marquis 
of Lorne, followed by Mrs. W. W. Story 
and Mr. Bancroft and the remainder of the 
guests. 

There is no more delightful entertainer in 
Washington than theGeneral of the Army, 
General Sherman. He is a host of enter- 
tainment, cheer, and good will wherever 
he appears. ‘‘Did you have a good time?” 
Iasked of a gentleman, young and hand- 
some, after his New Year’s calls. 

**T would have had,” he replied, ‘‘ had not 
General Sherman seemed to reach every 
house just before me. Every other man 
has a poor chance with the ladies, where 
General Sherman is. He is so witty, so 
young, he takes them by storm and they 
flock after him wherever he goes. 

This was not an exaggerated statement. 
General Sherman is as potent a center of 
attraction as any belle, in whatsoever parlor 
he appears. So all bright men may be en- 
couraged who look forward with secret 
apprehension to their sixty-second birth- 
day. 

Thus General Sherman’s dinner and re- 
ception to the Marquis of Lorne, on Sun- 
day evening, supported as he was by the 
gentle and genial presence of his wife and 





daughters, could not fail to be most de- 
lightful ; its very informality made it but the 
more so. The dinner, which consisted of 
fourteen courses, was one of John Cham- 
berlin’s best, which is saying everything for 
its quality; and, as8.a crumb of praise to 
women, I will add it was all cooked by col- 
ored women, which means something, when 
we recall how often we are told that all 
things are done dest by men, even cooking. 
All the same the world of Washington 
epicures know that there can be no better 
cooking than that done by John Chamber- 
lin’s women cooks. 

Miss Rachel Sherman, calling on Satur- 
day, invited verbally such friends as she 
met to join the informal reception to be 
given to the Marquis of Lorne, after the 
dinner given him by her father, on Sunday 
evening. At 9 o'clock the guests withdrew 
from the table to the parlors, where visitors 
were received and presented to the Gov- 
ernor-General till nearly midnight. 

On Monday morning the Marquis and his 
suite repaired to the Capitol, where, in the 
Supreme Court room, they witnessed the 
entrance of the justices of the Supreme 
Court, in their gowns. 

After making a few calls and taking din- 
ner at the legation, the limited express 
train bore MacCallum More and his suite 
away out of our sight. But did he not have 
three happy days, full of honor and hos- 
pitality; full of kindly cheer and greeting; 
full of fair women and brave men; full of 
the best of our Western civilization? There 
must have been something of charm and 
enchantment in it all to him, or he would 
not have said, even in jest; ‘* When I get 
out of the harness, I shall come to Wash- 
ington, buy a corner lot, and make my home 
here.” 

On Saturday night the Chinese minister 
entertained at the Chinese Legation over 
two hundred gentlemen. The entertain- 
ments of the Chinese minister are always 
popular; not only because of the lavish 
cheer he offers, in the form of delicious 
viands, but also because of his own and his 
secretary’s gentle and genial greeting. The 
tones of his voice are soft, and his manners 
are most affable. One misses here the pres- 
ence that makes the major part of every 
Washington entertainment—the presence of 
woman. . 

The man used to going to all places 
of fine entertainment with his wife or 
daughter on his arm, ami! the music, 
the feast, and the flowers, perforce may give 
a thought of wonder or sympathy to the 
little creature up-stairs sitting alone, shut in 
with her maid and poor little thoughts, 
wondering what it is all like, the great, 
glad world down-stairs. 

Those who know say that the minister 
would gladly have it otherwise. Every- 
where he goes he meets and is welcomed by 
gracious, beautiful, intelligent women. 
They are to him the revelation of a new 
world, of a larger, more beneficent civiliza- 
tion, of a deeper, sweeter, purer religion. 
He has a kind heart as he thinks of the 
child women shut up at home. But even 
he cannot all at once defy the irre- 
vocable customs and the imperious tra- 
ditions of the wise and yet ignorant empire 
of China. 

President Arthur was at home last night, 
for the first time in the season, to the 
great multitude. From eight o’clock till 
ten about three thousand people came and 
went. The first guest to arrive was the 
French minister. He was followed by the 
Japanese and Chinese embassies, and later 
by the entire diplomatic corps. Nearly all 
the chiefs of government, with their families, 
were present, besides the great throng. The 
toilets of the ladies were as costly and 
beautiful as those worn on more select 
occasions. Taken from beginning to end, 
there was, perhaps, never before so well. 
dressed an assembly at a public reception at 
the White House. The woman in the 
water-proof cloak and the man with his hat 
on of the past, who seemed to be relics of 
Jacksonian days, have utterly disappeared. 
The people have not only reached an 
‘“‘ esthetic” era, they have an esthetic 
President, and, judging by their aspect last 
night, intend to present no unhappy con- 
trast in their own persons, either to the fine 
garnishings of the house or the fine 
President. 

WasHineTon, D.C., Jan. Sst, 1883. 
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Tr was in any case an error for the older 
criticism to start out with the alternative 
that only the Apocalypse or the Gespel 
could have been written by the Apostle 
John, and then to ascribe the Apocalypse 
to another John. The Tiibingen school of 
criticism was, therefore, not wrong when it 
emphasized, in opposition to this view, that 
the Apocalypse, with its glowing descriptions 
of the divine judgments, its ardent longings 
for the second coming of Christ, its richly 
colored pictures of the glory of the consum- 
mated kingdom of God, visibly corresponded 
to the picture of the impatient son of 
thunder of the older Gospels, eager to call 
down fire from Heaven upon the Samaritan 
village, and craving the place of honor at 
the right hand of Christ’sthrone. Further, 
it did well to lay stress on the fact that the 
Apocalypse was much earlier attested than 
the Gospel; definitely by Justin, as well as 
by the presbyters of Ireneus, who were 
able to advise him (Irenzus) in one case 
about the right reading in the Apocalypse. 
But the explanation of the Apocalypse by the 
Tibingen school as a work written from the 
strictly legal standpoint and characterized 
by hostility to Paul, as well as by a luxuri- 
ance of pictorial and minute Messianic 
hopes, violently contradicts the letter and 
purport of the book, The Apocalypse 
knows of only one divine congregation 
gathered out of all tongues, peoples, and 
nations, which the author regards as only 
the symbolical antitype of that of the Old 
Testament. He nowhere represents it as 
governed by the Jewish law, and differs 
from Paul only by demanding abstinence 
from the meat of the sacrificial offerings 
at all times, while Paul allowed it, under cer- 
tain circumstances, as a thing in itself in- 
different. The writer still looks for a 
kingdom of Christ on earth lasting 
for a thousand years, which, however, 
does not any longer have a Jewish and 
national character. And beyond it lies 
Heaven itself; and the glowing pictures 
used to delineate Heaven can only refer to 
eternal life as a perfect state of communion 
with God. He does not oppose Paul, but 
libertinism among Gentile Christians, and 
denounces more keenly than he that form 
of Judaism which was unbelieving and 
hostile to Christ, as a synagogue of Satan. 
The alleged radical contradiction of these 
two books rests not merely upon a one- 
sided, materializing mis-explanation of the 
Apocalypse, but upon a one-sided, 
spiritualizing conception of the Gospel. 
It has been asserted that the Gospel 
does not know anything of a real second 
coming of Christ, but transfers this 
to the domain of spiritual experience, that 
it substitutes for the resurrection of the 
dead and the last judgment, a spiritual 
awakening and judgment which are effect- 
ed here by the activity of Christ, and in 
general that it betrays the hand of an 
author who broke the last links which, at 
its very origin, bound Christianity to the 
Judaism of the Old Testament. But such 
assertions contradict the language of the 
fourth Gospel, as well as its spirit; and this 
becomes more apparent when one compares 
with it the first Epistle of John as a com- 
mentary. This false view of the Gospel, 
once shown to be unfair, the greatest diffi- 
culty is removed from the way of ascribing 
the Apocalypse and the Gospel to the same 
author. 

It should not be overlooked, in comparing 
the two works, that they belong to two en- 
tirely different kinds of composition, both 
in respect to their form and contents. 
In the Apocalypse we have visions of the 
future; in the Gospel facts of the past. 
In the one is a resemblance to the language 
of the Old Testament prophets and an 
artistic form of delineation currently used 
for such visions; in the other a free and con- 
fident movement amongst holy reminis- 
cences which had been for a generation the 
animating center of the whole spiritual life 
of the writer; in the one a struggle after 
comfort and strength for himself and the 
Church in an environment of startling occur- 
rences; in the other the single purpose in 





the peaceful contentment of old age, to com- 
municate to the brethren the blessedness 
which imbued theevangelist as he contem-. 
plated the most perfect revelation which 
God had given. 

Certainly two such compositions have 
few points of coincidence, and the reasons 
would have to be very strong to justify the 
alternative that only one of them could 
proceed from the apostle, An jncorrupti- 
blecritic, like the church historian, Hase, de- 
serves the credit, one might almost say had 
the courage, of calling in question the 
justice of this alternative. The second act 
leading to its entombment was accomplished 
by no less a person than Baur, against 
whom Hase directed his famous treatise 
on the Johannean problem, in which he de- 
clared war upon the above mentioned alter- 
native. Baur showed how many points 
both writings had in common, and that the 
fundamental idea in each is in the last re- 
sort the same. The author of the fourth 
Gospel and the Epistles of John is not, as a 
certain modern view regards him, a dis- 
ciple of love; but the son of thunder, who 
knows no middle ground between love 
and hatred, truth and falsehood, light and 
darkness, the children of God and the 
children of the devil. It is, after all, noth- 
ing else than the conflict between these irre- 
concilable principles, the conflict between 
God and his adversary, Satan, the begin- 
nings of which he points to in the history 
of Jesus, the last phases and triumphant 
issue of which he beholds in the Apoca- 
lypse. Baur called the fourth Gospel the 
spiritualized Apocalypse, and there is more 
truth in this view than in that of one of his 
disciples, still living, who has attempted to 
hack out of it an anti-Apocalypse. We 
have seen that there are no contradictions 
between the compositions; but we do not 
deny that there are striking differences 
which explain the view differing from 
the one here advocated. We do deny, 
however, that it was impossible for a John 
to undergo this metamorphosis. 

It was in the midst of the dreadful light- 
ning which ushered in the judgment of 
the year 70 upon Jerusalem and the Jewish 
people that the Apocalypse was written. 
The Gospel was written twenty or twenty- 
five years later. At the fall of Jerusalem 
the apostle had removed from his home in 
Palestine into a Greek environment, from 
the society of Jewish Christians into that 
of Gentile Christians, from early apostolic 
to Pauline surroundings. Would not such 
a long period spent in new surroundings 
have also transformed his intellectual and 
spiritual life? He, too, regarded the na- 
tional overthrow of the Jewish people as 
the divine judgment upon its callousness. 
Surprise has been expressed that John 
should so often have spoken of the Jews in 
the third person, if he were himself a Jew. 
Paul and the two first Evangelists did the 
same and they were Jews, John, how- 
ever, does employ a peculiar style of 
speaking of the Jews when he describes 
the hostile opposition to Jesus. And 
yet how natural this was, at a time 
when the historical fact was before his eyes 
that the Jews, as a people, had rejected 
their Messiah in unbelief, and had, in turn, 
been rejected of God for so doing; when 
these events themselves, and not without a 
struggle to his own feelings, had separated 
him from his people. The fall of the Tem- 
ple marked the divine judgment upon the 
duration of the Mosaic law in its old form. 
The time had come of which Jesus spoke in 
sight of Mt. Gerizim. They could no longer 
worship at Jerusalem. John had lived for 
a number of years amongst Gentile Chris- 
tians, where the doctrine of Paul had liber- 
ated the congregations from the Jewish law, 
and that which was preserved of Jewish 
customs could only continue to exist as it 
assumed a new Christian form. It is no 
wonder that he spoke objectively of the 
Jewish purification and feasts. This 
method of reference only proves that heand 
his hearers had become estranged frém 
these things. At one time he had hoped to 
sit at the right hand of his Master, in the 
glory of his kingdom. With the de- 
struction of the Jewish state every 
thought of the foundation of the Kingdom of 
God in the form of the Hebrew theocracy 
was forever buried. The highest place of 
honor which he had craved in the heat of 
his youth he found in his old age in that 
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place which the Master’s love had once ac- 
corded him on his breast. The blessedness 
of the Messianic kingdom, for which he 


had once longed, he found in that faith | 


which grasps eternal life this side the grave; 
yea, in the blessed sinking of himself in the 
depths of the divine revelation, which the 
longer he lived the more he saw perfectly 
embodied in Jesus, in that religious mysti- 
cism which is restless till it rests in personal 
communion with Christ in God. Yes, the 


Gospel is the spiritualized Apocalypse; but 
not because an intellectual hero of the sec- | 
ond century followed the seer of the Apoc- | 
alypse, but because the Son of Thunder of | 
the Apocalypse had been matured and | 
transfigured by the guidance of the Spirit | 


and the divine leadings into a mystic, the 
flames of whose youth had burnt down into 
the glow of a holy love. 

This is the simple solution of the Johan- 
nean problem so far as it concerns the per- 
son of the apostle, 
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IOWA REDEMPTURA. 


BY A. L, FRISBIE, D.D. 
Wukn, after our battle for the Constitu- 
tional Amendment, last Summer, our good 
brother, Bishop Hurst, sent you his ringing 
article, entitled, ‘‘Iowa Redempta,” some 
of us felt a little disturbed. It seemed to 
us too soon to say what that caption im- 
plied. We had, indeed, won a victory after 
a protracted campaign; but the victory 
merely gave us a place to stand while we 
were completing the work. We were like 
the fathers of °76, who declared these colon- 
ies independent—the declaration itself was a 
victory; but they had to buckle on their 
swords and make a theoretical independ- 
ence actual. 





There was, indeed, a grand uplift in the 
result of the balloting of the 27th of June 
last. It was no insignificant thing for a 
sovereign state to plant itself on the side of 
morality—of the home against the saloon— 
by a majority of 80,000; but under the 
Amendment which was adopted processes 
for the disestablishment and dispossession 
of the drink traffic must needs go on until 
the making or selling or keeping for sale of 
intoxicating drinks, as a beverage, should 
really be put away from us. We were set, 
us we believed, in a large place. There 
was much land to be possessed and we 
were addressing ourselves to the task of 
Jearning just what were our powers and 
what our limitations; where we were to 
begin and how fast and far we were to go 
in the confidence which our success at the 
polls naturally inspired. But it was im- 
portant to make no mistakes in our applica- 
tion of power; hence, very little was done 
through the Summer and Autumn by way 
of enforcing the amendment. Judges were 
not agreed as to the question whether or 
not the measure took effect immediately 
after the election. Most of them, however, 


‘held that we were not justified in attempt- 


ing enforcement until, under it, as a part of 
the constitution, appropriate legislation had 
been had and penalties named, as the text 
of the amendment itself provided. 


But our legislature had just closed its 
biennial session. A year and a half must 
pass before it would again convene, and that 
was long to wait. Hence, the governor was 
urged to call an extra session of the law- 
making body, so that we might go speedily 
into our land of promise. This he declined 
to do, at which many of the temperance 
people wondered, until he explained his 
position, in a state convention of the W. C. 
T. U., held in Des Moines, in October. In 
his address on that occasion he stated 
that two cases were before the Supreme 
Court of Iowa touching the very life of the 
amendment; that on one of these cases a 
decision would be soon rendered; that in 
advance of that decision any special legis- 
lative action would be premature. He 
advised us to wait. So we waited. 

Few of us, however, were aware what 
various hindrances we were to meet. 
We did not apprehend the gravity of the 
situation, and had no idea that there was 
anything in the Davenport case (the real 
test case) to give us uneasiness. We looked 
for the antagonism of the world, the flesh, 
and the devil; we anticipated every device 
and subterfuge possible; but we had con- 


| amendment. 





law would turn its columbiads upon us. 


“ We were alive without the law, 
But by the law are slain!” 


io. majority of 30,000 goes backward and 


falls to the ground before the majestic faces 
of four men, who agree to say that the 
constitutional amendment was unconstitu- 
tionally adopted. It is not the first time in 
the history of these states that the constitu- 
tion has been a mighty rod in the hands of 
skilled magicians. 

It will interest the friends of temperance, 
who believe that the law may be a valuable 
ally in temperance work, to glance briefly 
at the points in this case which served as 
the pretext for this extraordinary judicial 
decision. 

The constitution of Iowa provides that 
‘“‘any amendment or amendments to this 
constitution may be proposed in either 
house of the General Assembly, and, if the 
same shall be agreed to by a majority of the 
members elected to each of the two houses, 
such proposed amendment shall be entered 
on their journals, with the yeas and nays 
taken thereon and referred to the legis- 
lature to be chosen at the next general elec- 
tion, and shall be published, as provided by 
law, for three months previous to the time 
of making such choice.” This extract from 
the constitution contains the three specifica- 
tions which are held by the Supreme Court 
to have been violated in the history of the 
They charge that the pro- 
posed measure was not properly published ; 
that it was not properly recorded with the 
yeas and nays thereon; that it was not prop- 
erly agreed to by both houses of the Gener- 
al Assembly in which it originated. ~ 

The first form in which the temperance 
amendment appeared in the eighteenth 
General Assembly was this: ‘‘No person 
shall hereafter manufacture, sell, or keep 
with intent to sell, within this state, any 
alcoholic, distilled, brewed, fermented, or 
vinous hquors, except for medicinal and me- 
chanical purposes.” In this language the reso- 
lution passed the House and was reported to 
the Senate. After various amendments to it 
had been suggested in the latter body, this 
substitute for the House resolution was 
adopted by the Senate: ‘‘ No person shall 
manufacture for sale, or keep for sale as a 
beverage, or to be used for such purpose 
any intoxicating liquors whatever.” This 
substitute was amended by inserting, after 
the word “‘ whatever,” the clause ‘ includ- 
ing ale, wine, and beer.” It was further 
changed by striking out the words “ for 
such purpose.” So revised, it was agreed to 
in the Senate, duly recorded and sent back 
to the House, there being nothing in the 
journal of the Senate to show that the 
words ‘‘or to be used ” had been stricken 
out. The House concurred in the resolu- 
tion as received from the Senate as its 
journal shows, the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills reporting to the House that they had 
examined the joint resolution and that it 
was correctly enrolled. The full text of 
the resolution, with yeas and nays append- 
ed, does not appear to have been written 
down at this stage in the journal of the 
House. 

This is one of the points urged by the 
Court, that the entering of the resolution 
was not according to constitutional require- 
ment. — 

Let us see now what was the precise out- 
come of the Eighteenth General Assembly in 
regard to the amendment. It was simply 
this joint resolution: ‘‘No person shall 
manufacture for sale, sell, or keep forsale as 
a beverage any intoxicating liquors what- 
ever, including ale, wine, and beer. The 
General Assembly shall by law prescribe 
regulations for the enforcement of the pro- 
hibition herein contained, and shall thereby 
provide suitable penalties for the violation 
of the provisions hereof.” In this form the 
result appeared; was declared correct by 
the Committees on Enrollment; was pub- 
lished everywhere throughout the state as 
the action of Legislature; was signed by 
the Speaker of the House and the President 
of the Senate, approved by the Governor, 
and left behind to await the action of the 
Nineteenth General Assembly. What be- 
came of the words ‘‘or to be used”? No 
record shows in what way they were 
dropped; no record shows that either 
house passed the resolution containing 
them; but all the evidence goes to show 
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| fidence in our cause and little fear that the that they formed no part of the complete 


result, which was adopted by the Nineteenth 
General Assembly, submitted to the people, 
and by them most energetically ratified. 

Here the Court scores point number 
two. It charges that the same resolution 
was not agreed to by both houses of the 
Eighteenth General Assembly, the words 
‘‘or to be used” being a part of the resolu- 
tion as the Senate left it and not a part of 
it as finally endorsed by the House. Hence, 
the Nineteenth Assembly had not a valid 
thing to pass down to the people and the 
voting was not according to the law. 

These are the points on which the Court 
mainly bases its opinion. I have passed 
the third point, respecting the insufficient 
publication of the amendment before the 
election, as of comparatively little signifi- 
cance. 

Judge Beck dissents from the opinion of 
his learned associates, claiming, as against 
the charge of a defective entry of the pro- 
posed amendment on the journals of both 
houses, that it ‘‘ was entered by its title, or 
a statement of its purpose and effect, more 
than once in the journal of each house.” 
As against the literal interpretation of the 
other four judges, that the text of the pro- 
posed amendment should have been trans- 
cribed, set out in full on the records, he 
claims that the entry by title and by: state- 
ment of object and effect is a sufficient 
answering even to the letter of the Consti- 
tution. This opinion he supports by defi- 
nition of the verb ‘‘to enter” by authorities 
of high standing on the subject of parlia- 
mentary practice and by a long list of col- 
lated instances to show that the literal in- 


| terpretation of the Constitution in regard to 


this has not hitherto prevailed in Iowa. 

Tn respect of the objection that the amend- 
ment voted upon by the people and agreed 
to by the Nineteenth General Assembly 
was never agreed to by the Legislature first 
taking action thereon, he rests his case partly 
on the fact, already stated, that no record of 
either house shows that the words ‘“‘ or to 
be used” were in the resolution as finally 
passed by each body; also on the fact that, 
‘*under the practice of the General Assem- 
bly of this state, all acts and joint resolu- 
tions are enrolled and signed by the pre- 
siding officer of each house and by the 
governor. They are then deposited with 
the secretary and become the original and 
authoritative acts of the General Assem- 
bly. This enrollment is the final action 
of the legislative department of the govern- 
ment in making the laws, and of the gov- 
ernor in approving them. It holds the rela- 
tion to all prior proceedings in the course 
of legislation, of the judgment of a court to 
the pleadings and other proceedings of an 
action. It is the authoritative and con- 
clusive expression of the legislative will 
and is a verity.” By the citation of in- 
stances he shows that his doctrine has been, 
more than once, definitely declared by the 
Supreme Court of the state. The whole is 
backed by abundant precedent from the 
practice of other courts and buttressed by 
the settled rule that courts shall never de- 
clare a legislative act unconstitutional when 
a doubt upon the subject exists in the 
judicial mind. He is clearly justified in 
affirming that no court can be warranted in 
holding that the legislative acts and pro- 
ceedings assailed in this case are, without 
the gravest doubts, in conflict with the 
constitution.” 

But he stands alone. What if his opin- 
ion be good law and better sense? Against 
him are four, plus a possible technicality. 
Let the people of Iowa stand aside! Their 
will was clearly expressed and the inviola- 


-ble records of the state show what that will 


was; but no matter, there is a possibility 
that the letter was not in every respect 
satisfied. ‘‘THE LETTER KILLETH!” 

If it be asked what we are doing, it may 
be answered that we are getting our breath, 
gradually. And, without allowing any re- 
flection on our supreme bench, we are 
thinking that there are some good things 
about an elective judiciary, after all. 

We are listening while our enemies sing, 
with grammar as execrable as their cause, 
‘Vive la Gambrinus!” While they exult- 
ingly say: ‘‘There is a God in Israel!” 
*« Justice reigns.” ‘‘ Four Daniels come to 
judgment!” 

We are thinking about the grand chance 
that is open to the Republican Party here 





to take a prouder position than it has ever 
held, if it will but dare to confess loyalty to 
moral ideas. 

We are soberly and deeply thinking that 
we are not to be robbed of the fruits of our 
splendid victory. The will of 30,000 ma- 
jority is not to be annihilated by a techni- 
cality too thin to cast a shadow. There is 
to be, there shall be an Iowa Repempta! 


Des Mores, Iowa. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AND THE 
PENTATEUCH. 


PRELIMINARY. 











BY PROFESSOR FRANCIS BROWN. 


Tae Church can never emphasize too 
strongly the authority of Jesus. It can 
never bow with a too absolute submission 
before the teachings of the Holy Spirit 
communicated to men through those who 
have been chosen and inspired, on the one 
hand to receive divine revelation, and on the 
other to communicate it, in spoken or 
written words, to their fellows. Any misti- 
ness of view on this point is sure. to 
have results of the most disastrous kind. 
The very foundations of belief are cut 
away, any secure system of Christian doc- 
trine becomes impossible, the way is made 
clear for rationalism in most erratic and 
contradictory forms, as soon as we give up 
our faith in the absolute truth of revela- 
tion and of Him in whom revelation is 
consummated. And weakness of faith here 
necessarily involves vagueness of faith, to 
say the least, in regard to other things. 
Not without reason, therefore, has Protest- 
antism abjured all authority which would 
thrust itself between the Christian soul and 
this ultimate authority. Not without rea- 
son is. every inquirer and every believer 
sent directly to the Bible and to Christ. 
As soon as we know what they positively 
teach, then we have truth and questioning 
is silenced. Accordingly, the very princi- 
ple of Protestantism demands that the first 
inquiry should be: Not what have Christ 
and his apostles been thought to teach, but 
what do they teach? This inquiry has, in 
fact, been made in each age. It has been 
so far answered that the Church has con- 
stantly possessed vital and practical truth, 
though even in the most fundamental mat- 
ters every generation must ask afresh of 
these supreme authorities; not as if in 
doubt of the fundamental truths, but in 
order to gain a new and personal grasp 
upon them. Other truths, some important, 
others subordinate in value, are waiting to 
be learned, and diligent and prayerful in- 
quiry may always expect to.receive some 
better understanding of what Jesus and 
the Scriptures teach. Their teaching, when 
understood, is our sure guide. 

The application of these remarks to our 
present topic is evident. With the inquiry 
whether we are to accept what Jesus 
teaches about the authorship of the Penta- 
teuch we have nothing to do. That is 
taken for granted asa matter beyond dis- 
pute. We have simply to ask: What does 
Jesus actually teach on this subject? So, 
also, in regard to the apostles and other 
inspired men of the New Testament. We 
are not to inquire whether their inspired 
teaching is to be received; for those who 
question it this article is not written. The 
authority of the Holy Spirit as little permits 
hesitation in mental obedience as the author- 
ity of Jesus. We have simply to ask precise- 
ly what is it which the Holy Spirit, speak- 
ing through these men, whom he haschosen 
to be his instruments and whose powers he 
has employed for his own wise and holy 
ends; what is it which the Holy Spirit de- 
signs to teach and does teach in regard to 
the authorship of the Pentateuch? The 
question resolves itself into a matter of sim- 
ple exegesis. 

But, before entering upon the discussion, 
it may be well to distinguish our topic from 
certain others, more or less akin to it, with 
which it is sometimes too closely connected 
and sometimes even mistakenly identified. 

1. Our inquiry is not identical with the 
question as to the actual authorship of the 
Pentateuch. An answer to it may involve 
a decision as to the actual authorship; but 
we cannot tell before investigation whether 
itwilldoso. Any one of three results would 
be logically conceivable at the outset of our 
investigation. It might be that the New 
Testament positively teaches the Mosaic 
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authorship of the Pentateuch; it might be 
that it positively teaches the non-Mosaic 
authorship; it might be that it leaves the 
question undecided. In the first case, ac- 
cording to the principles laid down above, 
the Mosaic authorship would be the fact. 
In the second case it would be not the fact. 
In the third case it might be or might not 
be the fact. In reality no one holds or can 
hold that the second case is true. The 
question is between the first and third; and, 
while no amount or kind of contrary evi- 
dence would avail to shake the conclusion 
for us in the first case, there might easily be 
in the third case abundant evidence at 
hand, from other sources, to decide the 
matter in favor of the Mosaic authorship; 
and this evidence would not be invalidated 
by the absence of proof positive in the New 
Testament. 

2. Our inquiry does not involve a question 
of the New Testament witness to the 
historical character of the Pentateuch. To 
ask whether the New Testament teaches 
that Moses wrote certain books is not to 
ask whether the New Testament teaches that 
the contents of those books are legend or fic- 
tion, instead of being history, nor whether 
the contents of the books are really legend- 
ary or fictitious. For even if the New 
Testament should prove not to teach Mosaic 
authorship of the books, it would not follow 
that the New Testament did not consider the 
author to be acompetent and trustworthy 
person, who wrote veritable history, nor that 
the author was not sucha person. Itis true 
that those who find in the Pentateuch chiefly 
legend and fiction with only a remnant of 
vague historical reminiscence, not only 
involve themselves in inextricable difficulties 
of interpretation, moral and other,but have 
certain New Testament passages to deal with 
which may well perplex them, if they care for 
New Testament evidence. But that is not 
to our present purpose. We are concerned 
simply with the New Testament view of the 
authorship of the books; as distinct from 
their historical character, and the propo- 
sition is that to affirm, e. g., that Moses did 
or said certain things is not to affirm that 
he wrote the book or books in which 
such speech or action is recorded; and, con- 
versely, the lack of affirmation on the lat- 
ter point is not tantamount to a lack of 
affirmation on the former. 


8. Our inquiry must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from a question: as to the New 
Testament witness in favor of the inspira- 
tion and authority of the Pentateuch. For 
it is entirely conceivable that the New 
Testament might leave the matter of author- 
ship unsettled, while it testified in the 
strongest possible way to the inspired 
character of the books, and their consequent 
authority as part of the Word of God. The 
only conclusion as to authorship to be de- 
rived from the New Testament would, in 
that case, be that the Pentateuch must have 
been written by an inspired man or by 
inspired men. But, unless the New Test- 
ament teaches that Moses was the only 
inspired man under the Old Covenant, or 
the only inspired man who could possibly 
have written these books, the fact that it 
made an inspired man their author would 
not involve its testimony to the Mosaic 
authorship. And, if it should prove that it 
does not positively teach the Mosaic author- 
ship, that would not impair in the least 
degree its testimony to the inspiration and 
authority of the books, nor their actual 
inspiration and authority. 

4. Finally, it must be observed that our 
inquiry is not identical with a question as 
to the New Testament teaching about the 
canonicity of the books of the Pentateuch. 
For, while it is antecedently possible that 
the New Testament regards the Pentateuch 
as canonical because an inspired man, named 
Moses, wrote it, it is also antecedently pos- 
sible, on the other hand, that the New 
Testament regards the Pentateuch as can- 
onical, because it is inspired by the Spirit of 
God, without affirming or implying that 
the Spirit made use of a particular inspired 
man, named Moses, to write it. And the 
failure toteach that a particular inspired 
man was the Spirit’s agent in this work 
would not conflict with the fullest testimo- 
ny to the canonicity of the books of the 
Pentateuch, nor with the actual fact of their 
canonicity, any more than the failure to 


pame some particular inspired man as the 


author of Joshua, or Judges, or Kings, or 








Ecclesiastes conflicts with the canonicity 
of these books. For in all these cases the 
fact of canonicity rests ultimately on the 
other fact of inspiration by the Holy 
Spirit, not on the choice, by the Holy 
Spirit, of this or that particular instrument. 

In distinction from all these other ques- 
tions we have simply to ask: What testi- 


mony may be found in the New Testament | 


as to the authorship of the Pentateuch? 

It is necessary to make only two other 
preliminary remarks. First: The force of 
such evidence in the matter as the New 
Testament shall prove to yield may be such, 
as has been already said, that it manifestly 
decides the matter, or such that it does not 
manifestly decide the matter. Now, if the 
latter is true, then, again, it is conceivable 
that the evidence is plainly and beyond ques- 
tion inconclusive; but it is also conceivable 
that the evidence, while not absolutely con- 
clusive, is yet such as to afford a presump- 
tion in the matter. 

It will be decisive if it positively affirms 
‘*Moses wrote the Pentateuch,” or uses 
such other language as is clearly inconsist- 
ent with any other state of the case. It will 
be plainly indecisive if it fails to connect 
Moses’s name with the Pentateuch as its 
author, orto use any other language from 
which the Mosaic authorship is deducible. 
It will be merely presumptive, if it so 
speaks of Moses in relation to the Penta- 
teuch that the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch is suggested, as an inference, 
without this interpretation’s being the only 
one of which the language is capable. In 
this last case any positive evidence to the 
contrary would destroy the presumption. 
For instance, the mere use of the expres- 
sion ‘‘Book of Moses” might naturally 
suggest the Mosaic authorship of the book. 
But positive evidence from any other quar- 
ter against the Mosaic authorship, suppos- 
ing this to be possible, would destroy the 
presumption from these words, since they 
might be explained to mean the book which 
treats of Moses, just as we speak of the 
‘*Book of Job,” without understanding 
thereby the book which Job wrote, but the 
book whose subject-matter is Job. The 
presumption may, indeed, be so strong, the 
particular inference from language em- 
ployed may be so much more natural than 
any other inference, or the combined force 
of various presumptions be so great that a 
large amount of adverse testimony would 
be required to shake it, and this will have 
to be taken into the account. This does 
not, however, invalidate the general state- 
ment that the natural inference from 
language in the absence of any contrary 
evidence does not necessarily determine 
what the natural inference will be, in the 
face of such evidence. While a certain 
mode of interpreting language may be most 
natural independently of a given class of 
considerations, a certain other mode may, 
perhaps, be the most natural in view of 
those considerations. 

Secondly, and as a last introductory re- 
mark, we must understand what is meant 
by the term “‘ authorship of the Pentateuch.” 
As used here, it implies direct responsibility 
for the essential contents and for the literary 
form of the entire Pentateuch. It would 
not be inconsistent with the Mosaic author- 
ship if Moses took older documents and 
combined them, adding new material of his 
own, and so giving his inspired sanction to 
the whole, making the complete Penta- 
teuch. Neither would it be inconsistent 
with this if a later editor had added notes 
here and there, or appended some para- 
graphs, without altering the essential con- 
tents or the literary form of the work as a 
whole. On the other hand, it would not be 
consistent with the Mosaic authorship, in 
the strict sense of the term as here em- 
ployed, if the writings of Moses were sim- 
ply used by some other inspired man as 
materials which he, under the Spirit’s guid- 
ance, combined with other matter into the 
literary form of the complete Pentateuch. 
In this latter case it might, undoubtedly, be 
true that Moses was responsible for the ma- 
terials furnished by his writings, and that 
these materials were the most important 
and, perhaps, considerable part of the 
whole. Thus we might speak of the Mosaic 
authorship of a part or of the main part of 
the Pentateuch in distinction from his 
authorship of the entire Pentateuch. It 
will then be understood that, in the follow- 











ing discussion, when we speak of the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, this term is 
equivalent to the Mosaic authorship of the 
entire Pentateuch or of the Pentateuch as 
a whole. 

In the next artiele we shall begin the ex- 
amination of the New Testament evidence 
as to such Mosaic authorship. 

Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





THE DIES IRZ. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


Let us see if we can find the nodus of this 
famous hymn, for, as Henry Vaughan says: 
‘‘He that has found some fledg’d bird’s nest may 

know 
At first sight if the bird be ficwn; 
But what fair dell or grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown.” 

It will be something to the purpose if, 
remembering that this Thomas of the Lake 
and town of Celano was the intimate friend 
of Francis of Assisi, we can find the ele- 
ments that made him what he was. The 
hymn itself is a Franciscan lyric—Francis- 
can, for it deals with the poverty and 
humility of the spirit, when, if it were 
Dominican, it would be only anxious for 
correct doctrinal statement. These Francis- 
cans are the Gray Friars, the Fratres Minores, 
or lesser brothers. Their purpose was to 
purify society; and they abjured all luxury 
and even all culture in doing it. 

This order of monks took its name from 
the son of a merchant in Umbria, a wild, dis- 
solute young fellow, who became convinced 
of his sin and went tothe opposite extreme 
of fanaticism. He took the words of Christ 
in Matt. x, 10, in absolute literalness, and 
held that strict penury was, therefore, the 
true Gospel condition. Innocent III was 
glad enough to seize upon such a man—a 
man who kissed the sores of a leper and 
exchanged clothes with squalid beggars. It 
is no surprise to us to find Francis (who 
had been born in 1182 and was originally 
christened John) ready to carry out 
these ideas in the formation of a religious 
society. And it is plain that Innocent 
jumped at the chance of getting such a band 
into his service. For what says Isaac 
Taylor? ‘‘ The sanguinary fanaticism of the 
Romish Church we trace, through no very 
circuitous track, to the unnatural personal 
condition of its ministers.” And this new 
order was to be employed in the deadliest 
of those duties which are conjured up by the 
‘‘ fiery malice of a friar’s heart.” 

In 1208 Francis established his society. 
In 1210 he had only eleven followers who 
had taken these rigid vows of ‘ absolute 
poverty, entire obedience, much fasting 
and prayer, with constant efforts to con- 
vert sinners.” But in 1211 he sent his 
monks to preach and beg all through Italy, 
and by 1219 he had five thousand in attend- 
ance at a general chapter. While he was 
a different man from Dominic, and his 
monks probably cannot be charged with 
such crimes as the Dominicans, it is 
unquestionably true that from the acces- 
sion of Innocent III to the days of Boniface 
VIII, as Dr. Edgar says: ‘‘The sun of 
pontifical glory shone in all its meridian 
splendor.” The Thirteenth Century, he 
adds, ‘‘constituted the noonday of papal 
dominion.” It was the darkest time intel- 
lectually and morally also; but what did 
that matter? Had not Francis and Domi- 
nic, in 1216, met and embraced at Rome, 
and gone forth, as Mrs. Jameson says, to 
divide the world between them? Fa- 
natics and inquisitors—truly, these made 
a conquering cohort! 

Side by side with such a master—wearing 
the plain tunic, with its knotted girdle of 
cord, with its scanty cape and its appended 
rough sandal or unshod foot—feeling him- 
self a part of one of the greatest agen- 
cies of the Church and possessing the in- 
tense submission and intenser zeal which 
made the Franciscans a mighty force, who 
should be a better example of his order than 
Thomas of Celano? True, we do not know 
his history, his parentage, his appearance, 
his characteristics of mind or body. But 
he was a Franciscan of the Franciscans; and 
he, doubtless, could have said (as Paul did of 
his own Pharisee days) ‘‘ concerning zeal, 
persecuting the Church,” for he “ verily 
thought” he was in the right path. His two 
best known poems, aside from the Dies Ira, 
are devoted to the praise of a man who 








could deliberately say to the chattering swa). 
lows: ‘‘My sisters, you have talked long 
enough. It is time for me to speak. Keep 
silence while the Word of God is preached!” 
and whose intensity of fanaticism was such 
that he promised the Egyptian Caliph to 
plunge himself into the fire along with any 
Mussulman priests who dared test their 
faith against his! How could the bosom 
friend and admirer of such an honest enthu- 
siast be other than a similar sort of person ? 

Thus by the help of the shadow of Fran- 
cis of Assisi we are able to draw the spec- 
tral likeness of Thomas of Celano. And 
the great hymn bears us out in our deduc- 
tions. It was found cut upon a marble 
slab in the church of St. Francis at Mantua; 


. and the text thus discovered has proved to 


be the same as the usual form, except for 
the fact that four stanzas at the commence- 
ment and one at the conclusion are in addi- 
tion to the seventeen which are generally give 
en. It was early made a part of the Francis- 
can Missal (as Mone notes), and is reprinted 
by Wackernagel from the edition of Lubec, 
circ. 1480. It appears also in the regular 
Roman Missal ‘‘ restored by decree of the 
Council of Trent, edited by command of 
Pius V, and recognized by the authority of 
Clement VIII and Urban VIII, popes.” It 
is a part of the mass for the dead—‘‘ misse 
pro defunctis.” After the introit, prayer, 
epistle, and responses, it constitutes the 
‘*sequence,” which is intoned or chanted. 
Its text is that which is commonly received 
with the addition of the four-line stanza, be- 
ginning ‘‘ Lacrymosa dies illa,” etc. 

I leave the learned German hymnologists, 
such as Mohnike and Daniel, to comment 
upon the verses themselves. We have at 
present a textus receptus which is undoubt- 
edly as good as we can get. The addition- 
al stanzas are a detriment, and, like those 
of Felix Hammerlein (called Malleolus, 
1389—1457), never can take their place with 
the rest. Dr. Coles has elaborately com- 
pared the Mantuan copy and Hammerlein’s 
additions with the present form of the 
hymn, but finds no improvement possible 
on the established or Paris text. 

Of the grandeur and dignity of the 
Dies Ire there can be no doubt. From the 
moment when its solemn tones blended 
with the prophetic visions of Zephaniah and 
of Jobn it had expressed the awful gloom 
and the penitential hope of the last Great 
Day. In the ‘‘Faust” of Gethe, in the 
‘*Wahnsinnigen Brider” of Justin Kerner, 
and in the ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” by 
Sir Walter Scott, its power is confessed. Dr. 
Johnson could never recite portions of it 
without tears, especially the ‘‘ Tantus labor 
non sit cassus.” Carlyle relates of Werner 
that he was peculiarly moved by the “‘ Ree 
tremende majestatis.” The pathetic chron- 
icler of the story of ‘‘ The Amber Witch” tells 
how his daughter was sustained in her calam- 
ities by the ‘‘ Juderergo cum sedebit.” Dean 
Stanley quotes the ‘ Querens me sedisti 
lassus” in his description of Jacob’s Well, 
And the Earl of Roscommon, one of its 
earliest translators, died, repeating with 
great earnestness, his own version of the 
‘* Gere curam mei finis.” 

Other features of it have been abundant- 
ly renowned. Such are the ‘“‘w assonance ” 
in stanza ii, the ‘“‘o assonance” in stanza 
iii, and the ‘‘@ and ¢ assonance” in 
stanza ii. To this may be added the favorite 
salient point of praise—the triple rhymes. 
Every person who writes upon the hymn at 
all must needs say of it that which Daniel 
says and Trench quotes—that it is like blow 
following blow of hammer upon anvil. And 
when in the midst of the awful thunders of 
judgment man rises to meet his final fate— 
when he offers no excuse, but penitently 
pleads with him who is Saviour, as well 
as Judge, and when he cries at last, in 
trustful hope, ‘‘Care for mein this my end!" 
then, indeed, does the majesty of the poem 
burst full upon us. No translator can com. 
bine the ruggedness and sweetness of the 
Latin in any version, except, perhaps, in 
one—the German language. But the at- 
tempts are almost innumerable. 

The compiler of the ‘Seven Great 
Hymns” has quoted Dr. Irons’sas the 
standard version abroad and has given 
General Dix’s and Mr. Slosson’s (of the 
New York bar) as the best in this coun- 
try. They are certainly excellent; but 
nearly every translator appears to lack 
something which is necessary to complete- 
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ness. Ifone-were Thomas Carlyle rendering 
Martin Luther’s ‘‘ Hin feste Burg ist unser 
Gott,” he might hope to succeed. But Dr. 
Abraham Coles, of Newark, N. J., has 
made some sixteen or seventeen renderings, 
and is no better off than when he began. 
Nor do [ think that my own sixth version 
has carried me one inch beyond my first. 
The truth is that not even the ‘“‘ Pange lin- 
gua gloriosi,” which Dr. Neale calls the 
most difficult of poems, is the equal of this 
alluring and baffling hymn. Judge William 
H. Arnoux, of New York City, who has 
been a collector of these versions for several 
years, informs me that he has over fifty 
English renderings in his possession. These 
versions start from old Joshua Silvester and 
from Crashaw, in the seventeenth century. 
Dr. Philip Schaff tells me further that he can 
increase Lisco’s list of eighty-seven until it 
extends beyond the hundred, and that he is 
inclined to think that the number of the 
German translations (his own included) is 
even then not exhausted. And Daniel 
crowns all with the ‘‘ Hebrew version.” of 
Ludovic Slieth, printed without points ! 

Mohnike and Lisco and Daniel have de- 
voted great space and learning to this 
hymn. On our side of the water the most 
satisfactory and accessible article is that 
of Dr. Schaff himself, in Hours at Home 
(Vol. VID, the magazine which was merged 
into Scribner's Monthly. The latest trans- 
lators are Professor Porter, of Lafayette 
College, and Mr. N.. B. Smithers, a recent 
graduate of the same institution. 

It happened once to me to enter a crowded 
church, where presently a distinguished 
German divine arose to speak. Others had 
addressed the audience in English; but he, 
turning to his fellow-countrymen, presently 
began to pour forth a perfect trumpet-strain 
of lofty eloquence in his native tongue. He 
spoke of the “better valley,” of a happy 
and peaceful land. He seemed to see its 
broad and gentle river and to hear the 
chiming of its Sabbath bells. He peopled 
the air with its lovely citizens and created 
about us the presence of its glorious joy. 
Fsintly and brokenly, as now and then he 
uttered some familiar words, I could catch 
glimpses of that ‘‘besseres Thal,” and its 
brightness and its beauty and the awe of 
its holy calmness came upon me—upon me, 
the stranger and the foreigner, in whose 
speech no word was said. 

But they who were of the lip and lineage 
of that land, they whose country was 
brought so near and whose hopes were 
raised on such strong and familiar wings— 
they truly were moved to the soul. I saw 
tears in theireyes; I heard their suppressed 
and laboring breath; I beheld their eager 
faces; and the glory of that land fell on 
them even as I gazed. So, though we can- 
not here perceive the fullness of the Fran- 
ciscans’s hymn, yet do we discern the state- 
ly splendor of Messiah’s throne and 

“ Catch betimes with wakeful eyes and clear 

Some radiant vistas of the realm before us.” 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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OUR BOSTON LETTER. 
BY JOHN WINTHROP. 


Tse Annual Meeting of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions was made even more 
than usually interesting by a charming ad- 
dress from Mrs. Joseph Cook, the wife of 
the now world-famous lecturer. Her speak- 
ing met with marked approval. In a very 
easy, spicy, sketchy style, she described the 
impressions made upon her mind from per- 
sonal observation of missionary operations 
in Rome, Athens, Cairo, Bombay, Ahmed- 
nagar, Calcutta, etc. Though she read 
from a paper that was carefully written, the 
whole was given in a most simple and con- 
versational way, very succinctly and satis- 
factorily. 

The description of missionary homes and 
of the quieter but no less effective forms of 
work, such as especially attracted her 
womanly observation, was exceedingly 
pleasing and packed full of information on 
points not ordinarily reported. 

She spoke of the delightful sensation of 
being welcomed into the homes of noble- 
hearted missionaries, with true American 
cordiality, and of the surprise that awaited 
her in Bombay, in thus meeting a New 
Haven lady, a former acquaintance, in that 
College City of Connecticut, which both 
had once called their home. 





She heard the Hind‘ children, in this lady’s 
school, sing songs in six different languages, 
showing what a polyglot people the natives 
of India are, and thus ready learners. 

The missionaries of the old station of 
Ahmednagar, 175 miles east of Bombay 
and in the interior Deccan region, were 
minutely described. 

Dr. 8. B. Fairbank, for thirty-seven years 
in the service of the American Board, was 
specially mentioned and his most happy 
methods of work. His superb collection of 
Indian ferns, collected in recreation hours, 
had to be mentioned. 

The importance of woman’s medical work 
in India was very practically touched upon 
and emphasized. 

Mrs. Cook has made as decidedly a favor- 
able impression among the women of New 
England as her better known husband 
seems to have made among the men. She 
has been twice invited to speak to the 
young ladies of Wellesley College, and has 
done so, with great acceptance, especially 
in connection with their studies of Bible 
localities. 

The Congregational Church in Green- 
wich, Conn., is to be congratulated in that 
its pastor (Rev. George A. Gordon) has 
finally declined his call to the Old South 
Church, Boston, to remain with his peo- 
ple at least another year, when the com- 
mittee of the Old South hope the way will 
be clear for his coming to Boston. Such a 
conscientious decision commends itself to 
every acquaintance and friend of his, even 
on the Back Bay of Boston, where is loca- 
ted this Smyrna among the churches. This 
suggests an item, in connection with the 
Ministers’s Meeting, last Monday morning. 
The executive committee of that meeting 
extended an invitation to Rev. Dr. A. J. 
Gordon, pastor of the Clarendon Street 
Baptist Church, in this city, to address the 
Congregational ministers. He has been 
made happy of late with his brother min- 
isters in seeing much revival interest in 
their several churches, and has declared that 
he has never witnessed so much of the 
power of God, conspicuously in conver- 
sion, as of late. In accepting this some- 
what exceptional invitation, he spoke quite 
forcibly on the Spiritual Endowment of the 
Ministry. 

Rev. Dr. J. 8. Hoyt, whose resignation 
of the pastorate of the Prospect-St. Church, 
in Cambridge, has been so reluctantly ac- 
cepted, has served this Monday meeting as 
one of its executive officers, and is still one 
of its committee. The cordial relations be- 
tween his people and himself are attested 
to by the fact that his salary is to continue 
until the month of May and he is presented 
with the sum of $1,000. 

The aforementioned committee has in- 
vited Rev. O. P. Gifford, of the Warren- 
Avenue Baptist Church, to address the 
ministers next Monday, on the topic ‘‘ The 
Holy Spirit, the Law of the Christian 
Church.” He is a younger man than his 
compeer, Dr. Gordon, and a man of marked 
ability and brilliancy. His address is 
looked forward to with interest. 

Rev. Joshua Coit, the new secretary of 
the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, 
is entering upon his work with a zeal “‘ that 
is according to knowledge.” 

Tue INDEPENDENT’s trenchant editorial 
on Mr. Cook's position on the Probation 
Question was quoted in large slices in a 
non-evangelical, religious paper of Boston, 
and put side by side with some of the lec- 
turer’s own statements, the other day; by 
which process the unsophisticated reader 
was made to think that the sentences of the 
editorial were the utterances of the lecturer. 
Mr. Cook, in a private conversation with 
some of us, laughed at the blunder of the 
said newspaper. The carefully written 
critique that appeared in a letter, a column 
long, in the Boston Advertiser, over the nom- 
de-plume ‘‘Orthodox,” and to which your 
editorials have alluded, was deemed, in 
Boston circles, one of the sharpest and best 
criticisms on the exact position of the 
lecturer; and it was a decided regret to 
many of the most intelligent in the great 
audience, when, with a wave of his hand 
and atoss of his head, Mr. Cook first referred 
to that anonymous letter, as a savage thrust 
from some unknown hand in a wood and 
that it should not be answered. 

A somewhat noteworthy sensation was 
made in the last lecture (January 29th), 





when Mr. Cook announced that the writer 
of that able letter in the Advertiser was no 
less a man than Dr. Egbert C. Smyth, of 
Andover, one of his revered teachers in 
the seminary and for whom he entertained 
the highest respect. He proposed to reply 
to Prof. Smyth’s criticisms next Monday 
morning. 

In the annual meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Club of this city there were one or 
two. very noteworthy, though off-hand 
speeches. After the election of officers, 
which, being by ballot, consumes a consid- 
erable amount of time, as also did the ban- 
quet, three orfour addresses were made, one 
only of which [have left myself space to de- 
scribe. It was a most felicitous fifteen-min- 
ute speech by Dr. Alex. McKenzie, of Cam- 
bridge, and touched and tripped along from 
the sparkling humor of the genial man to 
the most solid and solemn themes this 
under shepherd of the Shepard Memorial 
Church is noted for in his noble ministry. 

He said that he represented the country 
parson from the quiet, unruffled country, 
riding about in his ‘‘one-horse shay;” and, 
even with all the humor of his introduction, 
he seemed to agree with Cowper in the line 
‘‘God made the country and man made the 
town.” The speaker referred to the marked 
degree of unanimity now among the new 
and old professors of Andover, and the evi- 
dently bright future before the famous old 
seminary. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP.* 


MR. COOK’S ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 
FOURTH LECTURE. 


ADVANCED THOUGHT IN GERMAN THEOLOGY. 





Mr. Coox’s audience in Tremont Temple, on 
Monday, January 29th, was fully as large as on 
former occasions, occupying every seat several 
minutes before twelve o’clock, and much of the 
standing-room. 


’ THE PRELUDE. 

THE VANGUARDS OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 

The pillar of fire, which is the supernatural 
vanguard of Christian missions, is the biblical 
truth that all men are to be judged by the deeds 
done in the body. Because I do not believe that 
we are to be judged by the deeds done in any in- 
termediate state, I do believe in missions to all 
men in their present state. Because I do not be- 
lieve in probation after death, I do believe in 
sending missions to all men before their death. 
I think I know as thoroughly as that I am alive 
that whoever does not attain similarity of feel- 
ing with God cannot be at peace in his presence ; 
and I have seen in nominally Christian lands and 
in pagan countries millions of whom the cool 
judgment of science must be that they are ac- 
quiring a character dissimilar to that of God. 
They are living in the love of what God hates, 
and in the hate of what God loves, and these 
postures of soul tend to become permanent. It 
is self-evident that, without deliverance from the 
love of sin and the guilt of it, there can be no 
salvation ; but, it is indisputable that millions of 
our race, from not beholding God as he is re- 
vealed in the Gospels, are failing to obtain this 
double deliverance. It is a truth of Scripture, as 
well as of ethical science, that the blood of my 
brother may cleave to my skirts if I have light 
which he needs vitally and do not communicate 
it to him. All these facts are visible in the 
coolest scientific view of the ethical condition of 
the nations. 

It would not be necessary for me to open the 
Scriptures to make me zealous for missions, be- 
cause the philanthropic attitude of soul is 
enough to give us zeal in this particular. There 
are three hundred millions of women now on this 
planet who have only the Buddhist hope of being 
born again as men instead of toads or snakes. 
There are eighty millions of women in Moslem 
harems. There are uncounted millions of men 
and women and children growing up in the most 
degraded superstitions, and suffering in mind, 
body, and estate from inherited pagan customs. 
In the name of mere philanthrophy and secular 
prudence Christian missions ought to receive a 
support, immediate, abundant, permanent, un- 
flinching. 

All that united Protestant Christendom to- 
gether raises annually for missions would not pay 
the liquor bill of the United States for three 
days, nor that of the British Islands for two. At 
the opening of the century all Protestant Chris- 
tendom expended only $250,000 annually for mis- 
sions, It expends to-day $7,500,000 for that pur- 
pose, Thisis a large sum, you think. Itis a 
bagatelle. The dissipations of Saratogas and 
Newports and Brightons would hardly find this 
sum worth mentioning in the hugeness of their 
expenses for self-gratification. The churches are 
penurious toward missions. We pride ourselves 
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on having paid off great debts, and on having re- 
cefved some mighty legacies for missions; but I 
believe we shall be, as. Ernest Renan says, “an 
amusing century to future centuries”; and one 
of the things that will amuse our successors on 
this planet will, undoubtedly; be our un- 
warranted self-complacency in this day of small 
things in missions. In China there is not an 
ordained missionary to-day for a million peo- 
ple. In the population accessible to the Amer- 
ican Board there is as yet only one missionary for 
some 700,000 inhabitants. Modern Christendom 
has thrown one pebble into the great ocean of 
missionary effort, and stands with an amused 
childish conceit on the shore of history watching 
the wide ripples produced by that pebble, and 
supposes that it is reforming the world. 
Another century will sneer at us for our conceit 
and our penuriousness, 

After a tour around the globe, during which I 
met personally more than two hundred mission- 
aries, how shall I summarize what to me, medi- 
tating often on this theme in solitude and in 
company, by sea and by land, appear to be the more 
important facts, exhibiting our present duty 
toward Christian missions throughout the world ? 

1. In Bengal alone, out of a population of 
sixty-three millions, there are, according to Dr. 
W. W. Hunter, the government statistician of the 
Indian Empire, ten millions who suffer hunger 
whenever the harvest falls short, and thirteen 
millions who do not know the feeling of a full 
stomach, except in the mango season. (‘* Eng- 
land’s Work in India,” by W. W. Hunter, LL.D., 
London, 1881; p. 78.) 

Apparent poverty is not always real poverty in 
Asia. Under the old East India Company there 
was sent to Calcutta once a committee of judges, 
to make investigations as to the execution of the 
Queen’s desires in regard to civic affairs. One of 
the judges, as he landed on the banks of the 
Hooghly, saw multitudes of people, without shoes 
and stockings and very thinly clad. He turned 
and said to his associate: ‘My brother, behold 
the sad effects of tyranny. Before we have been 
conducting our investigation six months, I hope 
these multitudes will all be comfortably clad in 
shoes and stockings.” Such a misconception as 
that is ludicrous to the last degree, Under the 
tropics poverty does not look as it does with us. 
But, when you think of families in Southern 
India whose entire income is fifteen dollars a year ; 
when you think of families in China who regard 
themselves as very well off if they have sixty dol- 
lars a year; when you think of poor widows in 
India and China subsisting on grains and roots, 
with only a half dollar a month ; when you think 
what any considerable failure of the harvest may 
do in India and China, sending millions to death 
through famine, you must perceive that poverty, 
in spite of all the qualifications that are to be put 
upon our ideas when transferred to the East, is 
one of the kings of terror in the Orient. 

2. In populations poverty stricken and often 
famished, the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, almost alone among the 
missionary managing bodies of the world, is 
insisting on large or complete self-support by 
the native churches. 

In Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Canton, Fuh- 
chau, Shanghai, Kobe, Kioto, Tokio, and Yoko 
hama, ten representative cities of Asia, it wae 
my fortune to put to large gatherings of mis 
sionaries of all denominations and nationalities 
a series of questions on the religious condition 
of India, China, and Japan, and, among them, 
this inquiry: ‘Ought native Christians to be 
encouraged and instructed to give a tenth of 
their income to the support of their churches?” 
With not half a dozen exceptions in at least a 
hundred cases, missionaries outside the field of 
the American Board replied: ‘‘No, not yet”; 
but missionaries inside the field of the American 
Board said: ‘‘ Yes”; and so did the foremost of 
their pupils and converts. One evening in Bom- 
bay, the second city of the British Empire (for 
Bombay is now larger than Calcutta, or than 
Glasgow or Liverpool) I was putting a series of 
written questions to a company of missionaries 
and civilians, and this question about self-sup- 
port was among the inquiries. Scotch and Eng- 
lish missionaries, one after the other, rose and 
opposed such a pressure as is brought to bear on 
native churches by instructing them to give a 
tenth of their income for the support of their 
pastor; but, finally, uprose a converced Brah- 
min from out of the field of the American Board, 
and, in the most incisive, almost classic English, 
almost turned the feeling of the company in 
favor of the American plan. I had a similar 
experience in many a city, and I found the con- 
verts, especially the most intelligent of them, 
quite as emphatic in defending this system of 
self-support as the missionaries of the American 
Board themselves. 

8. The American Board has the high respect of 
all other missionary bodies, because it leads them 
all, ynless we except William Taylor’s missions, 
in applying the principle of self-support. This 
Board is thought by its compeers in- India and 
China to push this principle almost to an ex- 
treme, and is even criticised as too economical in 
regard to schools, church buildings, and the 
houses of missionaries. 

It has been my fortune to be as guest in many 
missionary centers, and I have usually found that 
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Scotch and English and German mission stations 
appeared to be much better equipped with means 
of giving a guest comfort fora night or two than 
the missions under the American Board. I 
have met American missionaries of the 
Presbyterian and of the Methodist type ap- 
parently much richer than those of the American 
Board. You say that, for once, at least, I am 


speaking like a Congregationalist, and am defend- | 


ing the managers of the missions of my 
own denomination. It is natural that I should 
do 80, because they have been recently assailed 
for wasting the funds of the churches. I know 
that, in comparison with many other boards, 
they have been penurious. I know that they 
have pinched noble men and women in their ef- 
forts in Asia, in order that they might not ex- 
pose themselves to the charge of lack of economy. 
I know that, if the American Board deserves any 
criticism at all, it is for being too close-fisted. 
That is precisely the criticism brought against 
it by its compeers in Asia. I do not person- 
ally endorse this criticism; but, when I hear 
men saying thatthe American Board, the most 
economical board on earth, is wasting the funds 
of the churches, I must be permitted, in the 
name of ordinary candor and manliness, to make 
a stern protest against this absurd charge. [Ap- 
plause. } 

4. In Japan the middle classes of the population 
have been reached to a considerable extent by 
Christian missions, and not a few native churches 
are already self-supporting. The same is meas- 
urably true in some of the older missions of 
Southern India, Egypt, and Asia Minor. 

It is an amazing circumstance that, in 1881, the 
1,200 churchmembers belonging to the missions 
of the United Presbyterian Board in Egypt, most 
of them very poor men and women, raised 
£4,546, or more than $17 each for the support 
of churches and schools, The Baptists, among 
the Karens, have done equally well, and have 
recently contributed money to endow a college. 
At Kioto I studied with the keenest interest Mr. 
Neesima’s collegiate school, which will one day, 
I hope, become the leading Christian university 
of the Japanese Empire. It contains at present 
150 young men, half of whom are likely to become 
evangelists to their own people. The total grant 
in aid from the American Board to this school is 
only $160 a year. The membership of the 19 native 
Japanese churches under the care of the Amer- 
ican Board of Missions is now about one thousand, 
of whom more than two hundred were recently 
received. These members have contributed for 
Christian purposes over eight dollars each, a sum, 
as compared with the price of labor, equal to forty 
dollars in the United States. (“Brief Notes on 
Japan,” by the Rev. Dr. J. D. Davis, of Kioto, 
Mis, Her., Feb., 1883 ; p. 54). 

5. When the middle class is reached in India 
at large, and in China, as fully as it has been in 
Japan,” the native churches may be expected to 
become self-supporting in an equal degree with 
those of Japan ; but not before. 

It is true that there are churches in Japan that 
have sent back funds to the American Board 
with the remark : ‘‘ We need no more assistance.” 
Why, then, should funds be sent to China and to 
India? The case is different in China and in 
India from that in Japan, chiefly because in 
Japan missions have reached the middle classes 
more thoroughly than they have in China and in 
India at large. Even when native churches un- 
dertake the support of their own preachers large 
funds may yet be needed from abroad for schools, 
printing-presses, and medical missions. 

§. The Christian churches of the world should 
be satisfied with nothing less than sending out 
one ordained missionary for every 50,000 of the 
accessible pagan population of the world. 

In the celebrated Madura Mission, in South 
India, probably the most effectively managed 
missionary center that I personally studied, this 
proportion of laborers to the population has 
been the ideal, never attained indeed, but un- 
flinchingly held up as the standard of duty. On 
the plan of three ordained missionaries to half a 
million in the foreign field, and one to one thous- 
and in the home field, the whole world might be 
brought to a knowledge of Christianity within 
fifty years. 

7. No Church ought to call itself thoroughly 
aggressive and evangelical that does not expend, 
for the support of missions at large, at least one 
dollar for every five it expends on itself. 

I plant myself on these propositions, which, I 
believe, have the approval of great secretaries of 
missions—one missionary for every 50,000 of the 
accessible pagan population of the world; one 
dollar to be expended for missions for every five 
dollars expended for ourselves. The foremost 
American authority on missions said to me : ‘‘ Let 
the churches expend for missions one dollar for 
every five they expend on themselves, and we 
may hope to put the Bible into the hands of every 
son and daughter of the human race within a 
generation.” 

8. At present these standards of effort are to be 
insisted on with the utmost urgency; for the 








great nations in the semi-vivilized countries of 
the pagan world we may publicy or privately 
teach the Gospel almost everywhere. 

9. Infidelity is occupying the field of the upper 
and middle classes. Imported unbelief, in 
many quarters of India, China, and Japan, is as 
great a danger among educated native circles as 
hereditary misbelief. 

This proposition seems to me to be of the ut- 
most importance, and is one on which my experi- 
ence asa traveler has laid great stress. It has 
been my fortune to give lectures in the ten cities 
Ihave named; but I rarely felt it necessary to 
attack the hereditary misbeliefs of the audiences. 
My whole opportunity was, in most cases, used in 
attacking imported unbelief. 

10. The ablest men are needed at the front ; and 
such men have nowhere on earth to-day a wider 
opportunity for usefulness than in the great 
cities of India, China, and Japan. 

11. Precisely the topics which are most often 
brought to the front in religious discussions in 
the Occident, between Christianity and unbelief, 
are those which are at the front in the Orient. 

12. When the whole field is occupied on the 
plan of one missionary for every 50,000 of the 
accessible population, the middle and upper 
classes will be reached and Christian native 
churches and missions generally become self- 
supporting. 

13. It is evident, therefore, that the longer the 
churches delay occupying the whole field in this 
thorough way, the longer will be the éffort 
needed and the greater the expense in the con- 
quest of the world. 

14. Great expenditures now will make great 
expenditures for missions unnecessary in a near 
future; but small expenditures now may make 
great expenditures necessary through a long 
future. Immense losses to missions have often 
resulted, and may yet result, from the churches 
not taking possession of critical hours. 

We are honored this morning by the presence 
of one of the great statesmen among the secre- 
taries of missions. I feel impelled to take him 
by the hand in thought ; I venture to take him by 
the hand in reality [rising and taking the hand 
of Secretary Clark], and to ask this assembly to 
unitefwith him in prayer for the whole world. 
een, in the last words he ever wrote, 
exactly described the condition of our earth to- 
day: 

** Out of the shadows of night 
The world rolis into light, 
It is daybreak everywhere.” 


God deliver us from dawdling at daybreak ! 


INTERLUDE. 
REPLY TO CRITICS. 

You will allow me to announce that I shall take 
the liberty to reply, next Monday, after the lec- 
ture, that is, in five minutes succeeding the usual 
time at which these services close, to the ques- 
tions which were published in The Advertiser not 
many daysago. The author of the questions is 
Professor Egbert C. Smyth, of Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary. Let me say, in the short interval 
now allotted me, that one or two very large news- 
paper blunders are being committed, for which I 
am not responsible. Some exceedingly congerva- 
tive Orthodox sheets regard me as a Universalist, 
{Laughter.] The Rev. Dr. Miner, however, the 
chief New England champion of Universalism, 
has preached two sermons against my prelude. 
The Universalist Christian Leader has a most 
misleading leader of four columns directed against 
my views. These facts are excellent proof that I 
am not popular with Universalists. I cannot un- 
derstand what Rip Van Winkle edits a certain 
religious paper in this city—I will not name the 
sheet; for I wish to be courteous—which pro- 
claims at the head of an editorial paragraph : 
«Probation after death is the newest heresy, and 
Joseph Cook is its prophet.” [Laughter.] That 
paper might have said, with equal . accuracy: 
“Slavery is the newest heresy, and Wendell 
Phillips is its prophet.” (Laughter.] The Chris- 
tian Advocate, I believe the most widely circulated 
religious paper in the United States, with fifty or 
seventy thousand subscribers, at least, prints 
that prelude without a. word of protest. Here 
is the New York INDEPENDENT, which 
does the same, although I do not always 
agree with Tue INDEPENDENT in all matters of 
theology. Perhaps it is worth while to say 
that Tue InpEPENDENT itself falls into an im- 
portant mistake in affirming that there is only a 
difference of five minutes between the theory ad- 
vocated here and the theory of Dorner. Some 
writer who wished to say a witty thing has said 
a thing half profane. Iam told that the differ- 
ence between my theory and that of Dorner is 
that my doctrine is that a man may repent after 
breath, while Dorner’s is that he may repent 
after death. I cite this toshow you how frivo- 
lous and even shocking a newspaper remark 


| may be when brought before a serious assembly. 


size of the accessible population of the world is | 


increasing enormously out of proportion to the 
increase of missionary funds and laborers. 
Speaking roundly, a man with the Bible may 
go anywhere on earth, to-day. Of course there 
are exceptions to this proposition; but in the 


} 
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Many an editor writes things anonymously, which 
he would never think of uttering face to face 
with a grave audience, This topic should be 
discussed on our knees. Every one knows, who, 
has looked into Dorner, that he believes that the 
opportunity of accepting Christ lasts until the 
Judgment Day. I have taught only that death, 
when it is foreseen, does usually produce an 
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arousal of conscience, and that sometimes, before 
the eyes are closed to earthly things, they do ap- 
pear to be open to spiritual things. In most 
cases death is a great spiritual experience, and 
it involves decisions for or against any light it 
brings, I believe in probation in death, or at 
death, whichever phrase you please to employ; 
and I repel as utterly unworthy of scholarship 
any charge that this is not an Orthodox doctrine. 
Even the venerable Dr. Pusey taught it in his 
reply to Canon Farrar ; and Pusey was almost a 
fossil, as everybody knows, in his old-school posi- 
tions. The danger of teaching this doctrine I 
perceive as Clearly as anybody does ; but I taught 
it with the most emphatic caution and qualifica- 
tions, which have often been left wholly out of 
the condensed reports, for which I am not re- 
sponsible. 2 

A few Universalist critics say that I have been 
bringing forward guesses. Yes; but there is a 
great difference between a negative guess and an 
affirmative guess. To guess that probation does 
not close at death, and to lean on such a negative 
guess, is the hugest insanity. But an affirmative 
guess that probation may end at death is enough, 
under the dictates of practical wisdom, to make 
us repent now. Everything depends on which 
side of our chances of peace in eternity these 
guesses lie. An affirmative probability or possi- 
bility, even if it amount to no more than proof 
that death may end probation, is enough to make 
it my duty to repent this instant. Much as I ab- 
hor guesses on the negative side of the subject, it 
is evident that, in bringing forward guesses on 
the affirmative side, I was logically justified in my 
procedure. Some newspaper critics of the 
anonymous species will turn a pyramid upside 
down, and pretend that it represents correctly 
the position in which its builder left it. Usually 
newspapers have the last word; but I have so 
organized this lectureship in its present form 
that I mean to have an intermediate word oc- 
casionally. [Laughter and applause. } 


Ihave the utmost respect for the gentleman to 
whom Iam obliged to make another reply, Dr. 
Miner. I have been a pupil of hisin matters of 
temperance propagandism for many years, I 
look with reverence upon his record as a philan- 
thropist ; but I differ from him entirely in regard 
to eschatology, and especially in relation to the 
philosophy which underlies his doctrines con- 
cerning punishment after death. To make the 
whole matter short, let me say that Dr. Miner 
maintains that freedom of the will is lost when 
character is in a state of finalpermanence. This, 
he says, is the fact, Well, then, I say, God him- 
self has no freedom of will. Dr. Miner affirms 
that, where character is permanent, the freedom of 
the will is lost. I reply that God’s character is 
permanent, and that the freedom of his will is 
not lost. Dr. Miner says that mere reason can- 
not show that a soul may not change its character 
after death. I admit this. But- the question is 
not whether it may, but whether it will, change. 
I admit that even Satan may repent. Origen 
taught this, Burns taught it, and I will not object 
to their doctrine if presented merely as a possi- 
bility. Even in the case of the worst of lost souls 
freedom of the will endures, otherwise there can 
be no sinning ; for, without freedom of the will, 
as we all know, there can be neither virtue nor 
vice. Butthe question is whether the soul that 
has hardened and blinded itself to the degree that 
is here in discussion will repent. Take a Fagin 
and a Sykes in the pages of a Dickens, They can 
and may repent; but the master who drew their 
spiritual portraits does not lead us to expect that 
they will, Iago, in Shakespeare, can repent, he 
may repent; the question is whether he will. I 
must beg Dr. Minerto place emphasis upon three 
very important distinctions, which he seems to 
overlook: First; that between may and will; sec- 
ond, that between certainty and necessity; and, 
thirdly, that between ability to repent and wil- 
lingness to repent. The Christian Leader amazes 
me by saying that this last distinction is one 
utterly incomprehensible. I had supposed that, 
in the business world, even, it is well understood 
that there is quite a difference between a man’s 
ability to pay his debts and his willingness to pay 
them. [Laughter.] 

Dr. Miner, and those who follow him, should 
keep more frequent company with one who is 
supposed to have known something of human 
nature, William Shakespeare. This author, 
through one of his characters, exhorts a certain 
other character to repentance; but seems to 
doubt whether repentance is possible. The pas- 
sage is not partisan authority ; but it shows how 
permanent unwillingness to repent may arise 
under natural law. 


“ Let me wring your heart, 
If cursed custom has not brazed it so 
That it is proof and bulwark against sense.” 
—Hamilet iii, 4. 

However awful the fact, it is scientifically 
known that sinning against light blinds us to the 
very illumination needed to rectify our condi- 
tion. Dr. Miner says I overlook the discipline 
of the infinite God. The natural laws by which 
judicial blindness comes to the soul are God’s 
laws. They reveal his righteous judgment here. 
Iam so far from forgetting them that, by day 
and by night, I stand in awe of them. He does 
blind all who sin against light. He does it, who 





is infinite in holiness and infinite in tenderness. 
You know that he does it. When the blinded 
soul drifts into permanent dissimilarity of feel- 
ing with God, it drifts into perdition. Evil 
steadfastness of character is as much a fact as 
holy steadfastness, As a great American theolo- 
gian has said : “There is as much proof that the 
evil will persist in their choice as that the good 
will persist in theirs.” As Julius Miiller has said : 
“Such is the constitution of things that un- 
willingness to goodness may ripen into eternal 
voluntary opposition to it.” This is undoubted- 
ly one of the most terrible truths of the uni- 
verse ; but it is also one of the most indisput- 
able, 


THE LECTURE. 
ADVANCED THOUGHT IN GERMANY. 


Professor Zollner, of Leipsic University, is 
regarded by Spiritualists as their Newton. I 
purpose to prove this morning that he was not a 
Spiritualist, but rather a biblical. demonologist. 
I am aware that I am walking over burning 
plowshares ; but you will remember that I am 
stating the opinions of others, and not my own. 
As to my personal - convictions, I have already 
had opportunity of being heard on this platform, 
and my own thoughts on this topic are un- 
changed, I am yet precisely in the attitude con- 
cerning spiritism in: which I stood when I dis- 
cussed the whole matter here as a gigantic per- 
haps, as nothing more than an jf, a hypothesis, 
worth, perhaps, some attention as a means of 
guiding us into knowledge of the unexplored re- 
mainders of the human constitution and as a 
reply to materialism, but as not yet having 
reached the dignity of scientific proof that spirits, 
good or evil, exist and now communicate with 
men. I call myself a vehement anti-spiritist ; 
for I deny that there has ever been given scien- 
tific proof of the reality of spiritistic communi- 
cations in our day; and I of course deny the 
trustworthiness of any such alleged communica- 
tions. The man who makes both these denials is 
an anti-spiritist, however much he may be anx- 
ious that the topic should be investigated for the 
sake of putting an end to enormous mischief in 
half-educated circles. 


PARTISAN FEELING, 
On the topic of what Professor Zollner called 


transcendental physics, partisan feeling was 
rolling up mountain waves in the university life 


of Leipsic men when I visited that city. I took 


much pains to inform myself as to all sides of 
the case, and was fortunate enough to make the 
personal acquaintance of Professor Zéllner, and 
of his great opponent, Professor Wundt. As to 
their contest, I conferred with Professor Ulrici, 
of Halle, Professor Delitzsch and others, of Leip- 
sic, and many more whom I do not care, for rea- 
sons of courtesy, to name. Professor Zéliner had 
been described to me in London by Slade’s perse- 
cutor, Dr. Ray Lankester, as a recluse, suffering 
from a repulsive disease on one side of his face, 
and as having few pupils and no reputation in 


the university. I found, after an introduction to . 


Professor Zéllner, that this picture is a highly 
colored partisan caricature. It is true I was able 
to buy photographs of nearly all the other pro- 
fessors, but could not find a picture of Zélliner, 
and so was obliged to call on the man with no 
portrait of him in my mind except Lankester’s. 
I took an English edition of the Boston Monday 
Lectures on Spiritualism with me. Perhaps this 
audience will allow me to say that this volume, 
which never has been issued asa book in Amer- 
ica, has been pretty carefully analyzed again and 
again by conservative authorities abroad, and that 
the positions taken in it on spiritism have not 
been denounced. I believe one or two conserva- 
tive authorities in this country misapprehended 
some of my positions, and tried to raise the cry 
of heresy ; but even more conservative authorities 
abroad, when they have scen the lectures in con- 
secutive order and in correct reports, have not 
been thus misled. In Calcutta the substance of 
this book was circulated by missionaries as an 
antidote to Spiritualism among the Hindus. 
Spiritualism is Potiphar’s wife, and my name is 
Joseph. [Loud laughter.] I make this remark 
chiefly for the benefit of the New York Observer, 
which once had in its hands a certain coat of 
mine, and gravely and slanderously insisted that 
this was the individual himself who had cast off 
the garment and left it behind him, for cause. 


PROFESSOR ZOLLNER. 

Professor Zollner lived with his mother on Gellert 
Strasse in Leipsic, a bachelor, in a stately house 
of the German style. Ina study, not palatial, but 
most convenient and spacious, he received his 
visitor ; and the cordiality of the man, his ability, 
and his balance were noticeable at the first glance. 
He speaks English with considerable freedom ; but 
our conversation is chiefly in German. Profess- 
or Zéllner was born in 1834. He is a man some~ 
what above the medium hight, rather thick-set, 
of slightly stooping but vigorous shoulders, 
head of good size and shape, brunette complex- 
ion, dark eyes, and hair of tolerably fine tex- 
ture. His predominant expression in face and 
bearing is that of a cheerful, enthusiastic, and 
incisive intellectual courage. He impresses you 
at once as aman of mental power, and also as 
one of geniality and social warmth. The German 
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words Heiterkeit and Gemiithtichkeit describe the 
predominant moods which he exhibited when I 
saw him. It is true that the right side of his 
face is enlarged, and the cheek and mouth look 
as if he had some object of the size of a small 
apple between the teeth and cheek. There is, 
however, little or no discoloration of the 
complexion, and, so far asI could learn, no 
disease except this enlargement. His mother, 
otherwise a woman of rather distinguished 
appearance; has an unfortunate wen or tumor 
on the left side of her face. Why do I go 
into these matters? Because a man like Ray 
Lankester can stoop to an attempt to disgust you 
with Zollner by mentioning some little personal 
defect with which he was born. In Professor 
Zéllner’s conversation you soon forget the blem- 
ish with which he was brought into the world. 
In this photograph of him [showing @ picture] 
the likeness is so taken that the unnatural shape 
of the cheek is not prominent. The head, you 
notice, is full and round in all its departments, 
and may be fairly presumed to be the seat of 
that balance of faculties which we cali common 
sense. Ray Lankester’s picture of Zollner, and 
other pictures I had had drawn of him by his 
heated German opponents, I came to regard as 
mischievously dishonest. 

Among other inquiries which I made of Profess- 
or Zéllner was the question what he thought of 
various recent German books on spiritism. I 
obtained from him a list of German volumes on 
transcendental physics and related themes ; but it 
was a short one, and I was particularly pleased 
to find how well winnowed it was. Even in Ger- 
many many poor books have been issued; but 
there is no such deluge or rubbish on this matter 
as in English, and especially in the United States. 
After a great deal’of conversation about German 
writers on his themes, Professor Zéllner invited 
me to call on an American spiritist, who was then 
in Leipsic, but whom I shall not name here. This 
American had a reception given him in London, 
and no less aman than Alfred Russell Wallace, 
the great naturalist, affirmed publicly that his 
claims were worthy of attention. Recommended 
thus, he came with his wife to Leipsic, and 
brought with him a volume which I suppose has 
not been published, although it has been copy- 
righted, entitled ‘‘The Christian Spiritual Bible.” 
I will not name even the author of a copyrighted 
book when the volume seems to have been circu- 
lated privately thus far ; but I must mention the 
character of the book, and I must tell you what 
occurred in my interview with this gentleman in 
presence of Professor Zéliner, in order that I may 
show you what his attitude is concerning our 
American spiritism. This man was the son of a 
distinguished professor in the United States, who 
was once an Atheist, but afterward became a 
Spiritualist and a vigorous defender of his new 
faith. The man who issued this book is a person 
very far from having the appearance of a fanatic. 
I would not mention this case in detail, if he had 
not been a person apparently of judicial mind. 
He is a lawyer, and he conversed with Professor 
Zoliner and myself in the coolest manner. You 
know the English temperament endures in this 
country wherever the rainfall is heavy; for in- 
stance, in Maine, in Virginia, in Kentucky, and in 
the Champlain Valley. This man was of the Eng- 
lish-American type, and seemed to be very un- 
likely to be misled by any excitement, emotional 
or imaginative. Nevertheless, he claimed that he 
had received from his father, the deceased pro- 
fessor, a Bible which is to supersede the old one, 
and that the proof-sheets of this book, in the 
presence of several persons, had been dematerial- 
ized, taken in an invisible state into the other 
world, corrected and sent back, and that, there- 
fore, there could be no mistake about the revela- 
tion. [Sensation.] Now, I wished to see how 
a dose of characteristic American spiritistic 
medicine would operate on the sound intellectual 
stomach of a German professor, and, therefore, 
I consented to accompany Professor Zéllner to 
an interview with this redoubtable representative 
of modern revelations. 


THE ‘‘CHRISTIAN SPIRITUAL BIBLE.” 


The blasphemous claim is made in the “ Chris- 
tian Spiritual Bible ” that, in a closed camera at 
Terre Haute, Indiana, a photograph was taken of 
our ascended Lord ; and here in this book, a copy 
of which I hold in my hand, is a picture which 
claims to have been produced from a negative 
obtained in that camera. But, as gentlemen in 
the rear can see [Mr. Cook was holding the book 
open toward them], the picture is nothing but a 
reproduction of a common lithograph, which, I 
presume, many of us have seen again and again 
in the print-shops ever since we were boys in our 
teens—the exact face. The claim is further made 
in this volume that photographs in closed 
cameras have been obtained of all the apostles, 
and of most of the great characters of religious 
history, as materialized in a glorified human 
form. It seems blasphemy to repeat these 
words ; but that isthe style of book which was 
presented to Professor Zéliner as resting for its 
authority on the spiritistic communications of 
which he had confessed the reality, I supposed 
the author of this book, from all that Professor 
Zoliner had told me of him, to be one of the 
most extravagant of the wildest tribe of American 
spiritiste, andI agreed to call on him chiefly that 
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I might see what Professor Zollner would say in 
regard to this wildness. This man considered 
himself the representative of his father’s present 
advanced wisdom, and as the instrument em- 
ployed by the higher classes of spirits for the 
introduction of enlarged views of Christianity 
into the world. Iwas shocked and alarmed by 
the claim which he made that, through the aid 
of the Terre Hante, Indiana, medium, he had 
frequently seen the risen Saviour of mankind, 
and had been entrusted through him with this 
spiritual Bible, with copies of which he was to 
enrich German professors. The work was to be 
given away, and, after some changes and im- 
provements, was to be published in America. He 
wished distinguished men in Germany to send 
him questions, to which he believed he could 
obtain answers from the same oracle from which 
all his other information had been obtained. I 
had the most vehement disrespect for that 
oracle, of which in America I had heard only 
evil, and I could hardly keep myself ina mood 
of social courtesy as he went on describing what 
he had learned there, and at other similar Amer- 
ican shrines. 

I am not speaking quite at random in noticing 


this topic of the “ Christian Spiritual Bible” ; for _ 


the latest spiritistic fashion is to produce Bibles 
of this kind. I had given me the other day the 
prospectus of a mighty book, as large, nearly, as 
one of our pulpit Bibles, containing revelations 
which, it is claimed, are to supersede Christian- 
ity. Perhaps I had better mention the book 
here, in order that some of you may be warned 
against it ; for I have no doubt the country will 
be permeated by agents selling the volume in 
certain circles. It is called Oahspe, and is rep- 
resented to have been written by the dictation of 
angels through a certain New York medium. It 
is not worth buying, even as a literary curiosity ; 
for [have spent some time on the volume, and 
might have brought it here this morning; but I 
did not think it worth producing even as a spec- 
imen of rubbish. It is worth mentioning, how- 
ever, side by side with this other Christian Bible 
of the spiritual sort, in order that you may see 
from the floating of these air-bubbles which way 
certain currents run. The bubbles amount to 
nothing ; but the currents amount to much. 


In the interview with the American spiritual- 
ist, as I wished to see the effect of nonsense 
on Zéllner, I remained as quiet as I could. Our 
expounder spoke only in English; but Zéliner 
understands this fairly well, and he maintained 
a most surly silence as the flood of the lawyer’s 
talk went on. According to this Spiritual Bible 
there have been four incarnations of our Lord; 
the first in Isaac, the second in the author of the 
Bhagvat Geeta, the third in Sakya Muni, and the 
last in Christ. Our Lord, therefore, personally 
taught the Old Testament religion and also that 
of the uncorrupted Indian Scriptures, as well 
as that of the New Testament. In the latter only 
the Gospels are to be taken as wholly authorita- 
tive representations of religious truth. This 
man had seen his father, as a materialized spirit, 
transform water into wine. Some of the manu- 
factured liquid was shown to usin avial. Be- 
sides the photograph of the ascended Christ, 
which had been obtained in a closed camera, at 
least twenty other photographs of the leaders 
of the world’s religion in past ages had been 
obtained in the same way. Zollner plainly grew 
more and more impatient as this narration pro- 
ceeded; but the personal appearance of the 
narrator and of his wife was so respectable that 
we could not, at a first interview, venture to call 
them dupes to their faces, Alfred’ Russell 
Wallace, as we were reminded, had indorsed the 
claims of this American as worth attention, and 
it appeared to be his object to obtain some good 
word for himself from Zollner ; but he did not get 
it. In my preseuce Zollner politely excused him- 
self from acceding to the rather urgent demand 
that he would distribute copies of the Spiritual 
Bible to several learned men in Germany. 

And now notice what followed this interview. 
I shall never forget the ten minutes which suc- 
ceeded this conversation, when Professor Zoéliner 
and myself were alone. The moment we were out 
of the room, and walking together on the street, 
Professor Ziliner, with German warmth and en- 
thusiasm, took your lecturer by the arm, and 
burst forth into a denunciation of the atrocious 
absurdity of building convictions like that of the 
man we had just seen on such evidence as had 
been placed before us. I said little ; for I wished 
to see what the natural posture of Professor 
Zollner’s mind would be under the circum- 
stances. I wished to observe how the huge and 
nauseating dose which had been administered 
would act on his intellectual stomach. It was a 
most powerful’ and swift emetic. Zdéllner ad- 
mitted that he had himself witnessed enough to 
make the theory that spirits can assume a ma- 
terial form credible to himself; but he thought 
that all we had heard was better evidence of 
the fact of modern demoniacal possession than 
of anything else. “One revelation is enough,” 
said he; “and our conscience and reason are 
given us to be used here and now with all 
caution and courage, no matter what comes to 
us from other spheres of existence.” His idea 
was that only a man utterly unscientific and 
really lacking in common ‘sense could give cre- 





dence to communications such asare contained in 
that volume. 


THE MORAL MISCHIEF OF SPIRITUALISM. 

It was as a Christian Spirtualist that Zéllner 
had been approached by this representative of 
American revelations, and it was as a believer in 
Christianity and as a man of science that Zollner 
repelled the pretensions of the ‘‘ Christian Spirit- 
ual Bible.” I finally told Zéliner that what we 
had heard was not an extravagant representation 
of much that American Spiritualists are familiar 
with in speech and in print. I enlarged on the 
moral mischief Spiritualism is doing in various 
quarters of my own country, and on the desira- 
bleness of some scientific explanation of its al- 
leged facts as a means of preventing the spread 
of poisonous opinions and practices among 
thoughtless and ill-informed people. Zdéllner 
had lately had many correspondents, who had 
sent him news from America, giving rose-colored 
views of the condition of Spiritualism there; 
but for the mass of letters which had reached 
him he expressed only intellectual disdain and 
moral disgust. I told him what I could of the 
obscure but terribly real underground work 
of Spiritualism in America, and of the horror 
which its practical effects as a religious faith in- 
spire even in many who think its phenomena 
worthy of scientific investigation. Zéllner ad- 
mitted frankly that, to his mind, the existence 
and agency of evil spirits were much better 
proved than those of good. The author of this 
book, to which Zéllner’s attention had just been 
called, had denounced the mass of American 
Spiritualists as “the dupes of earth-spirits or 
demons,” and Zéliner seemed inclined to think 
the author himself a similar dupe. The emetic 
worked with such power that I had little doubt 
left of the intellectual health of Professor Zoll- 
ner’s mental stomach. Nor did I wonder at his 
disgust at finding himself quoted as an author- 
ity by Spiritualists of a type with which he has 
not the slightest affinity. 

Next morning, I called on Zollner at his rooms 
and he showed me the larger part of the original 
records of his famous experiments. I saw the 
cord in which abnormal knots were tied; the 
doubly and trebly sealed slates, between which 
messages were written ; the pieces of coin which 
are said to have passed through a table in a man- 
ner supposed to illustrate the suspension of the 
laws of the impenetrability of matter ; the straps 
of leather knotted under Zdéllner’s hands in a way 
explicable, according to Zéllner, only by the sup- 
position that space has a fourth dimension ; the 
impressions of two feet on sooted paper pasted 
inside two sealed slates; the uninjured wooden 
rings which were placed around the standard of 
a card-table ; and, finally, this table itself, a stout 
structure of varnished beechen-wood, which, ac- 
cording to the account given of one of the exper- 
iments, wholly disappeared, and then fell down 
from the top of the room in which Zdllner and 
other persons were sitting. The chief facts, or 
alleged facts, which are detailed in Zéllner’s sci- 
entific treatises, as observed by himself and Pro- 
fessors Weber, Scheibnér, afid Fechner, he 
described to me with much minititeness, with the 
original instruments before us to make the ex- 
planation more vivid. He insisted mtich on his 
theory that there is a fourth dimetision of space, 
and said that, if he were to continue his experi- 
ments, it would be to substantiate this position. 
From mathematicians and philosophers of 
various schools he had collected many testi- 
monies in support of this theory, on which he 
relied for the explanation of many physical phe- 
nomena, like the penetrability and disappearance 
of matter, Zéllncr’s whole manner in discussing 
his experiments was circumspect and candid, and 
yet marked by a degree of natural enthusiasm 
awakened by the vast possible issues of discov- 
eries in transcendental physics. 

Let me part from this theme by describing a 
sacred scene. Professor Bruhns, a distinguished 
astroncmer of Leipsic University, was buried 
while I was in the city; and, under the blossom- 
ing orchards around his house, it was my fortune 
to be standing in a crowd near Professor Zéllner, 
when his mind was greatly solemnized by his re- 
cently having parted from an honored colleague. 
I said to him: “Professor Zéllner, what does 
your science of transcendental physics lead you 
to believe as to the Christian miracles?” I re- 
member that there, under the blossoms of the 
Summer, with that corpse lying in its coffin not 
far from us in the parlor where Professor 
Luthardt was delivering the funeral oration, 
Zollner turned and said, in the presence of many : 
‘The reality of the Christian miracles, as indu- 
bitable historical facts, is my deepest scientific 
conviction.” [Applause.] More than a dozen 
times he said that to me, privately ; but I remem- 
ber with especial distinctness his remark there 
at the edge of the grave, into which he has since 


gone himself. 
Zoliner stood in all our conversations on defi- 


nitely Christian ground ; yet he was not regarded 
as an active member of any church in Germany. 
I suppose, of course, that he had been confirmed 
in his youth, and was a member of some state 
church; but he was by no means considered as a 
leader of religious life in Leipsic. Ihave sum- 
marized his views in seven propositions as to 
the moral and religious bearings of the facts of 
psychical science. . 





ZOLLNER’S VIEWS SUMMARIZED. 

1, The only safe guide in dealing with Spiritu- 
alism is the Bible. 

2. Modern ages are in need of all the scriptural 
warnings against necromancy and commerce 
with evil spirits. 

Professor Phelps has published an article with 
the title: ‘‘Ought the Pulpit to Ignore Spiritual- 
ism?” and his answer is, ‘‘No.” I showed that 
article to no less a man than Professor Christlieb, 
who brought it back to me and said: “I indorse 
every word of it.” I have heard him teach his 
own theological students that demoniacal pos- 
session is a modern fact. I am giving his opinion, 
not mine, ‘Keep your eyes open,” he said to 
me, ‘‘and when you are in India study this topic 
of magic and sorcery and demoniacal possession. 
Ask veteran missionaries if they do not think 
there is something like demoniacal possession on 
the earth to-day.” Ihave done that; and I have 
found that in about seven cases out of ten these 
veteran students of paganism say they do believe 
in demoniacal possession, and that they can dis- 
tinguish such cases from cases of disease ; but 
about three out of ten have told me that such 
cases collapse on investigation. 

3. Scriptural views as to good spifits Zdllner 
held as well as to evil spirits ; but he insisted that 
modern facts, which prove the existence and 
agency of the former, are few and far between. 

4. The existence of evil spirits and the possi- 
bility and actuality of their communications with 
men he regarded as a demonstrated reality in our 
century. 

5. The outcome of transcendental physics hé 
firmly believed will be the destruction of the 
anti-supernaturalistic philosophies of our day. _ 

6. He was confident that it will also be tlid 
justification of scriptural views of miracles, in- 
spiration, and prophecy. 

7. That the supernatural, in the biblical senad 
of the word, is a reality, he described as his 
deepest scientific conviction. 

Professor Zollner closed our protracted inter= 
views by impressive reiterations of his opinioii# 
on all these points and of his confidence that his 
views could not be successfully attacked, eithef 
on scientific or on biblical ground. His oppo- 
nents, he admitted, were many and influential, 
but their criticisms amounted to little in presence 
of the combined testimony of Weber, Scheibner; 
and Fechner to matters of fact. Luthardt; as a 
great theologian, was a believer in demonology,; 
and so were many of the professors of theology 
in Germany ; and yet Zollner felt himself oblige 
to complain of the uncandid attitude of Chris- 
tian teachers toward his reassertion of what he 
conceived to be simply the biblical view of good 
and evil spirits; His hearers at the university; 
he admitted, were few at present; but he hoped 
he had some hearers in the world at large: Int 
the arena of science, in spite of determined op 
position, he believed that Professor Crookes; of 
England, and himself were atid would continue to 
be victors in maintaining that there is scientifi¢ 
modern evidence of the existence of good and 
evil disembodied spirits. He thought that the 
only safe practical or scientific attitude toward 
Spiritualism is the biblical one; and that the field 
of Christian apologetics will find in another cen- 
tury an accession of a new host of facts render- 
ing more invincible than ever the high fortresses 
of Christian truth, which have so often seen 
battle, but never defeat. At the end of our last 
interview, Professor Zéllner, in the clear morn= 
ing sunlight, sat down at his organ, on one side 
of his study, and played and sang Luther’s hymn / 
“ Kin feste Burg ist unser Gott.” Iwas to see 
him no more on this side of the grave. A few 
months later, under the Southern Cross, news 
came to me that he had passed into the world 
into which all men haste. 


[Mr. Cook announced that he *yould continue 
this topic next Monday, and give the views of 
Zollner’s opponent, Professor Wundt.] 


Fine Arts. 


THE WATER COLOR EXHIBITION. 
I . 





Tue Sixteenth Annual Exhibition of the Ameri- 
can Water Color Society merits its perennial 
compliment—namely, that it is the best exhibi- 
tion the Society has held. One says this every 
year. There has never been one retrogressive 
step in the history of the Society. Its exhibitions 
have always been well managed and satisfactory 
alike to the artist and the public. Of course, there 
has always been some grumbling—even the sun 
isn’t bright enough to please some people; but 
everybody but the chronic grumblers has been 
pleased with the conduct of this Society. 

The present Exhibition is one of the largest 
ever held by the Society. There are about six hun- 
dred, admirably hung, and the Academy has never 
been more tastefully decorated. The catalogue 
is, as usual, a fine specimen of typography and 
its illustrations are better than ever before. Of 
the pictures, taken in detail, it is hard to make a 
selection fer remark. One cannot say in off-hand 
fashion which is the best work. So high an 
average of excellence has its difficulties for the 
critic. Perhaps, as they are so very few, it will 
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be well to have done with the pictures that are 
pretty bad. Let us begin with Currier’s absurd 
Schleisheim and other pastoral Bavarian wishy- 
washies. What there is in these muddy washes 
of dirty color that a school-boy or even a 
street arab could not do, it is hard to say; 
and yet in the dismal shades there is here and 
there a glimmer of positive genius, that makes 
one feel that Currier has a grand faculty of feel- 
ing nature, and, in deference to some absurd 
theory, represses a good ability to represent her 
moods. There are very clever men who admire 
Currier’s work ; but it is an education in the di- 
rection of the bizarre to understand him. He 
has a good many alleged pictures in the Exhibi- 
tion ; but it is safe to say that the rank and file 
of the spectators would never have taken them 
for pictures at all, if they had not been hung by 
the discriminating judges and named as works 
of artin the catalogue. They are very absurd, 
these pictorial spasms of Currier’s; but 
for absolute artistic madness they are 
outdone by the works of Brennan, 
notably by one that for some inscrutable 
reason is called “‘Day.” What this ugly woman, 
in swaddling clothes and with her hands full of 
Nuremberg toys, can mean is one of the riddles 
of art which are beyond finding out. There are 
such excellent qualities of technique in the 
work, too, that one cannot help feeling sorry that 
some hint of the meaning should not have been 
given. In Brennan’s larger picture of “ Miss 
Ellen Terry as Camma,” there is a motif that can 
be grasped ; but even in this there is a sugges- 
tion of the artist’s wildness of conception; and 
the highest praise that can safely be applied to 
the work is that it is strikingly decorative. Ev- 
erybody is sure to see it, as it is the most con- 
spicuously placed of any picture in the collec- 
tion. That Brennan has extraordinary natural 
gifts is plainly enough shown in his most unpre- 
tentious work (193) ; but they are gifts that have 
been sadly perverted in the two large pictures 
already noted. 

There are few artists in the country in whose 
work more interest is felt than in that of J. 
Wells Champney. He has so conscientiously 
adhered to the highest art precepts and has 
grown so steadily in his art that each year has 
brought new surprises of progress to his friends. 
The present exhibition has a number of ex- 
amples of his work, and he has done nothing 
better. His picnic party is a work that shows 
very clever management of composition, with a 
great deal of genuine out-of-door feeling. In all 
his work there is much refinement and care, ex- 
cellent color feeling, and just that proper regard 
for details that gives the idea of completeness. 
There is not one picture in Champney’s exhibit 
but any intelligent collector might be glad to 
own. 

We are accustomed to expect so much from 
C. Y. Turner, that one may say that his pictures 
are not as interesting as those of last year, and 
still give them almost unqualified praise. There 
is not quite the same vigor in the large seashore 
picture that has characterized Mr. Turner's 
other works. But there is good color and a 
luminous quality of atmosphere that are very at- 
tractive. Thomas Hovenden has but one picture 
in the Exhibition and that of comparatively 
little importance. Henry Farrer has several 
pictures in which there is great sameness as to 
color, but alladmirable in composition and show- 
ing a certain quiet grace and a great wealth of 
those qualities that have made Mr. Farrer famous 
asanetcher. Both Léon and Percy Moran keep 
pace with the traditions of their family in airy 
fancies of graceful figures and landscape. 
Charles Melville Dewey has a Winter landscape 
that for excellence must stand at the head of his 
offerings to the Exhibition. Frank D. Millet has 
two figure subjects, in which his knowledge of 
costume and drapery is used to good effect. They 
are both rich and harmonious in color, not too 
severely classical and altogether interesting. It 
is pleasant to find that Winslow Homer, of 
whom so much has been prophesied, is coming 
home with several of the strongest and best 
figure subjects. There is an immense deal of 
life in the picture “A Voice from the Cliff’— 
atrong character in the faces of the three 
buxom. fisher maidens. There are few 
more vigorous pictures in the whole collection. 
E. A. Abbey and Alfred Parsons have happily 
combined their talents in a large picture, in 
which it is enough to say that the landscape 
would be a complete and charming picture with- 
out the figures, and that the figures by them- 
selves are so well drawn und modeled, so graceful 
in pose, that one does not need to look to 
their accessories for added interest. It would 
be hard, one would almost say impossible, to find 
any two other artists who could have worked 
together and produced such entire harmony as 
to make it hard to say where the work of one 
begins and of the other leaves off. Of Carroll 


Beckwith’s peasant woman and haystack one 
can only say that the haystack is more inter- 
esting hen the woman and the woman better 

nted as to technical qualities than the hay. 

Mr. Beckwith only knew how to choose 
pen wy as wellas he knows how to paint, he 
might always command the interest of the ublic, 
No one who has — his work would be sur- 
prised if he produced at any time a really great 
picture ; indeed, the only rise, and it is re- 
peated every year, is that he does not. 








Hyun Rotes, 


AMERICAN WRITERS. 
BY PROFESSOR ‘FREDERIO M. BIRD. 


Exeazak Tuompson Firion, D.D., 1791—1871. 

Dr. Frtcn was born at New Haven, Jan. 1st, 
1791; graduated at Yale, 1810, and studied the- 
ology at Andover. He was professor of divin- 
ity and college pastor at Yale from 1817 to 1863, 
succeeding Dr. Dwight and taking a leading 
share in organizing the theological department 
in 1822, giving instruction in it for forty years 
and ranking as emeritus professor till his death. 
‘“‘He wasa man,” said his long associate, Dr. 
Bacon, “of eminent gifts; an accomplished and 
classical preacher ; a keen and powerful logician ; 
a composer of music, as well as a master of the 
theory and science of music ; and one who, if he 
had not been a preacher, might have been a 
poet.” 

His services to hymnody were rendered in con- 
nection with a familiar and important collection, 
the Connecticut Congregational ‘‘ Psalms and 
Hymns,” 1845, compiled by Revs. H. Hooker and 
O. E. Daggett, who were appointed and superin- 
tended by the responsible committee, consisting 
of Jeremiah Day, Bennet Tyler, E. T. Fitch, 
Joel Hawes, and Leonard Bacon. To this book 
he gave three metrical psalms, 35, 41, and 134 
(second version), and three hymns, 533, 534, and 
638. Many readers may be interested in some 
particulars communicated to me by Dr. Bacon, in 
1880. These six “ were written, I believe, while 
we (the committee) were at work on the compil- 
ation, at our suggestion, where something new 
seemed desirable. For example, there was no 
good version (good for use in worship) of the 
35th Psalm, and he gave us one. There was no 
good hymn to accompany the solemnization of a 
marriage, and he gave us 

“ By vows of love together bound.” 


So, when it seemed that one more hymn for the 
close of public worship would be a good thing, 
he gave us 
“Lord, at this closing hour !” 
(This has been and is largely used. The third, 
not mentioned by Dr. Bacon, was admitted by 
the Sabbath Hymn Book and by Dr. Hatfield, 
and is a versification of Hebrews xiii, 20, 21, 
beginning : 
“The God of peace, who from the dead 
Brought up again our Lord.” 

It resembles a piece by Dr. Gibbons, No. 390, in 
Rippon’s Selection.) Dr. Bacon continues : 

“Much of our work in revising and completing 
that collection consisted of slight changes which 

bsequent compilers have quietly adopted, e. g., in 
H., 276 (‘Come humble sinner,’ by Ed. Jones) the 
second stanza, had the barbarism ‘Though my sin 
hath like a mountain rose.’ We paused over it till 
Dr. Fitch suggested the reading: ‘Though my sin 
Like mountains round me close.’ So in 454, 
second stanza, the line ‘ Waking beauty from de- 
cay,’ in place of I forget what platitude was his.” 
The piece is Kelly’s and his original read 
“Making all around look gay”—a kind of 
bathos to which he was too much addicted. One 
could wish that Dr. Fitch had taken in hand 
Kirke White's “‘Rudely blowed the wind” and 
some other passages, These judicious emenda- 
tions may seem very simple things ; but any care- 
ful compiler knows that they are not as easy as 
they are often desirable. Moreover, they stand 
on a wholly different footing from the needless 
and conscienceless tinkerings by which hymns so 
often suffer. To mend a bad place in some one 
else’s good verses, as Dr. Fitch did in these two 
instances cited by Dr. Bacon, is todo good and 
beneficial work. 





Tuomas Hopkins GatLauvet, LL. D., 1787—1851. 


This specialist in philanthropy was born in 
Philadelphia, Dec. 10th, 1787, of Huguenot an- 
cestry ; graduated at Yale, 1805; was tutor there 
1808—1810 ; studied theology at Andover, 1811— 
1814; went to Europe, 1814, in the interest of the 
education of deaf-mutes ; was superintendent of 
the Hartford Asylum till 1830 and of that for 
the insane from 1838 to his death. He edited 
“Annals of the Deaf and Dumb,” 6 vols., and 
wrote several books for children. His “‘ Life,” by 
H. Humphrey, appeared 1858, His one bymn 
has been considerably used : 

« Jesus, in sickness and in pain.” 
It is from the Connecticut ‘‘ Psalms and Hymns,” 
1845. 


Joun GarprNeR CALKINS BRAINARD, 1796—1828., 
This was a name of considerable repute among 
our earlier poets. Its owner was born at New 
London, Oct. 21st, 1796, graduated at Yale, 1815 
(or 1814), practiced law at Middletown, and 
edited the Connecticut Mirror for six years. 
His Poems appeared 1825, 1832, and 1842. Dr. 
Bacon, who knew him well and thought highly 
of his powers, included a piece of his in the 
‘Psalms and Hymns” of 1845: 
“To thee, O God, the shepherd kings.” 
I have not found it in any later collection. 








Mas. Sanam Emmy Yorx (1819—1851), born in 
Waldo, was a missionary to Greece. A memoir 





of her by Mrs. Medberry appeared 1853. She 
was the author of one hymn, which has been 
copied by Dr. Hatfield and some other compilers 
from the Reformed Dutch “Psalms and Hymns” 
of 1847: 
“T am weary of straying; 
O fain would I rest.” 
Lxeuieu UNIVERSITY. 


Sanitary. 


HOUSE PIPES AND SEWER CON- 
NECTIONS. 


Tue question of the relations of houses to the 

various pipes for gas, heating, and the delivery 
of all refuse from the kitchens, sinks, water- 
closets, etc. is one so important that it well de- 
serves the attention it has received. In refer- 
ence to gas-pipes it is very important that they 
be closely fitting and made of the best material, 
and with such burners as will not leak gas, al- 
though this gas is not deleterious. as is one laden 
with organic particles; yet, inasmuch as it de- 
teriorates the common air of the house and is 
not good for breathing purposes, all such fix- 
tures should be constantly watched as to tight- 
ness, 
Pipes which bring water supply into a house 
are also to be closely watched, since, if for any 
cause the water in them is intermittent, these 
very pipes may become the conveyances of foul 
air, from water-closets and other places in which 
these pipes are related to sewage or other 
pipes. Now that hot air and both inside and out- 
side steam-pipes are being used for heating, 
these also are to be studied closely. They may 
get from somewhere foul air, which, through 
possible pinholes, might escape. Still more 
serious is the fact that often these are in such 
close proximity to various pipes which carry 
refuse matter and liquid filth as to keep them in 
a state of overwarmth, and so add that condi- 
tion which is productive of fermentation and 
putrefaction. 

But most important of all is the arrangement 
of all soil-pipes and their connections, both in- 
side and out. 

We need to keep clearly in mind the entire 
system of pipes inside of the house, which carry 
all liquid or water-closet slops, and how to pre- 
serve these in good conditioa. 

Also how either to keep the outside sewers or 
cesspools with which connection is made in right 
condition, or, if not able to do this, how by trap 
or air openings or distances to separate the 
house syscem from any evils connected with the 
outside arrangements. 

Formerly the chief idea was so to secure 
abundant supplies of water as to wash out and 
flush out all pipes, and so keep them clean. "Two 
ideas, however, in practical experience soon 
forced themselves upon the attention of archi- 
tects, plumbers, and householders, The one 
was that, even with all this flushing of 
inside pipes and. connections, there still 
would be accumulations of foul organic 
matters about the various apparatus used and 
along the lines of pipes which no water-flush per- 
fectly removes. 

The second is that, however well the construc- 
tion and administration of the inside of the 
building may be conducted, there yet may be 
outside cesspools, sewers, and connections, 
which can send their own foul air through these 
pipes and fill the home with this air, even though 
the pipes and the connections are all cleanly. 

From these facts two very natural inquiries 
suggest themselves. The one is: Can we not add 
some other means of purification to both inside 
pipes aud outside receptacles, besides that fur- 
nished by water? Can we not in some way s0 
dissociate or separate the inside from the outside 
system that the inside shall notin any way be 
affected by the condition of the outside arrange- 
ments ? 

The important result of this inquiry was to 
turn attention to the value of fresh air circulat- 
ing through the inside pipes. To accomplish 
this, the first device was to run the soil-pipe 
out at the top of the building, and so 
provide an opening. This at once was 
valuable, as an outlet for foul air in 
the pipes and to some degree as an 
inlet of fresh air. It was soon, however, found 
that, while this opening was desirable, it did not 
do much as an inlet for fresh air. Soon cowls 
and other appliances were added, to cause more 
draught. These were tosome degree effective ; 
but not so much as had been hoped. 

It was now soon urged that, besides a vent on 
the top of the house, it was desirable to furnish 
currents of air traveling up and down the pipes. 
These would not only dilute the foul air and carry 
it away ; but, because oxygen, combining with or- 
ganic matter, disinfects, neutralizes, or destroys 
it, we would have ready at hand the best flush 
and purifier of all pipes. The first device was 
so to heat the foul air in the pipesas to give it 
an upward motion, and thus create a current. 
To a limited degree this is valuable, since warm 
air expands; but we must be careful how we 
heat foul air, and a ready draught is not made 
unless, as in chimneys, we also have some open- 
ing at the bottom. 











The next valuable outgrowth was to lead to the 
adoption of a system by which fresh air should 
be admitted at the base of the soil-pipe 
so that it could flow through all the pipes inside, 
The current is thus made by an opening below, 
as well as above, the size and heating of pipes 
and active circulation by cowls or fans being 
secured, as might be indicated. In another 
article we shall have occasion to trace the prac- 
tical methods of applying this idea. 


Biblical Research, 


Mr. TReLawney Saunpers traces the bound- 
ary line between Upper and Lower Galilee along 
& succession of water-courses forming the definite 








r southern base of a chain of mountains more than 


2,000 feet in elevation, and culminating in the 
summit of Jebel Heider, 3,440 feet in hight. 
More particularly the line runs from the plains 
of Acre, along Wadi el-Halzun, Wadi Shaib, Wadi 
el-Khashab, Wddi en-Nimv, Wadi Said, Wadi 
Maktil, and Wadi’ Amid, to the Sea of Galilee. 
The natural distinction between these two Gal- 
ilees is due to their different levels of general 
altitude, which are visibly distinct. It was re- 
marked, even by the old Jewish commentators in 
the Mishna, that the sycamore fig, found in 
Lower Galilee and other warm parts, never grows 
in Upper Galilee, because of its cooler climate. 
The topographical features of the northern por- 
tion of Lower Galilee also are very different—a 
succession of parallel ranges, divided by broad 
plains, run east and west, with a slight bend 
toward the north. In a single passage Josephus 
makes the village of Bersobe fall in this boundary 
line, the nearest approach to which site, at 
present, is considered to be Khurbet Abu esh- 
Sheba, near the foot of Jebel Heider and close to 
Kefr Anan, which ismentioned in the Mishna, 
under the slightly modified name of Kefr Hanan- 
iya, as marking the frontier between the two 
Galilees. 

....The Sin of Egypt mentioned in Ezekiel, 
xxx, 15, 16, ‘And I will pour my fury 
upon Sin, the strength of Egypt,” etc. “And I 
will set fire in Egypt ; Sin shall have great pain,” 
etc., since the days of Champollion has been 
attributed to Pelusium, on the ground that 
the Coptic name for Pelusium, Pheromi, signi- 
fies ‘‘a miry place,” coinciding with the mean- 
ing of the Greek Pelousios, “miry,” and an 
Aramaic word Sin having the same sense. But 
now Professor Ebers calls attention to the fact 
that this name Sin corresponds far better with 
the Greek appelation Syene, the modern Asuan, 
in olden time Sun. As is well known, the 
locality of this name lies beside the first cata- 
ract, where Nature has strongy fortifieda spot 
with granite walls, defending the lower Nile val- 
ley from invasions on the part of southern 
peoples, very much as Pelusium by fortification 
would defend the country against incursions 
on the part of her eastern neighbors. Sun 
(Syene) thus would deserve to be styled ‘‘the 
strength of Egypt” quite as much as Pelu- 
sium. 

....In Jeremiah li, 27, 28 it is written: “Set 
ye up a standardin the land, . . . call to- 
gether against her the kingdoms of Ararat, 
Minni, and Ashkenaz;. . . prepare against 
her the nations with the kings of the Medes,” etc., 
where, as Ashkenaz is mentioned between Minni 
and the Medes, the territory would naturally lie 
on the eastern frontier of Assyria. Just here 
Sargon mentions a country of Asguza, which 
Professor Sayce is strongly inclined to identify 
with this Ashkenaz. Ararat extended eastward 
of Lake Van, and, according to the Vannic in- 
scriptions, adjoined the Minni, who lived on the 
southwestern side of Lake Urimeyah. If Asguza 
be Ashkenaz, the prophet would describe the in- 
vaders of Chaldea in geographical order: first, 
Ararat, then Minni, next Ashkenaz, and finally 
Media, of which Cyrus made himself master be- 
fore advancing upon Babylonia. 


...-Professor Maspero is reported as again being 
busy in Cairo preparing the new Historical 
Hall for exhibition, in which the chief attraction 
will be the lately discovered royal mummies. 
Since the war excavations have been resumed at 
Lisht, near Kefrel Ayat, and begun at Abi 
Roash, about five miles north of Gizeh. Here 
three pyramids occur—two of stone and one of 
crude brick—now mere heaps of ruin, however, 
belonging to some very ancient period; some 
conjecturing, even, that they are the most ancient 
of all the pyramids. 


....The Committee of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund have resolved to continue their efforte to 
maintain general interest in their work, and 
hope that support will be continued, and funds 
accumulated, so as to render resumption of work 
in the field easy as soon as opportunity offers and 
the state of public feeling in the East allows. 
Meanwhile, the Quarterly Statements will be kept 
up. 

....At @ recent meeting of the Société Asiatique 
of France, M. Halevy drew attention to a series 
of expressions, in the language styled Akkado- 
Sumerian, so evidently stamped by Semitic 
genius as to enable him ‘“‘to restore several 
altered passages of the Bible.” 
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P evsonnlities, 


Tue condemned anarchist, Prince Krapotkine, 
is spoken of as a Socialistic aristocrat, who 
proudly traces his descent (with the dwindling 
few now left of this ancient line) from the old 
house and family of Rurik, one of the three 
founders of Russia; and on the strength of this 
lineage he has been heard to declare that he has 
more right to occupy the Russian throne than 
the emperor himself. The Prince is an eminent 
scientist and mathematician and a writer of 
some considerable reputation. He has an article 
on “Russian Prisons” in The Nineteerth Cen- 
tury for January, but neglects to give his experi- 
ence of escape from Nicholas Hospital, where he 
was guarded after being removed from the St. 
Petersburg prison. He was allowed to walk in 
the large court-yard of the hospital, but was 
always accompanied by a soldier. It was winter- 
time, and the gate of the yard was left open, as 
well as unguarded, for the bringing in of wood. 
A plan of signals was arranged by secret corre- 
spondence. The great difficulty was to evade 
the guard. The latter kept in parallel line with 
the prisoner, but always five paces nearer the 
gate. “IfI begin to run,” reasoned the Prince 
and mathematician, “‘he will come straight at 
me, instead of making for the gate, to cut off my 
exit, thus traversing two sides of the triangle, 
while I only pass through one.” This reasoning 
proved sound. One day some notes of a violin 
were heard. ‘Now or never,” thought the 
Prince, as, with a sudden movement, he cast off 
his hospital coat and made for the gate. The 
startled guard forgot the entrance, described the 
two sides of the triangle, and thus allowed his 
prisoner to get to the exit before him. A car- 
riage was in waiting, and, while several of those 
who had helped to secure the success of the plot 
remained behind, to embarrass the prison officials 
by hypocritical inquiries, Prince Krapotkine, his 
attire completely changed en route, was being 
rapidly driven to a place of concealment and 
safety. 


....Mr. Justice Huddlestone, of London, who 
tried the famous Belt case, is not personally 
popular in society. He began life as a school- 
master, went to the bar, entered Parliament as a 
Conservative, was always “chaffed” asa “ tuft- 
hunter,” married a lady of title, got a judgeship, 
and is even now declared to be unduly impressed 
with the overwhelmiug importance of aristocratic 
society. The clubs are fastening upon him a 
characteristic anecdote. Going out to dinner, 
recently, he learned that an illustrious duke was 
to be of the party. As he encountered the butler 
in the hall, he slipped half a sovereign into his 
hand, saying: “I have a few special words to 
say to the duke. Contrive that I sit next to him.” 

‘Thank you,” said the butler, returning the 
moncy. ‘* His Grace has just given me a sovereign 
to place you at the other end of the room.” 


....Several curious incidents are told about the 
survivors of the chimney casiastrophe at Brad- 
ford, England. A girl of thirteen, who was taken 
to a hospital, when asked her name, replied 
‘* Five minutes past eight” (the time of the acci- 
dent). Two hours later, in response to the same 
question, she said, ‘‘ Two pence three farthings” ; 
and again, an hour afterward, “ Forty-five.” A 
few minutes later she was able to give her real 
name and after that rapidly improved. A boy 
suffering from concussion of the brain remained 
motionless in a curled-up position for thirty-six 
hours. He finally became conscious and in all 
respects entirely sensible, except that he had no 
recollection of the accident or even of the events 
which immediately preceded it. He knew where 
he lived and where he worked, but did not re- 
member going to work that morning. 


...-A short time ago, as the Czar was about 
to enter a railroad train at St. Petersburg, to re- 
turn to Gatchina, he was accosted by a throng 
of peasants with cries of: “Sire, give us bread! 
We are hungry.” Alexander was deeply moved, 
and at once inquired of the minister of finance 
if the peasantry anywhere were in actual need of 
food. The minister replied that it was, indeed, 
so; but the imperial treasury was so nearly 
empty that no relief could be afforded. At this 
the Czar became very angry, because the state 
of affairs had hitherto been concealed from 
him, and expressed his determination to take up 
his residence at St. Petersburg, that he might 
keep close personal oversight upon the adminis- 
tration. 


.-.-Mrs. Tyler, the widow of the ex-Presi- 
dent, is visiting Washington. She enjoys the 
distinction of being the only woman who ever 
entered the White House as a bride. She is still 
beautiful and looks at least twenty-five years 
younger than she can possibly be. She has a 
young daughter, who was an infant at the time 
of the ex-President’s death, in 1862. Mrs. Tyler 
is what Miss Jane Austen would call “a lady 
with a presence, my dear.” She is very affable; 
but she has not forgotten the stately manners 
that were in fashion forty years ago. She wears 
her hair just as it is represented in the girlish 
portrait of her now at the White House, which 
W a8 painted when she was a bride, 





School and College. 


Tue old-fashioned system of memorizing from 
text-books is now attacked with great vigor 
in many quarters. Speaking on this subject, 
The Philadelphia Times says: ‘‘There should 
be a great deal more oral instruction and a great 
deal less of text-books. Especially should 
there be a less stringent and exacting rule in re- 
gard to memorizing from text-books. A teacher 
who cannot teach history or geography without 
requiring a pupil to answer questions in the ex- 
act language of the text-book is not fit to be a 
teacher ; is, in fact, utterly unfit. Some teachers 
exact from pupils a degree of accuracy and verb- 
al memorizing in this regard which the teachers 
themselves could not attain toand which nota 
single member of the school board could reach, 
even if they had to be ‘kept in after school’ 
every day in the year.” 


....The maternal schools of France have in the 
past few years greatly increased in number and 
good work. The object of these schools is to 
afford motherly treatment and guidance to neg- 
lected or deserted children under the age of 
seven. Education, except in so far as it would 
ordinarily be furthered by judicious parents, is 
of secondary importance. The main idea is to 
guide in the formation of habits, tastes, and 
manners, that will make future study easier and 
more attractive. There were 4,665 of these 
schools in 1880, which was an increase of 225 ina 
single year. At the same time there were 7,169 
directresses and 606,014 children in the schools. 


....The recently issued catalogue of Ripon 
College, Wisconsin, shows a total attendance of 
278 students, divided among the different depart- 
ments, as follows : Graduate Department, 15 ; Col- 
lege, 66; Preparatory School, 55; English Acad- 
emy, 63; School of Music, 111; School of Paint- 
ing and Drawing, 40. Ladies are represented in 
all classes and departments and slightly out- 
number the gentlemen in the total attendance. 
The College needs to have its library enlarged. 
It requires, also, more apparatus, to illustrate the 
physical sciences, and funds to increase its cab- 
inet of natural history. 


...-Nothwithstanding the meeting of the 
teachers of New York to protest against any 
lowering of salary, the Board of Education met 
last week and voted a uniform reduction of two 
per cent. on all salaries. However questionable 
such a move as this may appear, hearty approval 
must be given the Board for their later action, at 
the same meeting, which settled the controversy 
of separate schools for colored children, by a 
vote to discontinue the same after May Ist. 


....The Amherst College Faculty have spoken 
strongly against intercollegiate sports. Resolu- 
tions were passed at a recent meeting deploring 
the tendency of intercollegiate games, expressing 
the conviction that their cost in time, money, 
and energy expended brings no compensating 
advantage, and decreeing that the college shall 
cease to take part in them whenever the present 
engagements have been fulfilled or after the close 
of the present collegiate year. 


...-From the catalogue of Washburn College, 
Topeka, Kansas, for the year 1882-1883, we learn 
that a total of 164 students are in attendance. 
Of these 77 are pursuing the English and busi- 
ness course, while only 20 are taking the collegi- 
ate course. The ladies can pursue any of the 
courses, though they have also a special course of 
their own, and a special department of dwelling 
cottages, under the care of matrons. 


....The commissioners on the building of the 
new state normal school at New Britain, Conn., 
report that it will be finished in May. For this 
building $75,000 was appropriated by the state 
and $25,000 by New Britain, and additional ap- 
propriationg are necessary for furniture, grad- 
ing, and sewerage. 


....Yan Phou Lee, who was one of the stu- 
dents at Yale ordered home by the Chinese 
Government, is to return from his native coun- 
try, to graduate in the class of 1886. He loses a 
year by his enforced absence and would have 
graduated in 1885, had he been allowed to re- 
main. 


...-In England a “‘ Teachers’ Education Loan 
Society” has been in successful operation for ten 
years. Its object is to assist by loans, without 
interest, promising female students who, from 
want of means, are uNable to carry on their stud- 
ies. 

..-.Girton College, the girls’ college at Cam- 
bridge University, in England, is about to be en- 
larged, and the plans for the new buildings have 
been already drafted and submitted to the proper 
authorities. 


....The selection of a successor to Dr. Pynchon 
as president of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., 
has been referred to a special committee. 
No offer of the place, it is said, has as yet been 
made, 


.»+«The number of men in daily attendance at 


the Hemenway Gymnasium, at Harvard, is esti- 
mated at six hundred, 





Pebbles, 


AN opening for boys—a hole in the ice. 


.. +The real glove fight occurs when a woman 
tries to put a No. 6 glove on a No. 7 hand. 


....The reindeer is swifter than the mule ; but 
the mule can stand still and make himself more 
keenly felt. 


...-A man told his tailor that he wouldn’t pay 
for “that last epilepsy.” It was discovered that 
he meant ‘bad fit.” 


...-The ‘‘dado” may be an important part of 
the decoration of an ice-palace, but the “frieze” 
couldn’t be dispensed with. 


...-A San Francisco market says: ‘‘ Beans— 
There is an Eastern demand.” Why this needless 
fling at dear old Boston, and in a market report, 
of all places ? 


....Careful Housekeeper at Breakfast:— 
“Bridget, Bridget, there isa fly in the room.” 
**Yis, indade, ma’am. I know there is. It got in 
this mornin’, when me back was turned.” 


...“ Did you know,” said a cunning Yankee to a 
Jew, ‘‘ that they hang Jews and donkeys together 
in Poland?” ‘Indeed! Then it is well that you 
and I are not there,” retorted the Jew. 


...‘f Ah! my friend, what do you think of this 
weather?” Friend, who has been reading 
South American news: “‘ Why, it’s Chili.” ‘I 
Bolivia,” replies the first, beginning to peruse 
his paper. 


...‘*Pa,” said a boy, looking up from his 
grammar lesson, ‘why am I apreacher?” ‘‘ Why, 
are you apreacher?” ‘Yes, sir.” ‘“ Youare not 
a preacher.” ‘Yes, Iam; for don’t you see I’m 
a parsin’.” . 

...‘*There’s nothing like settling down,” said 
the retired merchant, confidently, to a neighbor. 
“‘When I gave up business, I settled down, and 
found I had quite a fortune. If I had settled 
up, I should not have had a farthing.” 


....Old Mrs. B. came to town last week from 
Indiana, on an excursion, and when she was 
asked why she was in such a hurry to leave, she 
replied: ‘I’ve got to. You see as how I came in 
on anexertion train and my ticket perspires to- 
night.” 


....-A preacher who was not well acquainted 
with the elocutionary art placed the inflection 
on the.wrong word, following the literal Italic in 
I Kings, xiii, 27, and read: ‘“‘ And he spake unto 
his sons, saying Saddle me the ass. And they 
saddled him.” 


...-dvector (recently appointed to new parish, 
meeting old man): ‘‘ Well, Thomas, this is a most 
healthy and beautiful spot, and people seem to 
live toa great age here. I should think folks 
hardly ever die here.” Thomas: ‘ Well, sir, it’s 
generally the last thing they do, sir, here.” 


...‘* Well, you are the biggest goose I ever see,” 
said an uncultivated but honest Bostonian to the 
partner of his joys and sorrows. And she, who 
had the advantage of a public school education, 
smiled upon him graciously, as she remarked : 
‘Oh! hubby, you are such a self-forgetting dar- 
ling.” 

....An Arkansas politician was approached by 
a man who said: ‘‘Colonel, please give me a 
nickel. I want to cross the river.” ‘éHaven’t you 
gota nickel?’ ‘No, sir.” ‘I won't give you 
one, A man who hasn't a nickel is just as well 
off on this side of the river as the other. Now, 
if you had money enough to establish yourself in 
business, after crossing, I’d give you a nickel.” 


....-Heard in a hotel office: ‘Is there a fire 
company withia a block of this hotel?” ‘Yes, 
sir.” ‘Anda hook and ladder company near?” 
‘Yes, sir.” ‘And fire-escapes on all sides of the 
building?” ‘Yes, sir.” ‘‘And extinguishers at 
every door?” ‘Yes, sir.” ‘‘ And rope-ladders in 
every apartment ?” ‘Yes, sir.” “Well, if youcan 
give me a room on the first floor, with a window 
opening into a back alley, I will stay all night.” 


....A new rival brass band was hired to play at 
the funeral of a Connecticut deacon. They were 
playing a slow and solemn dirge at the grave, when 
suddenly the trombone man shot out a blast that 
started the hearse horses and broke up the whole 
procession. The leader, turning upon him 
fiercely, asked him what he was doing that for. 
He answered, with a smile: ‘‘ Wall, I thought it 
was a note, and it wan’t nothing but a hoss-fly ; 
but I played it.” 


...-A travel-stained tramp was sitting under 
the protecting wegis of a stone wall, with a news- 
paper in his hand. ‘Yes,” he remarked, sadly, 
“Herbert is right. Overwork is what is the 
matter with us Americans. If *t wan’t fora few 
heroic souls, like me, men who feel that work is 
not the only thing to be sought for in this world, 
the country would soon be robbed of its beauty 
and its vitality, and the knell of the Republic 
would speedily be tolled. But as long as I live 
it shall be my endeavor to stand as a living re- 
buke to the spirit of unrest which animates so 
many of our people and which is hiding so many 
of our young and promising men inearly graves.” 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BARTLETT, J. F., Fairville, accepts call to St. 
John, N.B. ” 

BUTLER, J. H., Versailles, Ky., accepts call to 
Vincennes, Ind. 

COOPER, Georcz, Williamspo: called to 
Spruce Street ch., Phi hia Penn. 


Dane, N. H., Newton, accepts call to Olinton, 

owa. 

FARNHAM, E. T., Providence, R. L, accepts call 
to Yonkers, N. ’ : ” 

HICKOK, C, H., West Harwich, Mass., accepts 
call to Danbury, N. H. 


. OWEN, D. E., Newark, O., accepts call to Benton 


Harbor, Mich. 
PENDLETON, C. J., closes his labors in Knox- 
ville, Iowa, 


SHULL, E. D., Frenchto accepts call to 
Penn’s Neck, N. J. co . 


WHEELER, J. K., Marengo, Ill., accepts call to 
Terre Haute, ind. Sed . 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ATWOOD, L. P., Westport, Mass., resigns. 

—, Hamiiton M., Pomfret, Conn., dis- 
misse 


BEARD, A. F., Syracuse, N. Y., dismissed. 

EMERSON, F. F., First ch., Amherst, Mass., 
accepts call to the United ch., Newport, R. I. 

FERRIS, W. F., Chicago, Sem., called to 
Streator, Ill. 

FISHER, G. W., called to Cameron, Mo. 

HARDY, Gerorcr, Madison, accepts call to 
Presbyterian church, Manlius, N. Y. 

HICKS, W. H., McAllister, I. T., accepts call to 
Brookline, Mo. 

HILL, Dexter D., accepts call to Elgin, Il. 

HOFFMAN, Joun H., Henniker, N. H., resigns. 

HUGHSON, 8. 8., E. Street Church, South Bos- 
ton, Mass., resigns. 

KENDALL, 1g died, in Walpole, Mass., 


Jan, 23d, ag 
McINTY. Oscar, Yale College, called to Eagle 
Rock (Thomaston), Conn, ; 


MILLARD, Watson B., Dundee, accepts call to 
Blue Island, Ill. 

MILLER, J. G., Marathon, N. Y., accepts call 
to Manchester, Ia. 

MOONEY, RB. J., inst. in Hyannis, Mass. 

NICHOLS, J. R., Oberlin Seminary, accepts call 
to Garrettsville, O. ce: 

PEACH, I. W., Heath, Mass., invited to supply 
at Pawlet, ¥t., for a year. 

ROSE, Henry T., accepts call to John Street 
Church, Lowell, Mass. 

SARGENT, R. M., accepts call to supply for a 
year at Clement and Sandoval, Ill, 

WHITE, Cuanxes A., Hallowell, Me., dismissed, 


LUTHERAN, 

CRIST, Grorcre W., takes charge of mission at 
Philipsburg, Penn. 

HEISLER, W. L., Bendersville, accepts call to 
Tremont, Penn. 

SHOFFNER, J. R., accepts call to Lewisburg, 
Penn. 

TEDROW, W. L., Shanesville, accepts call to 
Osborn, O 

WIRT, Joun A., accepts call to Hughesville, 
Penn. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

BURDICK, Cuarues, removes from Oconto to 
Prairie du Sac, Wis. 

CASSATT, D. W., Pollock, Penn., supplies Em- 
erson’s Mills, Ia. 

COOK, P. 8., Indianapolis, accepts call to Hart- 
ford City, Ind. 

COWDEN, J. C., settles in North Denver, Col. 

DICKERSON, H. L., removes from Danville, 
Ind., to Flandreau, Dak. 


DICKEY, J. B., removes from Morgantown, W, 
Va., to Braddock, Penn. 
FRAZER, Davin B., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call 
© Fintch, tok, 2° 
GILL, W. H., Greensburgh, Penn., called to 
First ch., Owego, N. Y. 

HAYS, Joun 8., D.D., Danville Theo. Sem., 
called to First ch., Quincy, I. 

HORTON, F. A., Cleveland, O., called to Firat 
ch., Oakland, Cal. 

LANMAN, Joseru, Taylor's Falls, called to Win- 
nebago City, Minn. 

MACBETH, Wm. C., Tonawanda, N. Y., called 
to First ch., Barnegat, N. J. 


9 J. E., becomes pastor in Trenton, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

CLARK, Artuur Marca, Boston, Mass., has 
joined the Church of Rome. 

IRVINE, I. N. W., accepts call to Quincy, DL 

KELLER, Gerorcr A., New York City, accepts 
call to Radnor, Penn. 

LANGDON, Wm. Cuavuncey, D.D., Bethlehem, 
accepts call to Bedfcrd, Penn. 

OSBORN, I. T., Boise City, removes to Wood 
River, Idaho. 

SMITH, Samvet E., Albany, N. Y., died January 
24th, aged 50. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


> W. H., inst. in Ref. ch., Blooming 

rove, N, Y. 

MOERDYK, W114, Milwaukee, Wis., called to 
Ref. ch., Greenleafton, Minn. ; 

MOTTER, Isaac M., Ref. (German) ch., Mt. Alto, 
M4., resigns. 

STONAR. A. B., inst. in Ref. (German) ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

VAN DER MEULEN, Jaco, called to Ref. ch., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

WILLIAMS, E. Carver, accepts call to Ref. 
(German) ch., Canaan, O. ” 

ZWEMER, J. F., Spring Mich., called to 
Ref, ch., Alta, Wis. = . 
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The Sunday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 18th. 


CHRISTIAN COURAGE.—Acts tv, 18—381. 


Norss.—** We cannot but speak.”—This was a 
direct defiance of the court; but the appeal to 
God and to divine inspiration would somewhat 
impress such a tribunal, made up, as it was, of a 
large number of members, some of whom would 
be fair-minded. “We saw and heard.”— 
They recognized themselves as apostles, whose 
first business was to be witnesses. * For the 
man was more than forty years old.”—Therefore, 
all the people knew him and knew that his ail- 
ment was real and the miracle unquestionable. 
“ Their own company.”—Very probably an 
assembly of the believers gathered together. 
““O Lord.”—Not the ordinary word for Lord, 
but one which means master, despot. It is ap- 
propriate in view of the word “servant,” which 














appears in vv. 25, 27.———‘“‘ Didst make the 
heaven,” etec.—A quotation from the fourth com- 
mandment.———"‘By the mouth of our father 


David.”—That is, in the Psalms (Ps. ii). The 
Psalms generally are spoken of as David's, 
though not really all written by him. There is 
no evidence that Psalm ii was composed by 
David. — ** Against his anointed.”—Especially 
from this Psalm do we get the word Messiah, 
meaning in Hebrew anointed. The Psalm is gen- 
erally regarded as messianic,although it may have 
had another primary reference to David or some 
other anointed king. “Thy holy Servant 
Jesus.”—The word “Servant” is used parallel to 
**David thy Servant” and implies that the Psalm 
was fulfilled in the case of each of them. The 
term ‘‘Servant,” as applied to Christ, comes from 
its use in the last part of Isaiah’s prophecy. 
“* Of a truth,”—Vs, 27, shows how the passage 
quoted was fulfilled. Jesus was the “ Anointed” ; 
Herod and the Romans were the “‘ Gentiles” ; Pi- 
late and the Jews were the “peoples” ; and they 
were “‘ gathered together.”-—-—* The place was 
shaken,” —Just in what way is not clear. The 
point of importance is that they felt that the 
Holy Spirit was with them. 

Instruction.—The whole Sanhedrim could not 
stop the mouths of two men. No threat of im- 
prisonment or death could do it. It is of no use 
to make laws against God. God’s servants will 
not obey them. 

If the question comes up between obeying God 
or man, there is but one possible true answer. 
Everybody knows what that answer is. The San- 
hedrim knew. 

But where is the Peter or the John who will 
make the answer? When you are bidden by one 
of your companions to do what God forbids, 
which will yoa obey, God or man? Have you 
had the Christian courage to speak right out, as 
Peter did? 

It would be a blessed thing for the Church if 
all ite rembers felt the same obligation to be wit- 
nesses that these apostles felt. They could not 
but speak. A good many of us get along very 
easily without it. That shows that we have not 
the true Christian spirit. 

Christianity is so true, so overwhelming in its 
evidences that the world has to accept it. Its 
fruit is too well known, its miracles of grace are 
too evident to be denied. 

The disciples did thé natural thing in going 
back to their own company. The priests and 
scribes were no company tothem. They loved 
the society of Christian believers, and so should 
we. You can tell what kind of a person one is 
by his company. 

We see that the company of all the disciples 
recognized a special authority of the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit in the Psalms, and so in 
the whole Old Testament. 

We also see that they regarded the Old Testa- 
ment as teaching, in various passages, that a 
Messiah should come. To them the Old Testa- 
ment was messianic even in passages which had 
another primary reference. 

God’s counsel of foreordination did not 
lessen the guilt of those who conspired against 
his Christ. God's decrees compel nobody to do 
wrong. God does not interfere against them, 
but lets them have their own way. 

Persecution is not a curse ; but may be a bless- 
ing. Enduring hardness makes strong men. 
The disciples rejoiced in tribulation, as well they 
might, with the Lord as their God and victory 
before them. 

If wicked people threaten, if the Gentiles 
and the peoples are gathered together, God sees 
it. We need not fear. This should be encourage- 
ment enough. It was encouragement enough 
for the disciples in persecution, and certainly 
should be for us in the little oppositions we meet 
in trying to witness for Christ. 

All the counsel of the wicked cannot overpass 
God’s arrangement and plan. He has foreseen 
it all and provided for it all; and he will, in the 
end, make the wrath of man to praise him. 

The time for signs and wonders, greater than 


those of miracles, is not yet done. There are 
miracles of grace greater than those over dis- 
ease of the body. 

God’s Spirit will surely come in answer to 











prayer. It is safe to expect it, and when God’s. 


Spirit is with us we shall be of good courage in 
our duty. 





‘ * 
Science. 

Proresson Hoipen gives an interesting ac- 
count of a series of experiments and observations 
to determine the usefulness of the peculiar 
arrangements devised by the late Professor Wat- 
son for the purpose of searching for Vulcan, the 
planet he supposed he discovered at the eclipse 
of 1878, between Mercury and the sun. The so- 
called solar observatory, which Professor Watson 
had nearly completed at the time of his death, 
consisted of an underground room in the bottom 
of a hill, with a long, inclined tunnel (fifty- 
five feet in length) running out northward 
to the open air. In the underground room 
was placed a six-inch telescope, and at 
the upper end of the tunnel a fine sidero- 
stat with a very perfect mirror, loaned by 
Professor Langley. Professor Watson’s idea was 
that the long tunnel would cut off the effect of 
the aerial illumination in the same way as a long 
tube or dew-cap slipped over the object glass, and 
80 bring out much smaller stars in the day time 
than could otherwise be seen. The experiment 
did not succeed, however. Professor Holden 
found that the telescope in the dark room had 
no practical advantage over the telescope in the 
dome of the observatory, capped down to the 
same diameter. It failed to show in the day 
time any star smaller than the third magnitude, 
and the supposed Vulcan was not brighter than 
the fourth. The reason is not far to seek. In 
looking toward the neighborhood of the sun, the 
siderostat mirror is necessarily exposed to the sun’s 
rays, and it is impossible to make its reflecting 
surface so perfect that it will not send down the 
tunnel an immense amount of scattered light, 
which is just as bad as the light from the air. It 
is not absolutely impossible that a reflecting 
telescope of eight or ten inches in diameter, with 
a focal length of six feetgor so, but with a tube 
forty or fifty feet in length, might be mounted as 
a finder on one of the enormous telescopes now 
in existence, and bring out smaller stars than 
have ever been seen hitherto by daylight. The 
mirror would be protected from sunlight, and the 
aerial illumination would, in this way, be reduced 
as far as possible. 


...-Fritz Miiller gives in Nature two cases to 
show that insects get their habits in considerable 
part from instruction, as well as from instinct. 
He took a swarm of a stingless honey-bee, which 
generally makes a regular comb, out from a very 
narrow hole in a tree, where the comb had to be 
made very irregular. They were put into a large 
box where they had room to make regular comb ; 
but they continued to make it irregular, even 
after all the original swarm were dead. A more 
striking case is that of two swarms of Melipona, 
which use various resins to mix with their wax. 
He says: 

“Now, I had brought home from two different 
and distant localities two communities, of which 
one had dark, reddish brown and the other pale, 
yellowish brown wax; they evidently employing 
resin from different trees. They lived with me for 
many years and either community continued, in their 
new home, to gather the same resins as before, 
though now, when they stood close together, any 
tree was equally accessible to the bees of either 
community. This can hardly be attributed to in- 
herited instinct, as both belonged to the same 
species nor to individual experience about the use- 
fulness of the several resins (which seemed to serve 
equally well), but only, as far as I can judge, to tradi- 
tion, each subsequent generation of young bees fol- 
lowing the habits of their elder sisters.” 

....In the upper Miocene of Disco, a species 
of Taxodium, scarcely distinct from Tazxodium 
sempervirens, the ‘‘Red-wood” of California, 
has been found. As this species does not with- 
stand severe frost in dry climates, it proves that 
this northern point must have been warmer than 
now, or that the atmosphere, must have been 
moister. It is among modern discoveries that 
the more moisture in the atmosphere the greater 
the degree of cold an evergreen will withstand. 

....There have been attempts to foretell the 
weather by the behavior of vegetation. The 
leaves of the rhododendron reflex and become 
pendulous in cold weather; but just how 
much in proportion to decrease in temperature 
has not been precisely noted. It is also stated 
that the younger branches of the white pine rise 
or fall alittle in advance of atmospheric changes, 
and similar changes have been noted in the leaves 
of some firs. 


...+-Max Cornu, a well known French botanist, 
has recently communicated to the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences the fact that the rose rust 
(Puccinia arundinacea) and the crowfoot rush 
(Aicidium rarum culacearum) is a new illustra- 
tion of the “alternation of generations,” as 
noticed in the case of wheat and berberry rust. 
They are the same plant, but produced from a 
different class of spores. 


...-If pitcher plants eat insects after catching 
them by their leaves, there is no reason why they 
should not suffer ticm overgorging themsc-lves, 
as other meat-cating beings do ; and Mr. Veitch has 
shown, by exhibiting some Sarracenias, before the 
Royal Horticultrza! Society, that, while they ate 
moderately, ths; cemed to be benefited; they 
were injured w: a there was “an accumulation 
of dead insects. ° 











Music, 


Tue fifth concert of the Philharmonic 
Society of Brooklyn took place on Saturday 
evening. The floor and galleries were completely 
filled, and there was a good deal of trouble in 
putting the aisles and passages to their legitimate 
use. A fire in the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
under such conditions as those of Friday 
afternoon or Saturday night is a hideous contin- 
gency to picture. The program (which we give 
below) appears upon its face as one thoroughly 
classical and very charming. The Suite in D by 
Bach has always been a favorite in this vicinity. 
Its lovely slow air and lively Gavotte ought to 
surprise and convert all those who think of the 
master as writing only fugues, gigues, and other 
formalities for the clavier or organ. Mr. 
Thomas’s orchestra played as magnificently as is 
their rule. It would be useless to praise the 
rendering of every number on the list when each 
one was performed with such perfection. 


Ge Sn dies caticdss a cacnvecusseaucws Bach. 

Aria, “Sweet Bird that Shun’st ” (‘Il Pen- 
CN De ievctactethtiedenedeerteweseeed Handel. 

Overture to Manfred, Opus 115............ Schumann, 

Serenade in D, Opus 9.... ...........+6- Robert Fuchs. 

String Orchestra. 
Recitative’ and Aria, “ Questi Affetti”.........Spohr. 
Symphony in A, No. 7, Opus 92............ Beethoven. 


Soloist, Miss Emma C. Thursby. 


At the next concert of the Brooklyn Society 
Gounod’s “ Redemption ” will be performed. 


....Mr. Richard Arnold gave his annual con- 
cert to a large audience of friends and ad- 
mirers upon Tuesday of last week, in Chicker- 
ing Hall. The accomplished violinist received a 
very cordial greeting and his beautiful perform- 
ance in a new trio by Brahms, a romance by 
Svendsen, and a Sarasate fantasia gave the ut- 
most delight to all present. Mr. Arnold in 
artistic rank is not outrivaled by any of our 
many and capable violin players and it is exceed- 
ingly agreeable to feel sure that his talents are 
so appreciated. The Brahms’s trio alluded to 
is not especially interesting. In fact, the new 
work by Nawratil, played by Mr. Arnold and 
the Philharmonic Club, at a recent concert, is 
about the most attractive bit of recent chamber 
music the season has given us. 


....The fourth of the Steinway Hall Popular 
Matinées was exceedingly fine. The fifth and 
last of the series, which occurred on the 1st in- 
stant, was even finer. The program was culled 
and ordered with a skilled hand; the soloists ac- 
quitted themselves most creditably. Mrs. Dex- 
ter’s voice is excessively worn, but an artistic 
method and marked vocal style made her singing 
of decided interest. Singers of the present time 
do not study after the thorough fashion of Mrs. 
Dexter's earlier days. It isa pity they do not. 
Mr. Toedt’s smooth rendering of Mehul’s cele- 
brated aria won him an encore. Mr. Sternberg’s 
playing is, generally speaking, noisy and without 
depth of expression. His performance of the 
Scharwenka concerto, on Thursday, was much 
the best thing he has yet done in our hearing. 
He had evidently studied and practiced it much. 
His conception of it was intelligent and the 
earnestness of such a performance was in itself 
attractive. Naturally the orchestral part of the 
afternoon’s entertainment was its great feature. 
The complete program ran as below: 


Overture “ Schauspiel” (to a drama)...H. Hoffmann. 
Concerto No. 2 for Piano (new).. Xavier Scharwenka. 


Male, * OD PURGE occ ccccceecscescssocses Beethoven, 
Concerto in E flat, for Violin............ XN. Paganini. 
Intermezzo Scherzoso (NeW)...........+++ Rheinhold. 


Recitative and Aria, “ Joseph in Egypt”...... Mehul. 
Piano solos (two). 
SEE Fe ar ccitietemiedéescessvicces Venzano. 
Mrs. Emma R. Dexter. 
Damnation of Faust..........-.-eeeeeeeeeeees Berlioz. 
(a) Invocation and Menuet of Will 0’ the Wisps ; 
(b) Dance of Sylphs; (c) Rakoczy March. 


At this concert the crowd was so great that 
only standing-room was procurable shortly after 
the doors of Steinway Hall were open. We sin- 
cerely hope that the management, which has so 
wisely projected and so ably carried out this ex- 
cellent series of popular entertainments, will, as 
has been hinted, make arrangements to con- 
tinue them next month and also to make them a 
conspicuous feature of nextseason. The interest 
of the public in them is now fully aroused, and 
we presume they will be still more actively sup- 
ported. 


....The program of the Philharmonic Society’s 
concerts, upon to-morrow and Saturday, embraces 
a Haydn symphony in E flat, and Schumann’s 
First Symphony, with Bruch’s Violin Concerto, 
No. 1, and a new Concert Overture by Hugo 
Rheinhold. Mr. John F. Rhodes will be the soloist. 
The success of the famous society this season is 
more distinguished than ever. It is literally im- 
possible to procure desirable seats for its per- 
formances unless the ticket office is attacked 
as soon as opened. Mr. Rafael Joseffy’s 
third concert of the season occurs this evening. 
An interesting program is announced for it. 
Indeed, what program can fail to be attractive 
which this delightful pianist undertakes ? 








Literature. 


[The prompt mention in our list of “Booksof the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub. 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of worke 
for further notice.) 


EBERS’S EGYPT.* 


GrorGE Epers is generally acknowledged 
to be one of the most remarkable writers of 
the nineteenth century. Scarcely one 
among the literary men who have risen to 
prominence during the last twenty years 
has reached so high a rank, or obtained so 
wide and so warma recognition, or achieved 
in his productions so great a success as he. 
The entire world of culture knows him, 
loves him, holds fast as personal souvenirs 
the delightful creations of his fancy. Never 
before has any genius been able to go so far 
back in antiquity, and from its obscurities 
bring forth so much that is vivid, faithful, 
and attractive. Egypt, with all her life, was 
lost sight of, buried, petrified; but under 
touch of this man’s magical talent she 
is reanimated, led thousands of years down 
the world’s history to our own times, and 
made to re-enact her everyday existence, 
her glory and her weaknesses, her arts and 
her religion, before our eyes. Is it not sing- 
ular that, in these days of telephone con- 
versation, of electric light, of kinship among 
the nations of the earth, the secrets of 
Egypt's utmost ages should be laid bare to 
our inspection, and the beginning and the 
ending of human history should be brought 
together? 

This could only be achieved by an author 
who was in the possession by nature of very 
peculiar talents; who understood how to 
revive the remote past to show the survival 
of the past in the present, and bid us 
recognize the thoughts of our minds and 
the desires of our hearts in those of people 
so long passedaway. In unique combina- 
tion, with gifts like these, it is a rare good 
fortune that has united in Professor Ebers 
scientific learning and accuracy with a 
vivacious, attractive style, transparently 
suited to instant popular comprehension 
and enabled him to spring at a bound to the 
position of one of the best known, most 
thoroughly liked, and the most extensively 
read authors of our times. 

Ebers was born on the first day-of March, 
1837, at Berlin, of one of the old families of 
Berlin. His father was a banker and a fac- 
tory owner; his mother a native of Holland 
and a woman of unusual excellence, energy, 
and beauty of character. After the early 
death of the father, she devoted herself to 
the careful rearing and training of her child, 
mainly at the parental hearth in the capital. 
As the son passed in years beyond her care, 
he was prepared for academic studies in a 
boys’ boarding school, founded by F. Frobel, 
at Keilhan, and at the gymnasium at 
Quedlinburg, from which he was gradu- 
ated, in 1856. Thereupon he resorted to the 
University of Géttingen, to study law; 
but even at this point the pursuit of juris- 
prudence began to prove less agreeable and 
linguistic and historical studies more in the 
line of his exceptional endowments. In 
the Spring of 1856 he was laid upon a sick 
bed by a severe cold, resulting in a lame- 
ness of the leg, from which he suffered 
during three years, and at length recovered 
only through the virtue of thermal baths, at 
certain continental springs, of which, in- 
deed, he still remains a regular visitor. 
During this illness he relinquished jurispru- 
dence as a profession, and determined upon 
philology and archeology. Under the di- 
rection of the celebrated Professor Richard 
Lepsius he turned his chief attention to 
Egyptology—the study of early Egyptian 
writing, speech, history, and archeology— 
already at that period awakening much in- 
terest and making rapid advance. He at- 
tended, also, the lectures of Brugsch Bey, 
Gerhard, Trendelenburg, and at the end of 
his course visited the chief museums of 
Europe, where Egyptian treasures were to 
be studied. In 1865 he obtained the priv- 
ilege of lecturing as Privatdocent at the 
University of Jena, in connection with the 
philosophical faculty on subjects pertaining 
to Egyptian language and art. In the same 
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year he married Antonie Beck, eldest 
daughter of the Birgermeister of Riga. 
His first publication had already been given 
to the worldthe year before, as an historical 
fiction, entitled ‘‘ An Egyptian Princess,” 
a work which immediately carried his name 
into circles of highest culture and rank, by 
reason of his historic fidelity, natural color- 
ing, poetic elevation, and of restoration of 
the life and humanity of centuries long 
gone by. 

The first part, ‘‘Egypt and the Books of 
Moses,” followed, a work whose second 
part, ‘*The Exodus,” has never been pub- 
lished. Though bearing the date of 1868, 
it was not really issued till 1870. It pre- 
sents a commentary on all passages in the 
books of Genesis and Exodus pertaining to 
Egypt, especially the ethnological tables of 
wen. x, and throws probably more light 
on the biblical accounts relating to the 
land of the Pharaohs than any other single 
work ever attempted. Several minor books, 
written in Latin and in German, followed, 
wholly scientific in character. In this year 
(1868) he was raised to the full rank of pro- 
fessor at Jena; but turned away from this 
post for along tour through Spain, North 
Africa, Egypt, the Land of Goshen, Nubia, 
the Sinaitic Peninsula, and Italy. 


Returning with rich acquisitions, he ac- 
cepted a chair of Egyptian Language and 
Archeology created for him at the Univers- 
ity of Leipzig, which he still retains. In 
the Summer of 1872 he put to press his 
volume ‘‘Through Goshen to Sinai,” in 
two divisions; the first a recital founded 
on his ‘‘Route Journal,” consisting of 
graphic and popular descriptions of the 
scenes visited, having direct bearing upon 
biblical topics, such as the Desert of the 
Exodus, the Mount of the Giving of the 
Law, etc., and the second a storehouse of 
material drawn from “The Library,” de- 
signed for critical investigators, and offer- 
ing a great variety of learning illustrative 
of the customs and mythology of Egypt, 
biblical geography, and the ancient history 
of the Sinaitic Peninsula. In the Autumn 
of the same year Ebers set out on still an- 
other journey to Egypt, which yielded un- 
paralled results. During along halt at the 
City of the Dead, at Thebes, he discovered 
a new historical inscription of great impor- 
tance and acquired the largest, finest, and 
above all most complete papyrus roll ever 
recovered from the remains of Egypt. By 
the generosity and munificence of the late 
King John of Saxony, himself an accom- 
plished scientist and zealous promoter of 
research, this incomparable document, 
dating from the sixteenth century B.C., 
was added to the library of the University of 
Leipzig, under the title of ‘‘ Papyrus Ebers.” 
Preserved almost without blemish, it con- 
tains not only a compkte treatise of Egyp- 
tian medicine in olden time, but a grammar 
and lexicon of the ancient Egyptian lan- 
guage, together with a history of early cul- 
ture among the people. 

In 1876 Ebers produced another work of 
historic fiction, ‘‘ Uarda,” which achieved 
a great success and has passed through 
many editions and into several translations. 
This popularity, too, was shared by his next 
work, ‘‘ Homo Sum.” A veritable sensation 
was created by ‘‘ The Sisters.” In 1880 his 
prolific pen produced in ‘‘The Emperor” 
a picture of the times of Hadrian. Still 
later he drew a most charming idyl, 
entitled ‘‘A Question,” out of Greek an- 
tiquity, suggested by a painting of Alma 
Tadema, the eminent artist of Holland. 
Turning from such poetical creations, in 
1880, Ebers wrote the text for the 
German edition of Hgypt, a master per- 
formance of descriptive skill. And now, 
associated with Hermann Guthe, he is em- 
ployed on a similar masterpiece of art, 
‘*: Palestine,” to whose realistic illustrations 
he adds his living words. 

Such a work as Zgypt is one of the glo- 
ries of the present age alone, for even twenty 
years ago it was impossible. Twenty years 
ago such an exposition might have been 
dreamed of; but only as an ideal, with no 
expectation of its attainment. In this ac- 
complishment, however, everything that 
genius can conceive, art contribute, wealth 
add to, and labor achieve appears to be 
done. We can imagine nothing better, 
grander, or more successful in its por- 
traiture. 

At first sight it would be said to divide 
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itself into two parts, the Ebers portion and 
the non-Ebers portion, or the text and the 
illustrations; but, on second thought, it 
will be conceded that the text of Ebers is 
quite as delineative, even picturesque as 
the illustrations, and that the pictorial por- 
tion could not explain itself alone half as 
well as the words of Ebers by themselves. 
But the part Ebers has contributed appears, 
first, in the plan of the work, which, in 
respect to narrative, begins with the Delta, 
and, following up the tangled thread of 
water, treats of things presenting themselves 
in orderly succession, until the borderland 
of the Cataracts and Phile is reached; and 
in respect to material embraces every kind 
of information and every line of research 
that could be instructive or interesting. 

The style is almost faultless—simple, 
pure, chaste, clearly intelligible, never 
redundant, conveys the thought impercep- 
tibly, and fastens the impression indelibly. 
Mingled with the descriptive text are glow- 
ing passages, in which both author and 
reader are carried away together in emo- 
tions excited by the subjects and by a 
pleasing poetic fancy. A single instance 
may be given: 

*“*T once, for some weeks, set up house in the 
peri style of the Temple of Isis, which is quite 
secluded, being enclosed on every side. With 
the help of some boatmen, we pitched our tent on 
the shady side of its beautiful court. The moon 
grew to fullness and began to wane again during 
our stay, and the silent nights which it was our 
happiness to spend in this wonderful and lovely 
spot were fullof unutterable delight. What is it 
that gives this island the charm which no one 
ever disputes? Is it the splendid buildings 
which stand on its soil? Is it the wreath of de- 
licious verdure that decks its shore, and which 
made an illustrious landscape gardener long to 
turn Phile into a park? Is it the sparkling, 
laughing, dashing waters of the river that has 
rescued and enclosed it from the desert and that 
dances round its shores? Is it the jagged 
crown of granite peaks and bowlders which form 
its rampart on the northern side, or the smiling 
plain which turns its face to the south? Is it 
the glorious blue sky of this rainiess region, 
which is never dimmed, Summer or Winter, by a 
shadowy clond? All these separately may be 
met with in no less perfection—nay, in even 
greater perfection—in other spots in Egypt. 
Still, where in all the wide world is there another 
place where all these beauties are so combined, 
and harmonized to one lovely whole, and sancti- 
fied, as it were, by the reverend associations and 
historical memories that pervade the very atmos- 
phere of the spot? It was a true instinct that 
led priests of the Pharaonic times to dedicate 
this pearl of the Nile to a feminine divinity—to 
Isis, who stood foremost of a trinity with Osiris 
and Horus, while many subsidiary deities were 
added to the cycle.” 

The reader of these volumes has the im- 
mense advantage over an ordinary tourist 
of following a leader who is a master fully 
equipped to exploit anything and every- 
thing, whether modern or ancient, art or 
history, inscription or pictured wall. His 
wisdom and his words unlock all mysteries 
and identify even the meanest relic of four 
thousand years ago. 

The illustrations occupy about half of 
the two volumes. They are taken mainly 
from the works of Germany’s ablest artists, 
among whom the names of Gnauth, L. 
Burger, F. Keller, W. Gentz, G. Richter, 
and Hans Makart are often seen; and they 
are largely selected from sketches made 


on the ground. Other ideal master- 
pieces of- art are drawn upon for 
striking pictures, such as ‘‘Israel in 


Egypt,” by E. J. Poynter; ‘‘Joseph and 
Pharaoh,” ‘‘ The Death of the First-born,” 
and ‘The Last Honors,” by Alma Tade- 
ma; and the ‘Dance in the Ruins of Kar- 
nak,” by J. F. Portaelis, Most of the illus- 
trations, however, are derived from photog- 
raphy, and are, therefore, exact; but also 
by the processes of modern engraving in 
the supply of distance and the toning down 
of hardness, the photographs have been 
transformed into artistic pictures of land- 
scapes by the riverside, facades of ruined 
temples, views of sphinx and pyramid- 
group, and court-yards of modern houses 
or areas of city gates. In addition to these, 
the pencil of some ubiquitous drawing- 
master has introduced a great array of 
minor cuts, from specimens of arabesque 
work and miniatures of ancient rulers, taken 
from statues, to the window of the harem, 
the money-changer, the date-gatherer, the 
story-teller, the market, the father of the 
cats, the street-dogs, the dromedary race, 
architectural details, as well as such full- 
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page designs as ‘‘The Avenue at Shibrah.” 
And sometimes this facile pencil touches off 
the humorous traits of Egyptian life, both 
human and animal, with ludicrous effect. 
In exhibiting portraits of typical speci- 
mens, from actual life of the several races, 
from Fellahin to Copt, both male and female, 
a very useful and interesting service is 
rendered. The ‘‘ Coptic Maiden,” the ‘ Pilot 
Omar,” the ‘* Abyssinian Female Slave,” 
the likeness of ‘‘ Ahmed-Abfi Nabbft, the 


Dragoman” are admirable and attract 
long study. Nothing appears to have 
failed to receive some sort of il- 
lustration, and no illustration implies 


less than a full understanding of the 
subject, whether it is a catacomb, some 
ancient utensil, or the tomb of a khalif. 
Not the least in value, now, is the remark- 
ably fine bird’s-eye view of the ‘Place 
Mohammed Ali,” in Alexandria, as it was 
and is no more. 


We write with the German original in 
view. Some abatement must be made as to 
the English edition; because, first, no 
translation can reproduce the elegance and 
vigor of Professor Ebers’s native composi- 
tion; while, to make the matter worse, the 
construction of Clara Bell’s sentences is 
often extremely bad. In the next place, the 
English edition is not a complete reproduc- 
tion of the German original, certain of 
the illustrations and some of the text being 
omitted. The omission of the map which 
accompanies the German original is another 
serious blemish of the English edition. The 
popular learners, for whom such a work is 
designed and otherwise thoroughly adapted, 
require its aid. Without a chart to show 
the relative positions along the line of the 
Nile of places mentioned, even the closest 
study will.end in confusion. This defect is 
not affected by the ‘‘Introduction,” by 
Dr. 8. Birch, peculiar, of course, to the 
English edition, which amounts to no more 
than a short historical survey of the country, 
unrelieved by anything new. 

-— —-—-——> 


THE MEMORIAL OF A FULL LIFE.* 


WE opened The Life and Letters of Hliza- 
beth Prentiss (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 
with some apprehension that, nothwith- 
standing the exceptional qualifications of 
the editor, it might prove inadequate. It 
was no easy task to achieve. There is a 
general impression among those who knew 
and loved this highly gifted woman that she 
did not do herself justice in her books, 
though they are so thoroughly admirable 
and helpful as to make it very high praise 
of the present memorial to say that it is 
successful in bringing out the lineaments of 
that splendid womanhood, and fails only 
as it falls short of that living portraiture 
which no biography ever did nor ever can 
give. 

The memoir opens with a charming ac- 
count of the childhood and early home of 
Miss Payson, and especially of her sainted 
father, from whom she inherited many of 
her qualities of person, of mind, and of 
character. The fine saying, originally ap- 
plied to Sara Coleridge, is quoted for 
Elizabeth Payson, with equal truth and 
beauty, that: ‘‘ Her fatherhad looked down 
into her eyes and left in them the light of his 
own.” The story of her girlhood training, 
and of the formation of her Christian char- 
acter contains nothing very striking; but is 
pervaded throughout by the charm of a life 
which is manifestly from the first anything 
but ordinary and which is evidently des- 
tined for high things. 

The kind of eminence to which she was 
destined is obvious from the start. We 
cannot conceive of Elizabeth Payson shin- 
ing in the pomp and circumstance of world- 
ly splendor, nor as making a great figure of 
any kind in worldly affairs. Had it been 
her lot to be thrown into such a career, the 
force and brilliancy of her higher life would 
have dulled its glitter and left those who 
saw her to remember only the transfigura- . 
tion of her wonderful spirit. The memoir 
of Madame Bunsen, and of Mrs. Augustus 





Hare, and of Sister Augustine have made 
us acquainted with three such lives, and 
now appears a kindred memoir of a kin- 
dred spirit, written by one who has been 
himself the friend of the Hares and 


* Tue Lire aNp LeTTERs or ELIZABETH PRENTISS, 
author of “Stepping Heavenward.” 8vo, pp. xiv, 573. | 
Ne w York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 1882. } 
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the Bunsens, and whose name Mrs. Pren- 
tiss chose for her own. Elizabeth Payson 
Prentiss, with all her intense and over- 
flowing spirituality, was neither a precisian 
nor a devotee. She was endowed with a 
rich, many-sided, free nature, which gave 
different persons, approaching her on differ- 
ent sides, different impressions of her char- 
acter. Some carried away the impression 
that she was a pietist—at least, in her early 
days at Richmond—and some that she in- 
clined to perfectionism. 

It was the partial view of the woman 
which left those narrow impressions. The 
ruling principle of her life was the love of 
God; not, however, in the form of laborious 
obedience to the command. Every young, 
enthusiastic soul gaining its first vision of 
the love of God and of the sacrifice 
of Christ will transform the command 
iuto a passion and follow it with the 
ardor of the beautiful devotion that be- 
longs to Christian youth and especially to 
Christian maidenhood. Young Christians 
are apt to be mystical in their type of piety. 
With pure, fresh hearts, unencumbered and 
unbroken by the routine and prudence of 
life, they love, and pray, and believe, in the 
full ardor of their youth. Seen in the 
mirror of these pages, there was something 
of this in Mrs. Prentiss, from first to last, 
and it was one of her most attractive 
features. Like her father, she had some 
deep inner capacity for prayer and devo- 
tion. Her husband records that the ‘ Im- 
itation of Christ” and books of that class 
lay always within her reach. A perfection- 
ist, however, she could not be, except so 
far as that character is implied in a very 
high ideal for Christian life and a very 
humble sense of shortcomings and failure 
in the pursuit of holiness. 

The ardor which reached out after the 
unseen and eternal carried itself into every 
detail of the seen and the actual; the love 
of children, love of friends, love of Nature, 
and even the love of art, were passions with 
her. One hour of friendly communing with 
her was worth days with another. She 
penetrated all disguises, and, throwing them 
aside with a winsome earnestness peculiarly 
her own, came down to your real life at 
once, and offered lavishly the riches of her 
sympathy, help, and counsel. You found, 
when you lefther, that you had told her the 
secrets of your inmost soul. But, with all 
her human ‘sympathy, she had no tolerance 
for gossip nor mere sentiment. Her spirit- 
uality was well tempered with hard sense 
and a quick humor, which kept her visitors 
in wholesome restraint. Her drollery was 
irresistible, and sent you out with the 
feeling that you had shaken off life’s mists 
and perplexities and waiked with free 
step in a brighter world. 

So this many-sided woman went on from 
year to year, writing books, with her chil- 
dren in her arms, that were read all over the 
world; attending to her household with an 
exquisite care and neatness, that left noth- 
ing to be desired; ministering to her hus- 
band and children, by whom she was 
adored; going forth on errands of mercy 
to the sick and afflicted; holding Bible 
readings that were a power over all that 
listened; exerting her brilliant wit and 
conversational powers for the benefit of all, 
rich or poor, who came in her way; a pas- 
sionate lover of nature and cultivator of 
flowers; and, finally, in her last days, as 
though her boundless energy craved more 
worlds to conquer, a persevering artist, and 
all this in the midst of a life-long struggle 
with ill health, enduring pain and sleepless- 
ness that would have quenched the energy 
of most persons. Verily, she was an astonish- 
ment to her friends. The book ought to be 
put into the hands of the young, not only to 
show them what one womancan accomplish, 
but as a type of the highest and best kind of 
Christian biography. It was a life full of 
prayer and faith and every kind of Chris- 
tian activity; but the greater thing is that 
all this Christian activity led up to some- 
thing yet higher and better and resulted in 
something which made life fuller. This is 
a step which many formal and much-praised 
Christian biographers do not take. Both 
the writers and the subjects of such 
memoirs appear to make a point of pride 
in letting the prayer, the devotion, and the 
faith end with themselves before they have 
imparted anything to the life which really 
add to its fullness, and therefore leave an 
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impression of emptiness on the readers of 
this busy and realistic age. 

Not so with Mrs. Prentiss. Her life was 
glorious in its fullness and richness. That 
fullness and richness was the special achieve- 
ment of her Christian character and gave her 
the power and the completeness promised 
to him who is “ filled with all the fullness 
of God.” mC 
RECENT QUARTERLIES AND RE- 

VIEWS. 


Tue most important paper in the periodicals 
to be noticed is Professor Briggs’s discussion of 
the Higher Criticism in the Presbyterian Re- 
veiw, to whichwe have already called attention 
in our columns. The same number contains a 
striking article on ‘‘The Teaching of Our Lord 
Regarding the Sabbath and its Bearing on 
Christian Work,” by Dr. George Patterson, which 
asserts that works of mercy, charity, and Chris- 
tian usefulness are an essential part of the right 
observance of the day. The view proposed 
would convert the Sabbath from the field-day of 
the preachers and the Sabbath-school into that 
of the Church militant and make ita grand 
movement of the host along the whole line and 
withall arms engaged. We have read Dr. J. 
Harris Patton’s paper on “ The Separation 
of Church and State in Virginia” with interest. 
The Scottish Kirk is a stubborn piece of evidence 
against his argument for Presbyterian prece- 
dence in calling for the separation of Church and 
State, and it 1s not easy to make more of their 
history in Virginia than a very natural attempt to 
liberate themselves from the depressing influence 
of the Episcopal supremacy. Dr. Craven con- 
tributes a paper on ‘The Revised Book of Dis- 
cipline,” which has a special interest for all the 
constituency of the General Assembly. The Rev. 
William 8S. Harsha, in “Darwinism and the 
Dakota Groups,” brings forward a series of 
geologic facts in opposition to the hypothesis of 
development and presses them vigorously against 
the theory. We judge that we have Mr. Mozley’s 
‘Reminiscences of Oriel College” to thank for 
the suggestion of Professor Archibald Alexander's 
interesting paper on “John Henry Newman and 
the Oxford Revival.” The Notes, Notices, and 
Book Reviews, which in this quarterly are always 
the best that can be obtained, are in this number 
unusually full. 

The American Catholic Quarterly Review 
opens the year with a number which, with all its 
general interest and ability, succeeds in nothing 
more distinctly than in giving an impression of 
the radical distinction between Roman Catholi- 
cism and the rest of the Church and the world. 
The opening paper, on the ‘Social and Moral 
Aspect of Italy and other Catholic Countries,” 
will be to all well-informed readers an attempt to 
make the best of a bad state of things, for which 
nothing on this earth is so much responsible as 
the Roman Catholic: Church. The general mon- 
archical tendency of the paper, its sympathy 
with absolutism and absolutist dynasties, and 
scorn for popular monuments, recall the perti- 
nent warning of the liberal and not at all alarm- 
ist premier of Great Britain, Mr. Gladstone, 
against the Church of Rome, as dangerous to 
the liberties of a freecountry. There is a broader 
sympathy and freer spirit in the paper on the “ In- 
fluence of St. Francis on Mediwval Art” and on 
“Church Architecture in the United States.” The 
article on ‘‘ The Irish Situation” yields a reluct- 
ant testimony to the fact that Ireland is now tran- 
quil and has much to thank the present administra- 
tion for. Those who recognize the importance 
of the doctrine of the sacraments in support- 
ing the discipline of the Church will be grateful 
for the paper on ‘Frequent Communion.” The 
contribution on Religion and Life starts from the 
inspiration of a good Protestant book (Newman 
Smyth’s “‘ Old Faiths in a New Light) ” and is very 
suggestive. Mr. John MacCarthy brings up and 
drives home an excellent point in ‘‘The Public 
Press and Public Morals.” Dr. Shea’s remarks, 
“The Observance of Sunday and Civil Laws for 
its enforcement,” awaken the suspicion that, like 
one of Dickens’s characters, who, when he for- 
gave like a Christian, did not forgive at all; the 
observances he pleads for is of the kind which 
honors by the breach more than by the observ- 
ance. Considering the Roman belief in the sur- 
vival of miracles in the recent Church, the Rev. 
Mr. Hoeffer had to struggle with a hard theme in 
answering the question Is Spiritism a Develop- 
ment of Christianity? What a Protestant 
might call simple delusion of man or devil he 
explains as pure didblerié or possession, 

The Catholic World for February is a less pug- 
nacious publication. The Rev. A. F. Hewitt opens 
with a discussion of the Eschatology of Origen, 
inspired by the recent indication of his ortho- 
doxy by Professor Vincenzi and the quotation of 





duction of severe history. 8. Hubert Burke has 
a fair and readable paper on ‘‘Sir Thomas More 
and His Times.” Eugene L. Didier does not 
make out a strong case in his complaint of 
“The Anti-Catholic Spirit of Certain Writers.” 
“The School Grievance and its Remedy,” by the 
Rev. Walter Elliott, would be stronger if the 
secularity complained of had not so largely 
grown out of the Catholic policy. One thing, at 
all events, is settled, that the American people 
will consent to no sectarian distribution of the 
common school funds. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra (now in its fifty-third 
year) places at the head of the January num- 
ber the eminently conservative inaugural of 
the Rev. E. C. Bissell, D.D., to the chair of 
Hebrew in the Theological Institution at Hart- 
ford, in which Dr. Bissell expresses his views as 
to the “ Proposed Reconstruction of the Penta- 
teuch.” Professor E. Benjamin Andrews, of 
Brown University, follows with a prolonged but 
original analysis of ‘‘The Conception of Ecclesia 
in the New Testament.” He sums up in these con- 
clusions : (1.) ‘* The Conception of Ecclesia in the 
New Testament” is based on the Old Testament, 
Srp, to which it answers exactly; (2) the New 
Testament and the classic Ecclesia have 
different connotations, and, therefore, (3) 
the New Testament conception does not 
come to us by the way of the classic, but (4) 
from Jewish and not heathen types. (5.) In the 
New Testament the church (c@cumenical) is the 
logical prius of the local church. At the same 
time ‘‘it cannot be shown that Christ intended his 
church to be a visibly organic whole. The 
moral solidarity brought by faith is one 
thing; and that Christ exalted; the political 
solidarity by external organization is quite 
another thing, and that, except. in its simplest 
and local forms, Christ unsparingly condemned.” 
The striking article is to us the Rev. Mr. John- 
son’s No. II on “ Positivism as a Working Sys- 
tem,” in which he compares it to Confucianism and 
at the end of his prolonged and vigorous analysis 
shows that Confucianism owes its success to a 
religious element introduced by Mencius, which 
Positivism lacks and ignores. Article IV is an 
“Argument from Christian Experience for 
the Inspiration of the Bible,” by Professor 
Frank H. Foster, of Middlebury College. Pro- 
fessor James Davis Butler, Ph. D., of Madison, 
Wisconsin, translates the extremely interesting 
diary of ‘“‘ The School-Life of Walafried Strabo, 
A.D, 816, at the Benedictine Abbey of Reichenau.” 
The notes on recent researches in the Roman 
Catacombs and in university intelligence are 
more than usually rich. 

The Modern Review for January contains a 
number of striking articles, among which we 
notice a cautious and, on the whole, conservative 
but very intelligent review of Professor Seeley’s 
‘“‘Natural Religion,” by the editor; another by 
Professor Sarson of ‘Henry George’s Progress 
and Poverty.” Professor C. B. Upton contributes 
the second of two noticeable articles on ‘Dr. 
James Martineau’s Spinoza.” Mr. C. C. Coe 
makes a strong and sensible argument for the 
abolition of judicial oaths, on grounds commonly 
alleged, but which will always fall short of full 
conviction while the solemnity of an oath or 
responsible affirmation is held to place the 
transaction on the highest possible grounds of 
personal responsibility. We notice also in this 
number a criticism of “Pfliederer’s view of St. 
Paul’s Dectrine,” by P. T. Forster; another on 
“The Literature of Israel,” by P. H. Wicksteed. 
The notices of books are full and critical. Mr. 
Thomas Tyler has a note in reply to Professor 
Sayce’s strictures on his proposed derivation of 
Jehovah, or Jahveh, from Dyaus, the sky-god. 

There is no reason in the world why Professor 
H. Ulrici on “Spiritism a Scientific Question ” 
should not be heard in reply to the open letter 
addressed to him by Professor Wundt; but to 
find this reply translated by the Rev. J. B. Chase, 
at the head of the January number of the 
New Englander is, to say the least, an odd selec- 
tion for the banner article of the num- 
ber. It is followed by a view of ‘Con- 
ditions of Belief,” by the Rev. Burdett 
Hart, which reads like five canons for going it 
in the dark. The article on “‘Swedenborg asa 
Theologian and Seer,” by the Rev. J. Brainard 
Thall, especially the humorous remark that Swe- 
denborg was the Jules Verne of modern philos- 
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very successfully of our diplomats, though we 
éannot look at “‘ Among our Diplomats” as a pro- 
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ophers, isexcellent. So also is Dr. J. M. Whiton on 
Darwin and Darwinism. A thoroughly scholarly 
paper on the “ Preservation of Classic Texts” (a 
very good point to illuminate in this way) is con- 
tributed by Professor A. G. Hopkins, of Hamil- 
ton College. Mr. Austin Bierbower has a bright 
paper on ‘St, Thomas Aquinas,” which, how- 
ever, commits itself to a common misunderstand- 
ing of the principle credo ut intelligam, and is 
yet wilder in its generalized proposition that 
“St, Thomas legitimatized prejudice and gave a 
code for its defense. He organized ignorance 
into system and made it a satisfying substitute 
He created the world of theology 


from nothing, and provided, by excluding the 
light, against ite return to that element.” We 
agree in this matter with the Pope’s encyclical 
that the study of Aquinas is an admirable correct- 
ive for certain intellectual disorders of the 
times, and we wish that our brilliant friend were 
somewhat leas richly endowed with epigrammatic 





facility. The number contains also a discussion 
of ‘‘Herbert Spencer’s Date of Ethics,” by the 
Rev. A. C. Sewall, of “The Pilgrim Line of 
Theological Progress,” by the Rev. Dr. George 
Moor, The Rev. F. H. Burdick exposes a popu- 
lar fallacy in regard to the Spencerian theory 
of movement in natural development from 
the less to the more complex. The Hon. 
Frederick J. Kingsbury writes a pleasant view of 
imaginative sentiment on “Saint Luke: Physi- 
cian, Painter, and Poet.” The attribution to the 
apostle of a poetic character is an ingenious 
inference of the author The intimation that 
St. Luke may have been also a painter has no 
better authority than the Greek legend which 
Nicephorus Callisus set agoing in the Middle 
Ages, when it was currently believed that he 
painted our Lord, Joseph, Mary, and some, at 
least, of the gpostles. This is all the evidence 
we know of, unless we add that of the priests of 
the Ara Celi, at Rome, whuse special treasure is 
the wooden bambino made by St. Joseph, as 
carpenter, and painted by St. Luke. 

The Methodist Quarterly Review opens 
with a striking engraving of the Rev. Dr. Eger- 
ton Ryerson, which it follows with a notice of 
his life and work in Canada, by the Rev. E. Bar- 
rass. Professor Latimer, of the Boston Uni- 
versity, contributes the opening number on 
Duns Scotus. ‘Methodist Doctrinal Standards ” 
are discussed by the Rev. R. Wheatley. There 
is a pleasant sketch of “Shakespeare: His Writ- 
ings and His Editors,” by the Rev. H. J. Fox, 
with a strong preference expressed for Rolfe’s 
among the later editions for common use. ‘“Per- 
sian Poetry” is handled by the Rev. B. H. Bad- 
ley, who has the advantage of residence at Luck- 
now. The Rev. J. N. Fradenburgh, Ph.D., 
writes on ‘“‘The Religion of Babylonia and As- 
syria.” There is a comprehensive and suggest- 
ive survey of the “Present State of Protestant 
Theology,” by the Rev. Dr. Liebhart, which, 
good as it is in other points, is strangely meager 
on the burning question of all, the exegetico-his- 
toric treatment of the Bible. The editor’s work 
in the reviews and summaries is characterized 
by the vigor and brightness which we have 
learned to look for in every number. 
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Wer are glad, for once, to escape from the 
farrago of anatomical nonsense as tosinging and 
voice culture into the sweet good sense and pure 
Italian culture of Artistic Singing, by Sabrina H. 
Dow (Boston: Lee & Shepard), who points out 
in the first place how little can be done by treat- 
ises and how much depends on imitation and 
acquisition by practice from a good teacher. 
The method of breathing, on which so much de- 
pends, is that which we have steadily advocated 
and which consists simply in an erect position, 
with the lungs freed from the weight of the 
chest and shoulders and the abdomen free to 
move as the lungs require. The mysterious ana- 
tomical complexities, of which we read so much, 
were not heard of in the school of Garcia nor of 
Porpora, who made breathing a very simple mat- 
ter of nature, and taught their pupils to stand 
erect, to leave the abdomen free, to hold back 
their breath and spend it with parsimonious 
self-control. The little book is a series of ad- 
wirable illustrations of the essential points and 
elements of the Italian be! canto and of the es- 
sential importance of sound method and good 
teaching. The author deplores the decay of good 
and thorough training in singers and points out 
its disastrous effects. We owe much to Germany 
in music ; but in that much is a good deal which 
is distinctively bad and has injured song. The 
enormous instrumental development has become 
disproportionate to the vocal. The instrumental 
accompaniments encroach on the voice and often 
take the leadirfg part. In Schubert’s “‘ Erl King” 
the voice is a kindof foil for the piano. Piano 
teachers assume that they understand the voice 
and are able to write songs and train singers. In 
the Italian school of Porpora, the voice was the 
principal consideration, and the music was writ- 
ten for it by composers who could sing and under- 
stood the voice. Beethoven has much to answer 
for in this modern disregard of the limitations 
and capacities of the voice. Much of the modern 
vocal music is so delicate and subtle as to exhaust 
the singer’s nervous force more than a whole 
evening of Italian fiorituri. The merit of this 
charming and useful volume is that it stands on 
the high ground of the best Italian school and 
points out the outlines of the method, which is 
the one method of nature, on which great results 
have been reached in the past and in which all 
of the great results which now remain to us are 
sustained. 


....The January number of the U. 8. Official 
Postal Guide (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is now 
ready. It contains, as usual, corrected to date, 
alphabetical lists of all post-offices in the United 
States, with county and state; of post-offices 
arranged by states; of post-offices arranged by 
states and counties, with the geographical posi- 
tion of the counties ; of the money-order offices, 
domestic and international ; of post-offices of the 
first, second, and third class, with salaries; of 
counties and a list of letter-carrier offices; of 
Canadian money-order offices ; information about 
mailable matter; full directions about money- 
orders and registered letters; rates of foreign 








and domestic postage; all needed information 
about postal matters, together with lists of 
streets, avenues, and money-order offices or sta- 
tions in New York and Chicago, showing where 
money-orders addressed to persons residing in 
those cities should be made payable. A new and 
valuable feature in this number of the Guide is a 
table giving the time of transit of mails between 
the larger cities of the United States, which will 
obviate the necessity of consulting a multitude of 
railway guides for the same purpose. Under the 
title ‘Postal Laws and Regulations” are given 
synopses of all laws and orders affecting the 
service, as well as the rulings of the department. 
arranged under appropriate heads, for easy ref- 
erence, The rulings cover almost every point in 
the construction of the postal laws that may 
arise. When a point has once been passed upon, 
the department refers to the Guide, instead of 
giving a new ruling. The supplementary num- 
ber, issued monthly, contains the latest changes 
in post-offices, postal laws, etc. 


..--The Messrs. Macmillan & Co, send us a 
volume of highly entertaining stories, in the main 
from Ariosto, Paladin and Saracen, by H. C. 
Holloway Calthrop, well illustrated by Mrs. Arthur 
Lemon. What has and what has not a distinct 
Ariosto origin in these stories, as they now stand 
Englished, can only be decided by prolonged and 
minute comparisons. The originals have been 
treated freely and many changes made as to 
which no question can arise, considering the 
translation as destined for young readers. Some, 
as, for instance, allusions to modern books, such 
as Grimm’s stories and the “Ingoldsby Le- 
gends,” and changes in the drift of the story, 
with the view of softening its points would be 
open to criticism if the author’s object were to 
translate or even to represent Ariosto with 
serious literary purpose. He, however, disclaims 
this intention and frankly admits that he has 
written a volume of stories for young people 
taken in the main from Ariosto. In this light 
his work is a great success. The stories are 
full of poetry, romance, and good, healthy 
objective entertainment. There is no trace 
of that sentimentality (moral or immoral) 
in them which ‘sicklies o’er” so much 
modern juvenile literature. The legend, the 
romance, and the extravagance is palpable and 
will deceiveno one, They follow Ariosto closely 
enough to have the advantage of his genius to 
lead the way, to illustrate the subject, and to 
raise the stories to a considerable degree of im- 
portance in literary history. The stories them- 
selves are extremely fascinating in their English 
form and turn on deeds of chivalry and romance 
in the wars and court of Charlemagne, between 
the Paladin and the Saracen. They preserve 
through all their wanderings a sort of epic 
unity and revolve around one heroine and hero, 


....The Problem of the Poor, by Helen 
Campbell (Fords, Howard & Hulbert), is what 
it claims to be, a record of work in unquiet 
places, compiled from sketches by the author 
which have been made during the past three 
years and for the most part published in Sunday 
Afternoon and in Lippincott’s Magazine, The 
little volume is based on personal observation. 
It abounds in thrilling scenes and experiences 
among the poor and is intended to instruct the 
public as to their condition, and interest them in 
industrial education, as one of the solutions of 
the problem. 


....We have examined with pleasure a little 
volume of poems by Mr. John B. Tabb, privately 
printed and dedicated to Cardinal Newman with 
permission, a commendation which makes it 
unnecessary for us to say that they are 
poems of more than common merit. We observe 
in those we have read a distinct and complete 
poetic idea embodied in the verse, and a happy 
absence of effort to jingle one’s self into poetry 
by the aid of rhythmic lines. The diction is 
clear and the versification good. We hope the 
author will be encouraged to publish a volume. 


....Vol. II of the Parchment Edition of 
Shakespeare's Works is out, with its clear and 
beautiful type,excellent flat linen paper and dainty 
appearance. The volume contains ‘‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” “ As You Like it,” ‘“‘ The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew,” and “‘All’s Well that Ends 
Well.” 
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LITERARY NOTES FROM BOSTON. 


Tux Ship and Ice Journals of Lieutenant De 
Long, which are to be published by Messrs, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., under the title of 
“The Voyage of the ‘Jeannette,’” will not be 
ready before the monthof April. A great deal 
of interest attaches to this work, The journals 
were brought home by Engineer Melville and 
given to Mrs. De Long, who has undertaken the 
task of editing them. The story told by them 
is supplemented by the testimony of the surviv- 
ors of the ill-fated expedition. Among other 
features, the work will contain a biographical 
sketch of Commander De Long. 

The new volumes in the Riverside edition of 
Hawthorne's works will be published this month, 
as volumes third and fourth. The former will 
comprise ‘The House of the Seven Gables” and 
‘The ‘Snow Image”; the latter will include 
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‘‘The Wonder-Book,” “Tanglewood Tales,” and 
‘“* Grandfather’s Chair.” 

A “Lowell Birthday Book” is in press at 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s and will be ready early 
this month. It partakes of muchof the well- 
known character of other birthday books. 

The “ American Statesman” series has proved 
a good venture. A new volume is now passing 
through the printers’ bearing the title of ‘James 
Monroe.” It is the work of President D. C. Gilman, 
of the Johns Hopkins University, and is the first 
biography of any note ever given of the late 
president and author of the (famous ‘“ Monroe 
Doctrine.” 

The first volume of Richard Grant White’s 
‘“¢ Shakespeare ” will be published by the last of 
this month. The complete work will be in three 
volumes. 

“Whom Katy Married” is the title of Miss 
Amanda M. Douglas’s new novel, which Messrs. 
Lee & Shepard are getting ready for publication. 
It is a very strong story and not unworthy of 
the author of ‘In Trust.” 

The same house will publish next week Mr. 
George H. Calvert’s new historical work on 
**Mirabeau.” 

Messrs. 8. E. Cassino & Co., in conjunction 
with Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, have in active 
preparation ‘‘The Standard Library of Natural 
History,” a popular account of the animal king- 
dom. This work will be published in six octave 
volumes, illustrated by over six hundred plates 
and numerous illustrations in the text. The 
first volume will begin with the protozoa and 
end with the mollusks ; the second treats of the 
crustacea and insects ; the third of fishes, reptiles, 
and batrachia ; the fourth volume is devoted to 
birds ; the fifth to mammals; and the sixth to 
man. The whole work is to be written from the 
American standpoint, each group being treated 
by an American naturalist, who has paid special 
attention to it, and the whole edited by Dr. 
Elliot Coues and Mr. J. 8. Kingsley. About 
fifty of the most prominent naturalists in this 
country are now at work upon the prospective 
contents of these pages, 

Boston, Mass., February 2d, 1883. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 








A sECOND volume of Serjeant Ballantine’s 
reminiscences of the English Bar is in press. 
——A third edition of Dr. Nichols’s wor, 
Whence, What, Where? is now in preparation by 
thé publishers, A. Williams & Co.——~—Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls have reprinted Mr. Paxton 
Hood’s Oliver Cromwell: His Life, Times, Battle- 
fields, and Contemporaries, as the first volume 
of their very cheap “ Standard Library Series.” 
The single volumes of the seriés are to be sold at 
twenty-five cents each, and the works to appear 
in it are to be those of merit and note, 
John W. Lovell Co. have arranged with the 
Rev. R. Heber Newton, to publish in their popu- 
lar “‘ Loveli’s Library” the sermons now in the 
course of delivery on “‘ The Right and Wrong 
Uses of the Bible.” The whole series of ser- 








mons, seven in all, will be issued in one volume, | 
printed from large type, in neat 12mo form, pa- | 


per covers, for 20 cents._——The author of Mr. 
Isaacs, Mr. F, Marion Crawford, has been some- 


what pressed to dramatize his clever book,—_—— | 


Messrs. T. B, Peterson Bros., of Philadelphia, 
will publish an English translation of Alphonse 
Daudet’s new novel of Parisian life, ZL’ Evangeliste. 

——Moses King, the well-known publisher of 
Cambridge, Mass., is preparing to issuea His- 
tory of the Cambridge High School, including an 
account of the first ten years of the School and a 
catalogue of its graduates. The Critic has 
thoughtfully begun publication in its columns of 
a valuable series of book-lists, ‘‘for the use of 
students and amateurs.” The table of works in 
the department of theology, which appeared in 
the issue of January 20th, was prepared by Dr. 
chaff, in connection with Professor Francis 
Brown._———Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. have 
in press “The Life of Adoniram Judson,” by 
his son, Edward Judson. It will present a con- 
xecutive narrative ef the labors and sufferings 
of this pioneer missionary while introducing 
Christianity into the Burman Empire. It will 
also include full descriptions of his interviews 
with the native king, his long confinement 
in the death-prison at Ava, his missionary 
tours in the jungles, and his translation 
of the Bible into Burmese. Letters hitherto 
unpublished will throw new light upon his 
personal and domestic character 
Mr. J. O. Converse has printed in a neat and 
attractive form, through William W. Williams, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, a lecture delivered by him 
in August, 1882, before several state educational 
associations, Garfield the Ideal Man. The little 











pamphlet is embellished with a finé portrait on | 


steel of the dead President. Mr. Robert 
Browning proposes to publish a new book of 
verse quite soon. The title of this will be 
Jocoseria. Among the poems to be printed 
within its covers will be Donald, a deer-hunting 
tale, Solomon and Balkis, Christina and Mon- 
aldeschi, and Mary Wollstonecraft and Fuseli. 
Mr. Henry M. Trollope has informed 
the London Atheneum that his distinguished 
father left behind him an autobiograph- 
ical memoir, which will be published dur- 














ing the coming season, Mr, Oscar Wilde 
expects to return to the Eastern United States in 
the Autumn of the present year. His book on 
America is reported to be exceedingly uncompli- 
mentary.——-—Mrs. Mary Robinson, the admired 
English poetess, has completed a novel, Arden, 
A recent acquisition of the National Li- 
brary of Paris is a manuscript containing the 
Mishna, the Babylonian Talmud,and two tracts, 
The manuscript is in size a vellum quarto, 
which includes two hundred and thirteen leaves, 
closely covered with characters of entire legibil- 
ity. The book is supposed to have been in the 
copyist’s hands during the twelfth century.——_— 
Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co, will publish imme- 
diately the new work by the Due de Broglie, 
Frederick II and Maria Theresa. Mra. Cashel 
Hoey is the translator, The Duc de Broglie re- 
ceived special permits to examine the Imperial 
Archives in Vienna, and a large quantity out of 
personal papers yielded him a variety of novel and 
interesting matter for his book.-—---The Chau- 
cer Society's first volume for 1883 will be Mr. 
William Michael Rossetti’s comparison of the old 
English poet’s Troilus with Boccaccio’s Filo- 
strate, ~Mrs. Mary Cecil Hay has ready for 
the press a new novel, Bid me Discourse. We 
hope that it is an improvement on the author’s 
later stories, Old Myddleton’s Money and The 
Arundel Motto are far superior to any subsequent 


literary efforts she had put forth,_-——Mrs. Oli- 
phant can hardly be blamed for her displeasure 
at the uncourteous way in which she is mentioned 
in Bishop Wilberforce’s journal, a ee of which 
is printe -e in his Life: “Mrs, er ant did -_ 
understand him (Edward Irving) at all; 
variety, so kind—never depreciated a living « 3... 
ture. . Mrs, Oliphant narrow and jeal- 
ous and greatly the cause of submitting him to 
his foes.” 
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(Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro. 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designativuns of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc. 
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forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
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NEW ‘PUBLICATION s. 


Art Galleries of Thos, £. Kirby & Go, 


845 and 847 BROADWAY. 


An Exhibition and Sale of the First Importance 
ou Free Exhibition Day and Evening. 


MR. R, AUSTIN ROBERTSON’S 
Most Valuable Collection 


SS 


ANTIQUE CHINESE = PORCELAINS. 


Beautiful and artistic specimens in Solid 
Colors, Egg Shell, Decorative Specimens, Bleu 
de Nankin, Crackle Ware, etc., and 


Japanese Art Objects, 


ALL OF WHICH ARE OF THE 


HIGHEST QUALITY and GREAT RARITY. 


Being the fence selection of the owner 
ay ng 2. Fa ence se China and Japan for 





nai portman COLLECTION TO 
Be Sold Without Reserve 


atl cars 


Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday After- 
noons Next, 


February 12, 13, and 14, at 2 1-2 o’clock. 
*.* Descriptive Catalogues mailed free to any address. 


| author has yet writte 


D. LOTHROP & €0.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THUCYDIDES. 


Translated into English, with marginal 
. By A fe JE wart, ., master of Balio! 


ysis and 

 Dostor 

fessor of Greek thet: versity 0; ‘ord, rr 

of theology in the University of Leyden. Edited 
with introduction to American edition Andrew P. 


Peabody, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, $3.50. 


Leading Men of Japan. 


With a Historical Gummery of the Em ~ ~y 
CHARLES LANMAN, author of “ “rhe Japanese Amer- 
ical ‘igmo, cloth, $2. 


The Man of the House. 


One of Pansy’s inimitable stories. Fully illustrated 
by Robert Lewis. 514 pp., 12mo, cloth, price, $1.50. 


By Ernest INGERSOLL. Very fully and finely illus. 
trated, 12mo, cloth, $1. 


Mary Burton Abroad. 


Charming sketches and stories of life in reign 
lands. By ANSY. Fully illustrated. 16mo, cloth “al 


“ It is, by all odds, the most truly Ameri- 
ean novel that has appeared in a long time,’? 
“A vemarkable work wer fiction.’’ 


The Colonel's ‘Daughter; 


or, Winning His Spurs. 
BY CAPT. CHARLES KING, U. 8S. ARMY. 
12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.50. 





‘* Novels of American army life are rare 
and good ones have been unknown before the 
appearance of this one,’’ 





A New Novel by “* The Duchess.” 
PORTIA; 


OR, BY PASSIONS ROCKED. 


By the author of “ Phyllis,” “Molly Bawn,” “ Faith 
and Unfaith,” ete. 
12mo. Ex'ra cloth, as 25. Foper cover, 40 cents. 


“One of the most tpiking nove novels the the, , Duchess’ has 
written Pittsbu rah e 
readable, bs aa mow York Mail 


“Tt is a bright po 
story is a good one—the best by odds, the 
Day. 


and Ex press. 
“ This 
—Baltimore 


r sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, i prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
x 15 and i 17 Market ‘Street, Philadelphia. 


The Fifth Thousand Now Ready. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ELIZABETH PRENTISS, 


author of “Stepping Heavenward," 


with steel portrait and five full- pe iilustrations. 
Royal 12mo, 675 pages, bound in cl 2.95. 


“ One of the most emming booka in Religious Lit- 
erature.”—N, ¥. Obsei 


Anson D. F. Randolph & -Co., 


900 Broadway, cor. 20th St., New York. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on Ea of price Fractions 
may be remitted in post-stam 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


His Sermons are published in large, clear type, in 
the weekly pamphlet,** PLYMOUTH PULPIT.” 
Of all Newsdealers, 7 Cents. By the year, #2. 
Clergymen and Theological Students, $1.70. . 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 
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A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. ¥. 
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Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, &Co., N.Y. 
THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Cloth. 360 pages. 
Price, by mail, postpaid, 75 Cents. 


Ow to the continued demand for this book, we 
' liged to publish Gy? edicion, and 
from $1 to to 75 Cents. 








interest 
article in a recent issue of The Century, “How 
coln was Nominated.” 
Address 0: to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, New York. 


H. B. NIMS & CO., School Globes, Troy, N. Y. 


Takea postal card, ad- 
dress it to Tue WEEKLY 


Press, Philad’a, ask fora 


specimen and premium 
list of popular books. 
You will be pleased. 


FAMILY MAGAZINES 


GRADED TO SUIT ALL AGES. 


Wide Awake, $2.50 a year, 25 centsa number. For 
old and young folks and all the family. 

The Pansy, weekly, 75 cents a year. For young 
folks from 7 to 12. 

Our Little Men and Women, Slayear. 10 centsa 
number. For youngest readers. 

Babyland, 50 cents a year, 5 cents a number. 
only magazine for the babies. 

Send subscriptions to your bookseller, or to the 
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D, LOTHROP & 00., Boston, Mass. 
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1.—It has 5,300 daily circulation. 

2.—It has 13,600 weekly circulation. 

8.—It is printed in the largest city in Kansas. 

4.—Its advertising rates, considering circulation, are 
very reasonable. 

5.—It has been published without interruption for 
twenty-five years. 

6.—Itis the only Leavenworth paper receiving the 
morning Western Associated Press report. 

7.—It has five or more subscribersin every post-office 
and is read by the people of every city, village, 
and hamlet in the State of Kansas. 

8,—It never inserts an advertisement fora man who 








is not fi cially le ; hence, you are not 
thrown into tition with humbugs and 
frauds. 


9.—While it is recognized as an outspoken journal, 
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ciples in a state that gives 50,000 Republican 
majority. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


DEMAND FOR A NEW CREED. 


Tue English Presbyterian Church has 
felt the same difficulties which have been 
complained.of in its sister churches beyond 
the Tweed concerning subscription to the 
Standards, and has been preparing to take 
into serious consideration the question of 
lessening or overcoming them, In the 
Synod last year the matter came up on 
an overture from the Liverpool Presbytery, 
asking for relief. In the discussion which 
took place there seemed to be little differ- 
ence of opinion as to the existence of the 
difficulties referred to or the desirability 
of removing them. One speaker said candi- 
dates for the eldership were deterred by 
the severe way in which the Calvinistic 
doctrines were expressed in the Confession. 
Another thought that the present formula, 
which asked candidates to ‘sincerely re- 
ceive and adopt the doctrine of the Confes- 
sion of Faith,” was more than most elders 
and ministers cared to subscribe. Another 
speaker referred to the ‘Declaratory Act” 
of the United Presbyterian Church which 
like an 
illumination and gave instant relief.” And 
Dr. Donald Frazer said that, if the Seven- 
teenth Century document was 
factory, Slet us have a new one.” No defi- 
nite action was taken, however, it being 
suggested that it was desirable to get an 
expression from the presbyteries and let 
the next Synod deal with the matter. 

The presbyteries are discussfhg the ques- 
tion and expressing their opiniors as to 
necessity and mode of relief. The London 
Presbytery recently held a conference on 
the subject. Mr. Robert Whyte, an elder 
who had taken a prominent part in the dis- 
cussion in the Synod, read a paper, in 
which he pointed out the defective portions 
of the Confession. He contended that the 
Confession was not in harmony with the 
living faith of the Church exhibited itself in 
God's eternal love. The teachings (we 
adopt the summary of the Christian World) 
of the Confession on the vital subject of 
the redemption did not clearly represent the 
teaching of Scripture. The Confession said 
Christ died for the elect, which was not the 
teaching of the Lord Jesus nor was it the 
teaching of the apostles. We looked in 
vain to the Confession for any clear state- 
ment of human responsibility. It teaches 
that man’s action is unalterably determined 
for him and that he lies no longer under 
any burden of responsibility for his own 
salvation or loss, which was not the teach- 
ing of Scripture. Nor were these the 
truths set forth clearly from their pulpits. 
It made them wonder how those good men, 
the framers of the Confession, to whom God 
had revealed Jesus, could have produced 
such a portrait of him as was given in that 
document. The Westminster divines be- 
lieved, and put it into the Confession, that 
God created the world in six days; but this 
was not what the Church believed to-day. 
The Christian conscience revolted at the 
Confession’s teachings regarding the fate 
of the heathen and of non-elect children 
who died in infancy. Though God had no 
new truths to reveal to his Church, he did 
lead her into fuller experience of what his 
love really is. Men not wanting in intelli- 
gence, and not all wanting in fairness, did 
continually assert as the beliefs of their 
Church dogmas which its members held in 
abhorrence. Whether they equally misrep- 
resented the professed faith of the Church 
was another matter. Since Christians of 
other denominations looked to their Stand- 
ards for the Church’s beliefs, a serious re- 
sponsibility rested upon them to see that 
they clearly testified the truths they held, 
and upon the decision the Church came to in 
this matter depended her growth in the 
future. 

He went on to say that not only elders, 
but young men who would have entered 
he ministry, were lost to the Church be- 
cause they would not resign their liberty to 


‘*fell,” he said, ‘‘on Scotland 


not satis- 





differ from standards adopted two centuries 
ago. He believed that a new creed ought 
to be drawn up, of which it could be truth- | 
ully said: ‘‘ This I believe.” 

In the discussion which followed, Dr. 
Fisher said he agreed with the Confession 
ully. Dr. Edmond said the Confessian | 
was gravely defective in its statement of | 






the truths which the Church believed and 
which her ministers were bound to preach 
to the whole world. He did not find in the 


Confession a distinct exhibition of the way | 


in which a poor wanderer in the desert 
could get into the heavenly city. He, how- 
ever, found how God could and did bring 
him in; but he did not find how he, a poor, 
wretched wanderer, into the 
blessed city. Again, the missionary ele- 
ment was not in the Confession of Faith, 
and in that aspect it was gravely defective. 
It would be a great thing if they could get 
into the Confession or by the side of it a 
chapter giving the sum of saving knowl- 
edge. 


could get 


It would strengthen their position 
and make many consciences happy, because 
it would then be obvious to all that the 
written creed of the Church was in full har- 
mony with her living beliefs. 

One speaker wanted a Confession that 
would not be exhaustive; another wanted 
one of *‘full-orbed fidelity to the revealed 
Word of God”; another feared that the im- 
pression would get abroad from the doings 
of the Presbytery that the Church was un- 
sound, He regarded the Confession as a 
genuine reproduction of what in the 
Bible. Another accepted the whole Con- 
fession. An elder said it was too stern and 
too long. Professor Gibb was willing that 
a summary of it should be framed. Pro- 
fessor Graham said such difficulties as infant 
salvation, election, the grace of God, and 
predestination appeared in the Bible, 
well as in the Confession. The men who 
framed the Confession were a great deal 
broader and 


is 


as 


in their beliefs than 
many people dreamed of to-day, and, in 
framing a new creed, let them take care that 
two hundred years hence men would not 
be able to say: ‘‘The men of 1883 were 
awfully narrow.” Dr. Oswald Dykes did 
not wonder that there was difficulty in get- 
ting elders to accept such a ‘body of stiff 
theological matter.” He accepted the system 
of truth contained in the Confession, but he 
did not like the way it was formulated. He 
thought the Confession should be retained 
as a historical monument; but there should 
be a short, easy modern creed. In this 
opinion there seemed to be a hearty concur- 
rence and the Conference closed. 

> 


looser 


Wuart is called a “Crisis in the Established 


Church” in some of the English papers, 
has arisen in connection with the  pro- 
posed interchange of the Ritualistic vic- 
ars of St. Peters and St. Albans, London, 
and other Ritualistic cases. Some _ cor- 


respondence has already taken place between 
the Church Association and the Bishop of Lon- 
don concerning the installation of Mr. Mack- 
onochie in St. Peter's, The Bishop intimated 
that he did not feel at liberty to disregard the 
dying wish of Archbishop Tait, whose last act 
was to arrange for the transfer of Mr. Mack- 
onochie from St, Alban’s to another church ; nor 
did he see how he could be justified in refusing 
to institute Mr. Mackonochie, when he presented 
regular credentials. A memorial is in course of 
signature, signed by the Canons of Durham, Pe- 
terborough, Carlisle, and Ripon, and addressed 
to the Bishop of London, The memorialists 
state that they have heard of the ‘sudden in- 
stitution” of Mr. Mackonochie, a clergyman 
who was engaged in openly defying the law 
and the orders of the Bishop, to the benefice 
of St. Peter’s, The document thus concludes : 


‘It is, therefore, with great pain and disappoint- 
ment they observe (1) that, by reason of this in- 
stitution, the recent legal decisions against ritual 
(ritual openly acknowledged to be preparatory to the 
restoration of the sacrifice of the mass) have appar- 
ently been rendered nugatory ; and (2) that disloyal- 
ty tothe Formularies, Articles, and Homilies ot the 
Church of England has received tacit encourage- 
ment from her highest officers. Moreover, your 
memorialists cannot refrain from expressing a fear 
(8) that your lordship’s recent action will appear to 
the public to be inconsistent with law and order; 
and (4) that the illegalities of Romish ceremony 
which have been practiced at St. Alban’s will seem 
to them to have received Episcopal sanction and ap- 
proval. Hence, a most injurious effect will be pro- 
duced upon the Church and nation, and a strong 
weapon placed in the hands of the enemies of the 
Church of England, for the furtherance of their de- 
signs to procure her disestablishment. Your memo- 
rialists, accordingly, on these and similar grounds, 
beg to record their respectful but emphatic protest 
against the Rev. A. H. Mackonochie’s institution to 
any benefice whatever, without some public apology 
from him for the insult offered to your lordship’s au- 
thority at St. Alban’s, an‘l without some distinct 
pledge that he would conform to your lordship’s 
monitions, as based on the decisions of the highest 
legal tribunals.” 

Ata meetigg of the Evangelicals, in Islington, 
great stress was laid on maintaining a firm.oppo- 
sition to Ritualistic encroachments. The Bishop 
of Manchester maintains a firm attitude respect- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


ing the Miles Platting case. Mr. Green encour- 

ages defiance of the Bishop by his presence in 
| his former parish, the patron of which is resolved 
tohave his nominee installed or reinstate Mr. 
Green. One hundred and fifty of the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s clergy, together with his lordship, 
sympathize with Mr. Green and Mr. Mackonochie 
as against the Public Worship Act. Many of the 
Church papers regret that war has broken out 
again and moderation on both sides is counseled. 


.... The meetings of Messrs. Moody and Sankey 
in Dublin are proving a great success, They are 
held in the hall of the Christian Union buildings, 
which seats about 4,000 persons. For a day or 
two the attendance was not very large, but it 
grew rapidly and before the end of the first 
week great crowds were drawn out ; and not only 
was the hall filled, but three adjoining churches 
were occupied with the overflow. One of these 
churches, Trinity Episcopal, accommodates 
2,000 persons. Ministers of all churches co- 
operated with the evangelists, who felt themselves 
well supported. The work wrought during their 
former visit proved to be so satisfactory that 
prejudices were melted away and those who held 
aloof at first rejoice now in the coming of the 
revivalists. The Rev. James 8. Fletcher (Epis- 
copal) writing of this phase of the meetings, 
says : 





“It was nol always so. For years some,few of us 

who prayed and worked for the ‘fraternization’ of 
the various Protestant Churches met with little 
sympathy from our brethren. They honestly thought 
we were aiming at something that was visionary 
and Utopian, even though desirable and not to be 
hoped for in our time. To-day the dream is ful- 
filled; the vision is a grand realization and all are 
experiencing ‘how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity.’ If the present 
mission produced no other result, our American 
brethren might be well content with this!” 
It is said that already the names of 1,300 con- 
verts of all ages have been returned, and that a 
specially noteworthy feature of the meetings is 
the large attendance of Roman Catholics, hun- 
dreds being present on some occasions. Not a 
few of them have passed into the inquiry room. 
Another writer says : 

“Tomy mind, one of the most remarkable things 
has been the position with regard to the movement 
taken by the leading Roman Catholic organ, a jour- 


Roman Catholic lines. On the occasion of the last 
visit of the Evangelists, that paper, did not 
stop short at sneers and abuse. It descended to 
criticisms of the doctrines taught, criticisms that one 
could not glance at without keen pain. But to-day 
all has changed ; there has been an absence of any- 
thing disparaging, either of the men or the truths, 
and day by day there has been a fair and somewhat 
full report_of the addresses, a report which wiil cir- 
culate through thousands of thousands of Roman 
Catholic homes. 
one may, it remains simply wonderful.” 


.... The Congregational Year-Book for 1883 is 
out this year very nearly on time. Its statistical 
summaries show that there has been a net gain 
of members of nearly 2,000. The whole num- 
ber is 387,619, against 385,685 (corrected footing, 
including the Welsh members, omitted last year) 
in 1882, The number of churches is 3,936, a 
gain of 81; of ministers, 3,723, a loss of 13. Of 
the ministers 918 are pastors, against 856 last 
year, 1,607 acting pastors and 1,198 not in pas- 
toral work. Of baptisms there were last year 
5,999 of adults and 5,322 of infants, an increase 
of 39 in the former and 1,013 in the latter. 


....The Salvation Army had no little success in 
Allahabad ; but their greatest demonstration was 
at Lahore. They had there a processiona mile 
long and a crowd of from fifteen to twenty 
thousand persons. It had been predicted that 
there would be a rising of the natives and that 
the members of the Army would be killed; but 
the natives were very orderly. It remained for 
Europeans to create the disturbances such as 


India. 


....The American missionaries in Siam have 
been presented in a body to the King. They 
thanked him for the proclamation of religious 
liberty among the Laos, 
satisfaction at the work of the missionaries in 
promoting the moral and intellectual improve- 
ment of his people. He declared, however, his 
firm adherence to Buddhism, while he extended 
toleration to all religions. 


....The recent French Manuals of M. Paul 
placed on the Vatican Index Expurgatorius. 


have expressed astonishment at this act of the 
Pope and apprehensions of a coming conflict. 
...-The Old Catholics in Germany have organ- 


extension of the faith in Silesia. The Commis- 
sion has its headquarters at Breslau. 


Belgium is astonishing. There are no less than 


the population. 


...-The Bishop of Aberdeen, Scottish Episco- 
pal, Dr. T. G. Suther, is dead. 





nal owned and edited by Roman Catholics and upon | 





Discount this noteworthy fact as | 
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Missions. 





Tue literature of the controversy between 
the American Board and the native churches 
of Western Turkey has been increased 
by the issue of a four-page circular in Armenian 
by the executive committee of the Bithynia 
Union (Association of Churches). The circular 
contains : (1.) ‘Translation of resolutions 
adopted by the missionarics at Constanti- 
nople to welcome investigation, urge an investi- 
gation the spot, and invite the native 
churches to write freely as to grievances or de- 
mands to the investigating committee in Boston. 
(2.) A letter from Mr. 8. M. Minasian, in which 
he explains why he took the responsibility of 
preparing and publishing the Portland pamphlet, 
describes the opposition which he encountered, 
and his victory as one to ten thousand, and calls 
upon the churches to wake up, organize, and 
work, in order to bring their gricfs and needs 
properly before the public through the investi- 
gating committee. (3.) A very severe stricture 
upon the missionaries at Constantinople, 
charging them with attempting to prevent in- 
vestigation while appearing to welcome it. 
In proof of this latter assertion the circular 
adduces the declaration that the missionary 
editor of the Avedaper newspaper described Mr. 
Minasian’s pamphlet, circulated at Portland, as 
containing slanders. The missionaries did, it is 
true, use in the Armenian Avedaper a word that 
may mean ‘‘slanders” as well as ‘ complaints.” 
But the sense in which they used the word is clear- 
ly shown by reference to the Turkish Avedaper, 
published, at the same time, where there is not 
the slightest ambiguity to suggest the offensive 
term. The missionaries are naturally sore at this 
publication, occurring six weeks after the alleged 
offense. During that time they have been in 
weekly and almost daily consultation with the 
more important members of the committee of 
the Bithynia Union on the most pleasint terms, 
having received neither intima ious froin them of 
dissatisfaction with the language of the Avedaper, 
nor inquiries from them as to the sense in which 
the obnoxious word was used. The missionaries 
believe that an investigation must be held on the 
spot to reach the real need of this field. 


on 


....Ata recent funeral in Constantinople, of 
which the services were conducted in the great 
Metropolitan church of the Armenian Patri- 
archate, the officiating bishop gave a warm testi- 
mony to the value of the education afforded by 
the American Home School. The gradual break- 
ing down of the prejudice against evangelicals 
is illustrated by the fact that this Armenian 
bishop, in the church which has so often re- 
sounded with the anathemas of excommunica- 
tion against all Protestants, voluntarily declared 
his belief that more valuable than the fine in- 
tellectual culture was the pure and pervading 
heart culture which the ‘‘ Home” had given the 
deceased lady. 

....The Katholischen Missionen gives the fol- 
lowing summary of the contributions of different 
countries in 1881 for Roman Catholic missions : 
France, $913,900 ; Alsace-Lorraine, 249,928 ; Ger- 


many, $105,600; Belgium, %68,262; Spain, 
#4,105; Great Britain, #53,797; Italy, $84,238 ; 


the Levant, £6,087; the Netherlands, #25,460; 
Portugal, 211,991 ; Russia (Poland), #371 ; Switz- 
erland, $15,990 ; Scandinavia, $257 ; Asia, $2,402 ; 
Africa, $6,150; North America, $28,541; South 
America, 10,034; Oceanica, 2,703; total, 
$1,381,211, against #1,204,007 in 1880. The 
contributions from every land named were con- 
siderably increased in 1881. 

....The last report of the Chrischona Pilgrim 
Mission contains the gratifying statements that 
two of its agents had succeeded in penetrating 


| tothe Galla country and making a settlement 


they have brought about in other places in | 


there, and the work among the Falashas in 
Abyssinia was making fair progress under two 
native laborers. As an offset to this report we 


| have news that the Swedish expedition that set 


The King expressed his | 


off so hopefully to the Galla country has suffered 
a check, and that its brave and energetic leader, 
Arrhenius, has died in Khartoum, from the hard- 
ships of the climate and the journey, 

....The wonderful religious awakening in the 
Moravian mission on the Muskito Coast, Central 
America, of which we have given accounts from 
time to time, has not yet exhausted itself. Be- 


| gining in April last, and being attended with an 


| unusual degree of excitement, it was feared that 


Bert, ex-minster of public worship, have been | 


Several French Republican papers are said to | 


ized a Provincial Commission to promote the | 


it might soon die out; but over four hundred 
persons have joined the church so far and others 
are waiting to be received. 

....Missionary Benster, of the Northern Trans- 


| vaal Mission of the Berlin Society, has made sev 


eral reconnoitering trips to the Limpopo River, 
with a view to the extension of the work of 
his mission into that quarter. A similar journey 
has been made by Herr Baumbach, of the same 


| mission, to the salt lakes of the Zoutpansberg 


....The number of Catholic religious houses in | 


25,362 religious, or one religious to every 250 of | 


mountains, 
....The Hermannsburg Missionary Sogiety has 
a two years’ old mission in Persia. It is served 
by a young Nestorian, Pera Johannes by name, & 
of the American 


convert of the who spent some 
time in study at the Hermannsburg mission 
His pi is said to be quite suc- 
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Hews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 





In the Senate last week the Tariff Bill was | 


taken up on Monday, the 29th inst., and the dis- 
cussion of the schedule referring to metals was 
continued. On Tuesday the joint resolution 
appropriating #100,000 for the continuation of 
the work of the census was passed. The Tariff 
Bill was again taken up and the proposed reduc- 
tion of duty on sugar was discussed on Wednes- 
day. An early adjournment, however, was made, 
out of respect to the memory of the late Mr. 
Orth, or Indiana, On Thursday the sugar sched- 
ule was disposed of, after several amendments 
were made, and the tobacco, provision, and 
liquor schedules were then taken up and quickly 
passed upon. On Friday the paragraph embrac- 
ing potato, corn, and rice starch was discussed, 
and then the cotton and cotton goods schedule 
was taken up and the discussion continued 
through Saturday. 


..In the House the week was begun by 
reporting a joint resolution requesting the 
President to take the necessary steps toward 
negotiating a new treaty with the German Em- 
pire. The House then went into Committee of 
the Whole on the Tariff Bill, devoting the week 
to its consideration. A motion made on Tues- 
day to reduce the tax on soap wasiost. The next 
day a motion by Mr. Flower to strike out the 
item placing a duty of 10 per cent. on the sul- 
phate and salts of quinia and cinchonida was 
adopted by a rising vote of 103 to 57. Continu- 
ing the tariff discussion on Thursday, it was 
agreed that the sittings should be prolonged 
until 6 o’clock every day while the bill is under 
consideration. The chemical schedule was dis- 
posed of Friday, and the schedule of earthen- 
ware and glassware was taken up. On Saturday 
several motions fora reduction of duties were 
lost. 


.. Treasurer Gilfillan received on Friday last 
a conscience contribution of $10 in an envelope 
postmarked Washington, D. C., which also con- 
tained the following note: ‘‘ Estimated amount 
of customs due on articles brought home from 
Europe. If I could have made head or tail of the 
tariff, 1 would have paid the duty honestly at 
once, and not have suffered myself to be overruled 
by the other members of the party and beguiled 
into paying the custom-house inspector, instead 
of the United States.” 


.. Judge Jere. Black finished his argument 
in opposition to the Anti-Bigamy Bill before the 
House Judiciary Committee last Thursday. He 
charged that the Anti-Mormon Laws are utilized 
for the benefit of a clique of politicians and 
Gentiles who hold the offices and want to control 
means of acquiring wealth in the territory. He 
took the ground that there can be no consti- 
tutional trial by jury in Utah so long as Mormons, 
of whom there are twenty to one Gentile, are 
excluded from juries. 


..The faculty of the Johns Hopkins Univers- 
ity have petitioned Congress to pass an act pro- 
viding that the superintendent of the Naval 
Observatory shall be a practical astronomer, and 
that when a new observatory shall be built the 
building shall be under the supervision of a com- 
mission of competent men, who know the needs 
of such an institution. 


..The Naval Committee unanimously agreed 


* to report in favor of Mr. Bliss’s proposition for 


the sale to the city of Brooklyn of a portion of the 


public lands in the Wallabout Basin adjoining | 


the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 


. Orders have been issued to General Pope, 
comm nding the Department of the Missouri, to 
take vigorous measures to prevent Captain Payne 
and his followers from invading the Indian Ter- 
ritorv. 


..A message from the President has been 
laid before the House, recommending an agree- 
ment for a modification of the existing treaty 
with the Sioux Indians. 


.-The Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 
Appropriation Bill reported to the House last 
week, recommends appropriations which aggre- 
gate $20,898,000, 


.. The President has approved the bill abol- 
shing the detective force of the City of Wash- 
ngton. 


DOMESTIC, 


..The steady rain during Friday and Satur- | 
day of last week throughout Pennsylvania and | 


Ohio resulted in serious floods, inundations, 
and destruction of life and property. At Brad- 





| im poate, At Cleveland it Err oF 
23,000,000 feet of lumber and from 10,000,000 to | 

| 15,000,000 shingles were washed from the lumber | 
yards. The damage there is placed at $1,000,000 ; 
but the total loss by the floods cannot yet be 
estimated. 


.-In consequence of the recent charges of 
cruelty in the New York state prisons, Governor 
Cleveland sent a letter, last Friday, to Superin- 
tendent of State Prisons Baker, calling attention 
to the provisions of section 108, chapter 460, 
Laws of 1847, prohibiting the infliction of blows | 
on any convicts in the state prisons by keepers, ex- 
cept in self-defense or to quell revolt ; and also to 


mente commonly known as the shower-bath, cruci- 
fix, or yoke and buck. On the same day Warden 
Brush, of Sing Sing Prison, testified before the | 
Assembly Committee on Prisons, and cate- 
gorically denied the various stories of cruel- 
ties to prisoners related by ex-convicts. 


..-At the Naval Academy at Anapolis, Md., 
39 cadet officers of the battalion of midshipmen 
resigned last week, in consequence of charges 
made that a cadet officer had exposed examina- 
| tion papers. 
| with insubordination and mutinous conduct and 
| were placed in confinement on the prisonship 
“Santee.” Seven of the number, who were 
placed in solitary confinement, have since been 
released. 





.. The committee investigating the city water- 


aqueduct is necessary and should be commenced 
as s00n as possible. A discussion of plans has, 
therefore, already been begun. The committee 
was influenced in its decision by the testimony 
of Dr. Chas. F. Chandler, president of the 
Board of Health, who said he considered a new 
acqueduct an absolute necessity. 


..The New York Commissioner of Public 
Works has announced, in consequence of the 
several recent explosions, that, unless steam- 
heating companies give sufficient evidence of 


safety against explosions or other accidents in the 
future, he will proceed with vigorous measures 
for the protection of the public. 


. John Kenny, who was convicted of mur- 
der in the second degree for killing John Lennon, 
the Brooklyn car-driver, and sentenced to im- 
| prisonment at Sing Sing, with hard labor, for life, 
| committed suicide in Raymond-street Jail, Brook- 
lyn, on Friday last. 


..Bondholders of the State of Tennessee, at 
a meeting last week, passed resolutions demand- 
ing the repeal of the Eleventh Amendment of 


ment of a committee to prepare a petition to 
Congress. 


.-The St. Ambrose Protestant Episcopal 
Church of New York was entered last week by 
thieves, who fled on being surprised. The car- 
pets, paintings, and communion service had 
been packed, ready for removal. 


..Mrs. John C. Green has given to the 


$57,000, the income of which is to be distributed 
among unfortunate merchants who have been 
members of the Chamber. 


.-Treasurer Vincent, of Alabama, has disap- 
peared from Montgomery. The state legislative 
committee report that he is short about $225,000 
in his accounts and a reward of $5,000 is of- 
fered for his capture. 


} ...-A memorial to Congress urging the pass- 
ing during the present session of the bill to limit 
the coinage of standard silver dollars was 
adopted by the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
last week. 





..On Thursday, Feb. Ist, a fire broke out at 
the Hudson River Pier, owned by the Inman 
Steamship Company, of New York, which re- 
sulted in a total loss of over $500,000, 


..Merchants met last Friday at the Mercan- 
tile Exchange of New York to protest against 
the ‘ trade-dollar nuisance” and to petition Con- 
gress to make the coin a Jegal tender. 


..Governor Cleveland, of New York, has 
signed the bill appropriating $250,000 for con- 
tinuing the work on the new Capitol, at Albany, 
during the year. 


.-The yield from the ice harvest along the 
Hudson River this year will be nearly 3,000,000 
tons, probably the largest ever known. 





.-The Lower House of the New Jersey Leg- 
islature has passed a bill making a majority vote 
| of a jury a verdict in civil cases. 


ford, Pa., 500 houses were inundated, many | 


being swept away, and eighty-five families had to 
flee for their lives. At Titusville, Pa., some of 
the thoroughfares were under three or four feet 
of water. A number of spectators of the deluge 
were standing on the Franklin-street Bridge, a 

heavy iron structure, when it gave way. All got | 
off save three young men, who went down with 
the bridge. Many railways were washed away in 
Ohio. At Youngstown, from two to three hun- 
dred families were compelled to leave their houses | 


..On Sunday last a fire at Nashville, Tenn., 


extent of #200,000. 


FOREIGN. 

| ...In the new French Cabinet of M. Falliéres 
| Genera] Campénon has accepted the Ministry of 
War, and M. de Mahy, the Minister of Agricul- 


| ture, bas been provisionally intrusted with the | 
direction of the Ministry of Marine. The 


supply of New York has decided that a new 


their ability and intention to secure absolute | 


the Constitution and providing for the appoint- | 


which originated in a stable, did damage to the 


Chamber of Deputies suspended its sittings 
temporarily, on account of the illness of its 
president ; but on Thursday last M. Favre's bill, 
giving the Government discretionary power in 
regard to the expulsion of the Orleans Princes, 
was passed by 4 vote of 343 to 163. M. Ballue’s 
proposal to cashier the princes was rejected. 
The Orleans princes are said to have drawn up 
amanifesto in which they protest against the 
charges made against them and declare their 
readiness to sacrifice their personal interests for 
France. The Municip] Council of Paris have 


| ‘passed a resolution suppressing the prefecture, 


owing to the refusal of the Prefect of Police to 


information in regard to the alleged Monarchist 
plots. Prince Napoleon's correspondence, found 
in the twotrunks discovered by the police at 
Ternes, contained nothing of political import- 
ance. His counsel have addressed to the Minis- 
ter of Justice a strong protest against the con- 
tinued imprisonment of their client. No visitors, 
| itis said, are allowed to enter the asylum at 
| Auteuil, where the Prince is confined. 


| 
chapter 869, Laws of 1869, abolishing the punish- | reply to a question in the Council asking him for 


..The first Jewish marriage which has taken 


These 39 cadets were then charged | place in Madrid since the expulsion of the Jews 


| from Spain, two centuries ago, was celebrated a 

few days since. The bride, who was wedded to 
| her first cousin, was the daughter of a foreign 
merchant, long established in the Spanish capi- 
tal. More than fifty persons, including members 
of the very best society in Madrid, were present 
at the ceremony. 


.-Notwithstanding the placard posted at 
St. Petersburg in a public garden, warning peco- 
ple to avoid places frequented by the Court, lest 
they should be hurt by anything that might 
happen, it is announced that the Court ball, held 
last week, at the Winter Palace, was the most 
brilliant affair of the kind seen for years, 


..M. de Giers’s visit to Vienna has resulted 
| in a complete understanding between Russia and 
Austria on the leading political questions, and 
also in the arrangement of the differences re- 
garding the navigation of the Danube. The 
| Austrian papers attribute considerable impor- 
tance to the visit. 


.- The Khédive has signed a decree appoint- 
ing Sir Auckland Colvin, formerly English Con- 
| troller-General, financial adviser to the Egyptian 

Government. The British sentries at the Khé- 

| dive’s palaces have been removed and Egyptian 
| soldiers have undertaken the duty of guarding 
them. 
.-Prince Bismarck is unwell and will prob- 
| ably be confined to his bed for several days. Thi 
Emperor William is again able to take outdoor 
exercise. King Leopold is convalescent. 


.-The German papers urge the establishment 
of an international court, to take cognizance of 
all decisions concerning collisions at sea, with the 
view of establishing international steering rulcs. 


.. The Mexican Government has authorized 
a French merchant to organize a company, with 
the object of bringing to the republic twenty 
French colonies, of 5,000 families each. 


New York Chamber of Commerce the sum of | 


..The President of the German Reichstag 
acknowledges the receipt of a further sum of 50,- 
| 000 marks from New York for the relief of sufferers 

by the inundations in Germany. 


.Ata meeting of Socialists held at Mar- 
seilles recently, resolutions condemning the 
Lyons tribunal which convicted Prince Krapot- 
kine were passed. 


| ....The Guatemalan Government issued a de- 
cree calling upon General Barrios to resume the 
presidency, and he has accordingly returned to 
office. 


.- The German military officers in the employ 
of the Porte have drawn up a plan for the reor- 
ganization of the Turkish army. 


. .Befior Sagasta wishes Spain would follow 
England's example in politics, and insist upon 
the necessity of the parliamentary oath, 


.. The coffee crop of Costa Rica is estimated 
| to amount to about 125,000 quintals, which is less 
than fifty per cent. of an average year. 


..Cetewayo has been reinstated as King of 
Zululand. About 5,000 Zulus were present at 
the ceremony. 


.. The Prince of Wales is visiting Cannes in- 
cognito. Sir Stafford Northcote is expected 
there shortly. 

.. Switzerland has rejected the naturaliza- 
tion treaty proposed by the United States. 


....The date of the coronation of the Ozar has 
been definitely fixed for May 27th. 


.. The cholera has broken out at Calcutta. 


THINK OF IT !—Is it worth while, we ask, 
to have the littJe pleasure we would otherwise 
| enjoy marred by an unpleasant, if not danger. 

ous cough, when a single 25-cent bottle of 
| that justly popular remedy, Madame Jorter’s 
| Cough Balam, will effect acure? It is safe 
and pleasant. All Druggists sel] it. Rooxgr 
| & Hexpgx, Proprietors, New York City. 


THE 


DOREAM EO0SE DRADIAGE C0. 


Is now prepared to furnish the Durham System ef 


SCREW JOINT 
lron House Drainage. 





Examine the work personally, or send for the 
ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET published by the 


Company. 


OFFICE, 187 BROADWAY. 
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mut BEST THING KNOWN ro 
WASHING“ BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


BAVES LABOR, TIMF and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


FREEK.—JEWFLRY at Manutecturers’ prices. Ele. 
wantly Illustrated Citelocue raeg. Address Gansipe 
& Co, .- Manufacturing Jewelers. 21 beocdway, New York. 


AGENTS vous our 
Kitchen Queen Safety Lamps 


and other household articles. 
The best selling articles ever put 
on the market. For Sampies 
and Terma, address the 


CLIPPER M’F'G CO., 
_ No. 288 Walnut St., ‘Cincinnati, Oo. 
GEO, B. CLUETT, BRO. & oo. 
Crown Collars and Cuffs. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 
- “BOLD BY LEADING DEALERS. ad 


B'S i PAY.—Selling Rubber ‘Stempe, Good Watches, 
etc. Circulars free. E. TarLon & Co., Cieveland, O. 






TRAOE | 


CONDENSED AIR BATHS, 
Conpuctep pr DR. J, L. STONE, 


(Graduate Medical Department of Univerrity of Hoe 
“i et and ‘hteago Homaropathte ¢ Colleye 
em bethe. “ail cure diseases to whi h they 
adapted when ovary other treatment utterly tall 
Only institution of ite kind on thi a contines®, 
in Europe, the principal one ing at _— ‘all, 
Germany, conducted by Dr. Von Lie 
celebrated chemist. Hend for encriptive Demy Jots, 
uotations from foreign fi hysicians, © 
desirable home for invalids and Lag) doniring 
Every convenience: elevator, cal)-belis, 
hocHest ER, N. ¥. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known to the public since 
1624, Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells: also Chimes and Peals. 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


= 


HOTELS, “BOARD, ETC. 


Denis Hotel and Taylor's Salee, 


European Plan, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
WM, TAYLOR, Proprietor, 
KENMORE, 


ALBANY, fi. Oe my 4 a qorner North 
has the fest st Tocatton in the elty and i within eas 
Eo: distance of Bepete. Now 

Finest =<: ABH NEYVERY RESPECT. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
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tc? All communications fo for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Bex 2787. 

tw? All jeati for the C cial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to Tux 
InDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

S@™ Remittances should be made peyable to Tuz 
INDEPENDENT. 

&@~ No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nicefions, Whatever is intended for insertion must be 
autheoticated by the name and address of the writer; 

ot necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of 
good faith. 

SW?” We do not hold ourselves responsib'e for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications of 
our correspondents. 

t@~ Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, bold ourselves responsible for their return. 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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JESUS, LORD. 


Tue Christian C hure h does not abate a whit 
of its early passion of loyalty to its Master. 
In his own life-time his disciples called him 
Master and Lord, and they said well. His 
resurrection and ascension lifted their 
allegiance to a sublimity of fervor for which 
they suffered martyrdom with joy. Nothing 
was too much that they could do for him. 
That they might only know him, they prayed 
for the privilege of filling up what was 
behind of his sufferings, and were willing 
to be made conformable to his death. They 
sung his name; they took his name; they 
carried his name throughout the world. 

No less loyal to Christ is the Church of 
this youngest century. All our learning, all 
our science cannot stir us from our rest on 
the rock Christ Jesus. Human investigation 
has reached no results in religion or morals 
higher than those taught by the Peasant of 
Galilee. After our farthest excursions into 
the realms of loftiest scholarship, we come 
back to the same cross, before which Peter 
and John bowed, and there we too bow and 
there we ask and receive the pardon of our 
sins, and gain the impulse which carries us 
to a better life, and with the two apostles we 
proclaim and boast the name once despised 
but now most honored: ‘Be it known 
unto you all, and to all the people of Israel, 
that in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
whom ye crucified, whom God raised from 
the dead, even in him doth this man stand 
before you whole.” 

Within these last few years men have 
begun to study the great religions of the 
world. What wonder if there was some 
anxiety to discover whether in the far and 





famed East Buddhas and sages might not 
have discovered and taught under another 
inspiration an ethics and a religion as pure 
as.those of Jesus? But the search has been 
made and we find that there is no name 
there like that of Jesus. We find that it is 
the religion of Jesus, with its definiteness, 
its purity, its authority, which is replacing 
the teachings of Confucius and Gautama. 
Egypt, Assyria, Persia, India, China have 
opened their sacred books to this gener- 
ation, and they have shown to us plati- 
tudes and beauties, puerilities and truths, 
coarse polytheisms and fine phrasings of 
storms and seasons; but nowhere do we find 
the firm, sure, simple, lofty, satisfying truth 
of God, as in the Gospels which tell the 
teachings of Jesus Christ. 

In Him was life; and the life was the 
light of men. In his light and his only 
would we walk. Still the Church sings the 
old and faithful saying of its earliest lit- 
urgy: 

“Tf we died with Him, we shall also live with 
Him: 

“If we endure, we shall also reign with him; 

“Tf we shall deny Him, He also will deny 
us: 

“Tf we are faithless, He abideth faithful: 


‘For He cannot deny Himself.” 
> 


THE SPECULATIVE AND THE 
PRACTICAL IN RELIGION. 


One of the sage and profoundly sensible 
remarks of Bishop Butler, in his immortal 
‘* Analogy,” is the following: 

“Not only the reason of the thing, but the 
whole analogy of Nature should teach us not to 
expect to have the like information concerning 
the divine conduct as concerning our own duty.” 

This remark occurs in the chapter entitled 
“The Particular System of Christianity— 
the Appointment of a Mediator and the Re- 
demption of the World by Him.” It is made 
in answer to the speculative objection of 
the caviler that he is unable to see the neces- 
sity or expediency of saving men by a plan 
of mediation such as the Bible discloses, 
and especially with the adjunct of Christ’s 
death annexed to it asa part of the plan, 
and declared to be a sacrifice or propitia- 
tion for sin, in order that God might be 
just and the Justifier of those who believe 
in Jesus. Bishop Butler, after saying several 
other things by way of reply to this specula- 
tive objection, virtually says to the objector: 
Suppose you cannot see the necessity, or 
expediency, or wisdom of this way of 
salvation; suppose that the reasons of God 
for adopting such a plan rather than some 
other lie entirely beyond the field of your 
vision, then what of that? The analogy of 
Nature ought to teach you that you are not 
to expect to know as much about the con- 
duct of God and his reasons therefor as 
you are to know about your own duty. 

Every person of ordinary intelligence, 
instructed by his own experience and by 
that of others, abundantly understands 
what kind of life it is best for him to live; 
what he had better do and what he had 
better avoid; how he should treat his body 
and his soul, and how he should deport 
himself with respect to others. The rules 
of life, which impose duties and demand 
action, lie on the very face of the course of 
events, and are, hence, at the level of com- 
mon intelligence. It is not possible for one 
who is not an absolute idiot to get through 
this world without seeing them. They 
meet him every day, and he knows what 
they are just as well as the wisest philoso- 
pher; and, if he practices upon these rules, 
they will give him at least a decent and 
tolerably comfortable passage through life. 

And yet, after all this practical knowl- 
edge, in immediate contact with these 
simple rules, and at a thousand points 
suggested by them, lies the great mystery 
of God’s natural providence, which defies 
all scrutiny and baffles all explanation. 
This fact meets alike the simplest and the 
profoundest thinker. No sounding-line 
penetrates its surface, and much less strikes 
its bottom. We may speculate and ask 
questions about the why and the wherefore, 
for an hour or an age, and it will still 
remain true, when we inquire about the 
conduct of God as the Governor of the pres- 
ent world, and the reasons for the order of 
things which he has seen fit to establish, 
that we know almost nothing. Here no 
man by searching can find out God; and the 





vhore he searches here the more he will be 














impressed with his own ignorance and with 
the necessity of trusting God where he 
cannot trace him, which, by the way, is one 
of the best forms of piety toward the 
Supreme Being. 

Why, then, should men object if precisely 
similar facts meet them in the field of Reve- 
lation? If the path of temporal duty is 
plain in Nature, the path of spiritual duty 
as the means of seguring God's gracious 
favor through Christ, is equally plain in 
Revelation. What one must do, in both 
cases, to conserve his best interests, is made 
perfectly clear. If one cannot understand 
how it is that the death of Christ is invested 
with the power to save, or why God chose 
this rather than some other method of salva- 
tion, he can believe the fact and act upon | 
it, when he hears the great apostle say: | 
‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved.” That he can under- 
stand and that he can do, That is the thing 
which he is concerned to know and do. He 
is not required to explain God; but is re- 
quired to comply with the conditions of | 
salvation, and these are simple. No matter 
about the mysteries inhering in God; no 
matter about the unknown things; the one 
thing for every man to do to whom the Gos- 
pel comes is to accept it as ‘‘the power of 
God unto salvation.” If he does this, he will 
be saved by the Gospel; and, if he does not, 
he will not be saved by it. 

Far too many men, some of them min- 
isters in the pulpit, occupy their thoughts 
too much with the purely speculative in 
religion, and not sufficiently with the prac- 
tical aspects of the subject which relate | 
to action and salvation. They want to be | 
wise above what is written and beyond | 
the capacities of the human mind. They | 
ask a great many questions of mere spec- 
ulation which nobody can answer, and 
often, in this way, waste their time and 
energy to no practical end. The Chris- 
tian pulpit of this country would be im- 
proved if it preached the Gospel itself more 
(and that, too, simply upon the authority 
of the Bible, without stopping to prove 
the authority) and preached less about the | 
Gospel. All around the Gospel, asa system | 
of supernatural providence, there lies a | 
broad margin of profound mystery; as all | 
around this life, as a system of natural 
providence, there lies another margin of | 
equal mystery; ahd the highest wisdom | 

| 
| 
| 





of man, in both cases, is peaceably and | 
quietly to accept the mystery as necessa- | 
rily incident to the limitation of his knowl- | 
edge, and concern himself chiefly with | 
the duties upon the performance of 
which his happiness here and hereafter | 
is dependent. 

Whoever has this wisdom will not | 
be troubled much with speculative 
questions that pass into the region of | 
the unknown and the unknowable. Hav- | 
ing, for reasons satisfactory to himself, 
settled the fact that the Bible is a reve- 
lation from God, he will be strong as a 
believer and strong as an actor. ‘*Thus 
saith the Lord” will suffice for him. What | 
saith the Lord? will be his main inquiry. 
Obedience where he knows and in what he | 
knows, rather than profitless speculation 
where he does not and cannot know, will be 
his fundamental law; and this will make his 
life grandly good, no matter in what sphere | 
he moves, or how long it lasts. That ad- | 
ministration of religious truth, whether in 
the pulpit or elsewhere, which is best 
adapted to secure this end, is best suited 
to the wants of earth. 





—_ —_ 


| 
| 
THE MORAL ASPECT OF POLIT. | 
ICAL REFORM. | 
| 





WE are strong belfovers | in the solid value 
of political science, and especially of that 
department of it which Mr. Carlyle, with | 
his splenetic rhetoric, denominated the | 
‘dismal science” of political economy. | 
But we can also see good sense in his | 
vituperative scorn, and are not able to deny | 
that the reformers have exposed themselves 
to it, especially in substituting statistic for | 
ethical principles, and committing them- 
selves to organization and tables of aver- 
ages, instead of the sturdy intelligence of 
good and true men. 

The movement against slavery in_ this 
country was one in which it was wholly 
impossible to throw the moral element into 
the background. The reform drew so much 


| people have discovered that 
| administration threatens the character of 


| type of manhood in the citizen. 





of its thunder from ethical ideas and princi- 
ples that its supporters pressed it on this 
ground alone, and, though economic con. 
siderations pointed in the same direction, 
the reformers themselves sometimes seemed 


| to care little for it if they did, and to defy 


them if they did not. 

The condition of things at this moment 
is very different. The air is full of the 
cry for reform; but the points at which it 
is aimed are, at first sight, economic. 
Their moral relations are not prominent; 
and there is a strong tendency to reverse 
the old order and press the movement for- 
ward simply on economic grounds, with no 


| reference to the moral aspects of the ques- 


tion and possibly with 
them. 
Some of the strongest promoters of a 


contempt’ for 


| sounder public policy seem impatient and 


intolerant of what they satirize as political 
moralizing and preaching. They want no 
preacher in their pulpits, but statistics; no 
theology, but political economy; and will 
hear of no higher laws than those of scien- 
tific deductions, 

We beg leave to assure these public-spirited 
gentlemen that they make a great mistake, 
and one so great that, so long as they are 
able to give the movement this attitude, 
they will doom themselves to distrust and 
be exposed to the popular ridicule which 
lies at the bottom of Carlyle’s sneer, and 
which is sure to vent itself against theoret- 
ical reformers who watch on the surface and 
never go down deep into the best convic- 
tions of men. 

It has been apparent for along time that 
the reforms to which we allude, though 
pressed powerfully on the attention of the 
American people, hang at this moment in 
suspense and require just this support of 
moral conviction to back them up and 
carry them through. The economic aspect 
of the civilservice administration and of the 
tariff legislation, pure and simple, willnever 
be enough to rouse and unite the American 
people. They do not care for a few dollars, 
more or less, nor for a few millions of dollars, 
more or less, in a matter which involves the 
independence, personal prosperity, and 
happiness of the people. If they are con- 
vinced that homes are happier and life 
nobler, better, fuller on the present sys- 
tem of protection, they will support it, 
though it is proved to them every hour in 
the day that the Government is extravagant 
and that every citizen in the land pays twice 
as much for all he buys as he need, 

The point of pride with the American 
people is the question of individual, manly 
character. They care most for what exalts 
the citizen and makes him able to defend 
himself and be in all senses and ways the 


| most of a man. 


The real significance of the ‘‘ tidal wave,” 
which is still at the flood, is that the 
the public 


the people and has already depressed the 
Economic 


considerations have affected it; but mainly 


| as the people believe that the highest 


character is the highest economy, and that 
what keeps men pure will keep the state 
strong. It would be a foolish blindness, as 
well as an insult to the people in their 
serious mood, to overlook the moral 
elements of this ‘‘ tidal wave.” If the move- 
ment which has begun is to be carried 


| forward to its permanent results, this dem- 


onstration of the ethical bearing of the pro- 
posed reforms must be carried through. 
The reformers will require their mathe- 
matics and their statistics; but, to launch 
them effectively among the pedple, they 


| must let them melt into the fundamental 
| moral propositions which are involved in 


them. The people must be taught to see 
how they suffer, as men and citizens, under 
that enormous system of intrigue and un- 
patriotic selfishness, which is now en- 
trenched in our tariff laws. 

New England in the period before the 


| Revolution had been held up to scorn as the 


home of smugglers and of an unpatriotic 
population, who flourished by frauds on 
the revenue. Our Canadian frontier is once 


| more in very much the same condition, 


while throughout the dense centers of popu- 
lation the industry, the virtue, and the in- 
dependence of the people are corrupted by 
the habits to which the public system has 
trained them, of depending for success on 
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tricks and frauds on the public by the aid 
of some kind of legislation. 

The business of the country is adjusted to 
scales of expense and extravagance, which 
put success out of the question in times of fair, 
ordinary profit and doom every merchant to 
a balance against him, unless there is what 
he denom{nates a ‘‘ boom” in his trade. 

The causes of this disorder are as much 
moral as economic. The political economist 
will not reach them without appealing to 
conscience and the higher qualities of the | 
citizen. The people must be led to see that 
a noble and happy citizenship, the citizenship 
that has been our just pride, and which made 
us what we are and what we expect to be 
among the nations of the earth, is seriously 
compromised by the public system, before 
it will be swept away. 

Whether the reformers see this or not, the 
politicians and the monopolists do. They 
address themselves to the pride of the citi- 
zen. They sophisticate him as to his per- 
sonal and moral interest in the existing | 
abuses. The thing to be done is not only 
to show how a few dollars may be saved, 
but how the manhood, the honesty, the in- | 
dependent and self-reliant character of 
every citizen in the land is involved. 

The American people were right in fol- | 
lowing their moral convictions through the 
anti-slavery struggle, and in sticking to the 
ethics of the matter, whatever the political 
economy might be. They have on t®ir 
hands at this moment another reform, less 
showy, but of equal magnitude, and which 
involves the character not of a few millions 
of slaves, but of a great nation. It was 
not cotton which summoned the people to 
their old heroism, and it will be something 
deeper than political economy which rouses 
them now. There is something dearer | 
even to common men than their wages. 





Tue Methodist Episcopal Church has no 
theological seminaries under its ecclesias- 
tical control. A comparatively small pro- 
portion of its ministers have been trained 
in the seminaries or theological classes in 
the colleges which Methodist unofficial en- 
terprise provides. The great majority fol- 
low, after a more or less complete college 
or private preparation, their theological 
studies outside any institution. The regu- 
lar course of study is laid down by the 
bishops, and it is, therefore, considered 
important, especially as the books so pre- 
scribed may be ranged among the doctrinal 
standards of the Church, that no unsound 
work shall be admitted into the official list. 
Theoretically, it is the General Conference 
which provides this course of study, and the 
denomination would not be true to itself if 
it authorized books which subvert its doc- 
trine. This fact must be kept in view by 
any writer of theological books who wishes 
to have them placed in this list. If, for 
example, an ‘ Introduction” is prepared, 
jt must not teach lax views of inspiration, 
or deny the canonicity of any of the books | 
of the Bible, or depreciate the value of | 
others, if its author aspires to the official 
sanction. It might be published and gen- | 
erally circulated, but it would not be made | 
indispensable to every candidate seeking 
admission to the Methodist ministry, and | 

| 
| 





its sale would thus be circumscribed. 

This word of explanation is needed, per- | 
haps, to show why it is proposed to amend 
Pope’s ‘‘ Theology” in an important respect. | 
We referred some time ago to an open let- | 
ter by Dr. Daniel Steele, addressed to the | 
Methodist bishops, calling their attention to 
the fact that Dr. Pope has taken ground ad- 
mitting the possibility of probation after 
death. He is far from asserting such pro- 
bation. He denies that the Word of God 
gives the faintest gleam of encouragement 
for the hope of the operation of saving in- 
fluences in the intermediate state; but he’ 
holds that as to those who never heard of 
Christ and, therefore, never rejected Him, | 
the Scriptures are silent, ‘‘ and the silence 
of Revelation should be our silence.” What- 
ever may be said of the soundness of the 
exegesis, the reverence and candor and 
wisdom with which the subject is treated, 
the presence, evidently undetected by the 
bishops, of such sentences in a standard | 
Methodist Theology, could not but excite | 
surprise. | 

Dr. Pope learned (we are not informed 





| ni. 


whether the Bishops took the matter into 
consideration) of the criticisms, and has 


proposed, in a letter to Dr. Wm. Butler, as | 


we are told in Zion's Herald, by Dr. Steele, 
to change the objectionable sentences. 
The letter is not published; but it is said 


| 


| 





for two or three years only, but for a life- 


, time of naturally increasing efficiency. 


j 


Such a change of system could be opposed 
only on economical grounds. But this ex- 


| cuse is insufficient; for, if the salaries now 


that Dr. Pope declares that the ‘‘ trend and | 


drift” of his whole work is against post 
mortem probation. He is willing, however, 
to make his teaching on the subject so plain 
that no one can construe it as leaning to- 
ward the heresy. After giving a modifica- 
tion of one of the most objectionable sen- 
tences, he proposes to add a paragraph, be- 
ginning thus: ‘‘ We know there is no pro- 
bation in the intermediate state.” It would 
be manifestly unfair to express surprise at 
the readiness with which a theologian like 


| Dr. Pope changes or modifies his convic- 


tions under pressure, until we have his 
letter or his reasons in full. Was he sin- 


cere when he wrote that the silence of Reve- | 


lation, respecting the opportunities in the 
intermediate state of those who never had a 
chance to reject Christ in the present life, 
should be our silence? and, if it was a con- 
viction then, how can he honestly surrender 
it now? Is the Wesleyan Pope now speak- 
ing ex cathedra ? 

— a 


COLLEGE TUTORS. 


In the many recent criticisms on the sys- 
tems of our American colleges one vulner- 
able point has been entirely passed over. 
We allude to the method of selecting and 
dismissing tutors and intructors, as at pres- 
ent pursued in our larger colleges or uni- 
versities. As is well known, these colleges 
choosé their tutors, almost without excep- 
tion, from the ranks of their respective alum- 
Rarely does Harvard. Yale, or Prince- 
ton transgress this rule. This, of course, is 
not a very objectionable feature of the sys- 
tem, for the tutors thus chosen are more 
familiar with the plan and method of in- 
struction, which they have come to know as 
students, than graduates of other colleges 
could be, where the methods might have been 
very different. But that these tutors should 
be chosen so soon after graduation and 
without having given positive proof of their 
fitness for teaching is certainly a great fault 
in the system. If a student shall have at- 
tained a high stand of scholarship while in 
college, and have shown a superiority over 
his classmates in the recitation-room, it is 
assumed that he will be the proper person 
to become instructor; and, therefore, after 
one, two, or three years of postgraduate 
study (or, in rare cases, without any inter- 
vening time) he is elected tutor. This 
means, in some colleges, that he is to suc- 
ceed to whatever tutorship may be vacant 
He may have always had an especial fond- 
ness and adaptation for Greek; but, if 
chance so decrees, he must forego his pref- 
erence and instruct in Latin or mathemat- 
ics. He now finds himself the preceptor 
of men but little younger than himself, and 
of some, perchance, as old or older, all of 
whom in their preparatory schools have 
been taught by men much his superior in 
age and experience. He must now learn to 
teach, and to overcome the embarrass- 
ment which all new-fledged tutors feel 
and which only a few succeed in con- 
cealing; and ina year or two he may or 
may not develop the requisites of a good 
instructor. In either case he must soon 
make way for others, younger and more re- 
cently graduated than himself, since the 
average time of retention of tutors in Har- 
vard, Yale, and Princeton is only from two 
to three years. There is thus a constant 
change, and it falls to the lot of each enter- 
ing class to break in, so to speak, one or 
two inexperienced instructors. 

Is it strange, then, that students, accus- 
tomed to different treatment in their 
schools, should complain of this tutor sys- 
tem in college? We have known students 
over and over again to assert that they be- 
lieved their freshman and sophomore 
years to have been immensely damaged and 
almost wasted by the wretched instruction 
of incompetent tutors. 

There is a simple remedy forall this. The 
instructor should be selected for fitness, de- 
termined by actual experience in teaching 
and acknowledged high reputation. The 
college of graduation should be lost sight 
of in the more: important considerations of 
ability. And, finally, if an instructor be 
found competent, he should be retained ; not 


given to tutors should prove insufficient to 
entice older men from academies and high 
schools, a way could be found to increase 
them. Salaries should not standin the way 


| of giving competent instruction to fresh- 











men, any more than to juniors. If we can- 
not at present fashion our larger colleges 
after the German universities and our 
smaller ones after their gymnasiums, as 
President White, of Cornell, would have us 
do, let us, at least, see that our students be 
not taught by boys, and that the tutor sys- 
tem be not mistaken for a post-graduate 
normal school. 

- -_> 


“THE COLOR LINE.” 


Proressor James M. Gregory, of the 
Howard University, made some capital re- 
marks on the ‘color line,” at the recent 
banquet at Washington, in honor of Fred- 
erick Douglass. *‘‘ The color line,” as he 
justly said, ‘‘ was drawn when the Negro 
was made a slave in this country,” and the 
prejudice existing against him is ‘*not on 
account of color, but by reason of pre- 


| vious condition, his color serving to indi- 


cate his identity with a race held as bond- 
men.” ‘This prejudice,” he added, ‘is 
purely American. Colored men traveling 
in other countries have not found colora 
mark of degradation. If they are reminded 
of their color at all, it is by Americans they 
meet, who are not magnanimous enough to 
treat the Negro courteously even on foreign 
soil, where race prejudice is not tolerated.” 

As a statement of the forms in which this 
wicked prejudice discloses itself the 
Professor further said: ‘‘ And, although 
twenty years have elapsed since emancipa- 
tion, colored men in some states, North as 
well_as South, are even now subjected to 
the grossest indignities. Public inns refuse 
them accommodation. Often on railroads 
they are compelled to ride in smoking cars. 
Separate apartments are provided for them 
on steamboats. They are refused admission 
to theaters and other places of amusement, 
unless they take seats in the corner desig- 
nated forthem. Colored children are the 
only ones of our composite nationality 
against whom discrimination is made in the 
public schools, for separate schools cannot 
properly be called public schools.” He 
might have put into the recital of griev- 
ances the ‘‘ Negro pew,” which sticks the 
colored man into acorner or drives him 
into the gallery in the house of God and 
marks him out as unfit to sit among white 
people. And then he might have added the 
social status in a great variety of other par- 
ticulars which is forced upon the colored 
man and by which he is practically ex- 
cluded from those advantages, employ- 
ments, and facilities for success that con- 
stitute a large part of the inspiration of life, 
and is compelled to seek only the lower, 
more menial, and less remunerative spheres 
of action. 

The whole story, if told as it exists in 
real life, would make a frightful catalogue 
of evils and wrongs to the colored race in 
this country, which, though they had their 
origin in slavery, have not, as they ought 
to have done, died with the abolition of 
slavery. The theory of the recent amend- 
ments to the Constitution is that the 
colored man has precisely the same politi- 
cal and civil status as the white man; that 
he is endowed with exactly the same rights 
and subject to the same legal responsibili- 
ties; and, hence, that his citizenship under 
the Constitution is and is to be as com- 
plete and perfect in all respects as that of 
the whitest man in all the land. These 
amendments know nothing about the 
“color line” except to despise and 
abhor it. The same is true of the laws 
which have been enacted by Congress to 
give practical effect to these amendments. 
The great object of much of this legislation 
was and is toprotect colored people against 
injuries and wrongs that would otherwise 
be perpetrated against them by an. infa- 
mous race prejudice. 

And, to the credit of the Supreme Court 
of the United ‘States, it is to be said that 
this court, whenever the occasion ‘has called 
for it, has so construed the Constitution and 
the flaws as to carry out the purposes of 


both. It has decided that no state law is 
constitutional which excludes colored men 
from serving on juries; and that any state 
officer who makes such an exclusion, 
whether with or without the authority of 
state law, is amenable to the penalty pro- 
vided by the law of Congress. Professor 
Gregory refers to the fact that there are 
several cases now pending before the 
Supreme Court which will call for its con- 
struction of the Act of March Ist, 1875, en- 
titled ‘“‘An Act to Protect all Citizens in 
their Civil and Legal Rights,” and, among 
other things, forbidding the exclusion of 
colored people from the accommodations 
and conveniences of public inns, public 
conveyances by land or water, theaters, and 
other places of public amusement, on the 
ground of race orcolor. There is, also, a 
case on its way to the Supreme Court that 
involves the whole question of separate public 
schools for colored children, connected 
with their exclusion from schools where 
white children attend. 

We, of course, do not know how the 
Court will decide these cases; but, judging 
by its antecedents since the War, and the 
adoption of the amendments to the Consti- 
tution, we are quite confident that it will not 
repeat the opinion expressed by Chief—Justice 
Taney in the Dred Scott case, to the effect 
that colored people have no rights under the 
Constitution which white people are bound 
to respect. The Supreme Court never ap- 
peared to so great a disadvantage as when 
making that utterance, through the lips of 
its Chief-Justice. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment disposed of that most extraordinary 
utterance by declaring that ‘all persons 
born or naturalized in the United States 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof are 
citizens of the United States and of the state 
wherein they reside.” It adds: ‘ No state 
shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of cit 
izens of the United States; nor shall any 
state deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law, nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws.” It adds 
again: ‘‘Congress shall to 
enforce, by appropriate the 
provisions of this article.” 


have power 
legislation, 


There is no ‘color line” in this language. 
It throws the shield of protection over what- 
ever is human, whether black or white. It 
makes no distinction ‘‘on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.” 
Let the practice of the American people be 
as impartially just as is their Constitu- 
tion; and our colored fellow-citizens will 
have no grievances of which to complain. 
We congratulate them upon the fact that 
the Constitution has taken them under 
its charge, and upon the further fact that 
the day-star of a bright and promising 
future is gradually ‘shedding its light upon 
their horizon. The doctrine of equal priv- 
ileges and equal responsibilities will in the 
end lift them to the level of an unques- 
tioned and developed manhood; and then 
the ‘color line” will wholly disappear. 


= —_— 
J . . 

Editorial Hotes. 
We notice with regretful surprise, in a rec: nt 
Indian paper, a statement thet the widow re- 
marriage reform in Bengal is at a stand-still 
Outside the Brahmo Somaj, which takes advanced 
ground on all questions of social reform, “ the 
movement is well nigh extinct.” The nature 
and significance of this reform our readers doubt- 
less bave in mind. Among the Brahmans it 
has long been the custom to condemn widows to 
perpetual bondage and hardship, without the 
possibility of remarriage, even when, asis often 
the case where child marriages are practiced, 
girls of tender age are left widows, This custom 
is supported by certain texts in the Institutes of 
Manu, which are regarded as of divine authority, 
and by the usage of centuries, which to the ortho- 
dox Hindn is as the voice of God. No social 
custom in India calls more loudly for reform, In 
Bombay, a Widow Remarriage Association was 
started about fifteen years ago. It met with 
great opposition at first from the party of con- 
servative orthodoxy ; ite members were excom- 
municated by the caste authorities ; and all who 
married widows Were subjected to bitter per- 
secution. Yet its influence has been, on the 
whole, constantly increasing ; so that the remar- 
riage of widows in Western India is now a thing 
of frequent occurrence ; and the old people, who 
oppose it, only get laughed at for their pains. 
In South India, too, the reform has taken root. 








Bengal las usually been considered the most 
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intelligent and progressive part of India, and 
reform of all sorts has been more loudly advo- 
cated there than in any other Indian province, 
We are sure that the widow remarriage move- 
ment is not really and permanently losing ground 
in Bengal, but is only in a state of suspended 
animation. We may expect to see it start ere 
long on its way with new vigor. 


We call the attention of our good Southern 
brethren, who are 60 scandalized at the idea of 
educating white and black children in the same 
schools and who hoarsely whisper ‘‘ Miscegena- 
tion!” whenever the proposition is made, to 
the action taken last week by the School Com- 
missioners of this city. The proposition came 
up to close all the colored schools in the city, 
and send the children to the other schools; and, 
after a few minutes, discussion, it was voted to 
do so. Let it be noticed that here, in the Demo- 
cratic City of New York, where color prejudice 
might be supposed to abound, where Colored, 
numbers, 


Irish, and American are in large 


where a month’s notice had been given of the 
propesition, it was voted to close all the sepsr- 
ate colored 


among the other 


schools and seatter their pupils 
schools; and that this was 
with no except upon the 
question whether it could be legally 
and #0 little interest was taken in the sub- 
ject that the morning papers, 
tended accounts of other matters discussed and 
decided by the commissioners, gave only three or 
four lines to the matter in their reports, and did 
not consider it worth editorial reference. The 
thing was decided wholly on the ground of 
economy. Here is progress such as could bardly 
have been made in New York if slavery had con- 
tinued in Richmond; and here is progress which 
Richmond can make and is sure to make, because 
slavery is ended there. The shameful 
prejudice of color which forbids children of one 
race to have equal advantages with those of 
another has got to cease, must come to an end 
in the school-room and in the church, and it is 
time to understand it. 


done debate, 
done ; 
which gave ex- 


caste 


Presipent Ropinson, of Brown University, is 
not very much afraid of open communion and is 
not afraid to say so. 
tist denomination in The Congregationalist he 
HAYS: 

“A few years since a temporary craze on the com- 
munion question swept over a portion of the denom- 
ination. It originated in a privately concerted at- 
tempt of a few preachers to organize a kind of open- 
communion party. One or two very zealous edit- 
ors assailed the movers in the sqheme with a bitter- 
ness that awakened no little resentment; and some 
of the assailed rushed into print. The great body of 
the denomination was wholly indifferent to either 
side in the controversy. Clear-sighted people saw 
that it was an idle dispute between logic and senti- 
me nt over a strictly empty question. No one of any 
sect wishes to be running around among others for 
his sacrament of the Supper, It was plain that 
underneath the controversy lay a hidden sacrament- 
arianism, which neither party seemed willing to 
recognize. A few young men left the Baptist ranks as 
a result of the controversy; but the question speedily 
died of pure inanition. No one entitled to be heard 
or who can gain a hearing now disturbs it. Where 
there is no law prohibiting open communion no one 
cares to claim the privilege.” 


Says The Interior: 

“The gentlemen who have been advocating creed 
revision in the North American and other periodicals 
do not seem to remember that the Scriptures, not the 
Church formularies, are the standards of Christian 
work and belief.” 

We would like to ask Dr. Craven, whose Com- 
mittee has just reported a revised Book of 
Church Discipline for the Presbyterian Church, 
if that is the fact. If somebody should bring 
the editor of The Interior up for trial for 
heresy before his presbytery, he would find out 
very speedily, we think, that it is not the Scrip- 
tures, but the Church formularies that are the 
standards of Christian belief. So it ought not 
to be, but so itis; but to say that it ought not 
80 to be is only saying that there ought not to be 
any binding Church formularies, for they are 
only made to replace the Scriptures as standards. 

Our lightly feathered arrow has picrced clear 
through the elephantine hide of Dr. L. Philetus 
Dobbs’s perfectly justifiable, yea, laudable self- 
conceit. In one of his most massive contribu- 
tions to the favored National Baptist he had 


spoken of “ cutting off the probosces and tails,” 


In an article on the Bap- | 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





| PENDENT, with its suggestion that I ‘ do not know the 


plural of proboseis.’” 

An ancient worthy he remembers kept a slave 
whose only business it was to remind him that 
he was mortal ; ‘‘and hereafter” says the humble 
but great Dr. Dobbs, “‘when I am tending 
toward undue elevation, the reflection will force 


itself upon me: ‘ You did not know the plural of 


recalls that Achilles was in- 
Vulnerable, except in his heel, and concludes 
that we all have some vulnerable point, and that 
the proboscis is his, 


proboscis,” He 


The Interior's great contribution to the Pres- 
byterian discussion of the Old Testament critical 
questions is to be a series of articles by Pres- 





ident Gregory, of Lake Forest University, the 
man who introduced the resolutions 
into the General Assembly warning theological 


buncombe 


professors that they must hold to the good old 
' 


ways. His first paper would be more promising 
if it did not come out incidentally that he is 
quite ignorant even of the nomenclature of the 
subject. He does not even know what the terins 


Higher Criticism and Lower Criticism mean. 
The Lower Criticism he detines as ‘the tradi- 
tional view which Keil represents,” while to him 
the Higher Criticism is that which teaches the 
composite nature of the Pentateuch! He does 
not know that the Lower Criticism is that which 
deals with the verbal text, with copyists and 
manuscripts ; while the Higher Criticism is that 
which studies the literary contents Gf the Bible 
and attempts therefrom and from other historical 
sources to discover its age and history. Keil’s 
labors are just as much in the line of the Higher 
Criticis:n as are Wellhausen’s; though President 
Gregory, being a neophyte, does not know it. 


| We can excuse Dr. Dobbs for not knowing the 


plural of proboscis, for he was not talking about 
proboscides and only happened to use the word. 
But when a man sets himself down to write a 


| treatise on the Higher Criticism he should at 

















and we ventured to remark that, while he was a | 


mountain, a mountain chain, a continent of 
erudition, he did not know the plural of pro- 
boscis. He confesses his fault and is humbled: 
“T am (I confess it) prone to forget that 1 am but 
dust. WhenI receive the plaudits of my hearers, 
when I hear my name mentioned along with the 
greater lights of the Church, when the treasurer 


tells me (as he often does) that the church owes me | 


a debt which they will never pay, I am tempted to 
ask: ‘Why has Providence so lifted me above my 
fellow-men? Why amI so strangely exempt from 


least know what the term means, 


In The Advance Judge Warren Currier tells of 


| the first Congregational church in Florida, at 


Jacksonville, which has had a successful history 
till lately, when it has been running down, be- 
cause it could not get a minister. Savs Mr. 
Currier : 

“If it were a Methodist church, it would be looked 

after, cultivated, and its necessities carefully at- 
tended to; but, being a Congregational church in the 
South, it is left to its fate, to do or die and do or die 
alone, as it best may, and without receiving so 
much fraternal attention as the priest and the Levite 
bestowed upon the unfortunate ¢-ntleman who fell 
among thieves ex route to Jericho. The American 
Home Missionary Society has no ayonts or employ¢s 
to look after these cases of sporadi Congregational- 
ism in the South. The American Missionary Asso- 
ciation has the agents; but is quite too busy with 
“our brother in black” to give any attention to 
white people or white Congregational churches, 
although it derives the great mass of its large 
revenues from the white Congregational churches 
and people of the North. Ought these things so to 
be ?” 
The Advance has only this to say editorially 
and cavalierly: ‘‘The A. M. A. secretaries and 
the A. H. M. 8. officials can, doubtless, explain. 
Our columns are open to them.” Ours is not a 
Congregational paper; but, in accordance with 
the necessity which has long seemed laid upon 
us to give information which the denomina- 
tional papers do not care to give, we will give 
the desired information. The American Home 
Missionary Society has taken hold actively in the 
South. It has sent a man to Florida, to do just 
this work, to organize, help and advise Congre- 
gational churches. He is said to be 
an active man and is the 
ground; and it is he whom Judge Currier has 
been hearing without knowing it. It 
other field secretaries in the South and is 
wide-awake, especially in Missouri and Texas, 
where the field is most promising. The 
American Missionary Association has worked 
chiefly among the colored people, who needed it 
most, though it has some work among white 
people, as in Kentucky, where the whites can be 
persuaded not to ostracise the blacks. It does 
not want nor does it pretend to draw any color 
line or to work only for blacks. Whites are 
welcome to its schools and its churches. The 
reason why they don’t come is because they don’t 
want to. 


now on 


has 


Tue long struggle in the Legislature of Min- 
nesota, last week, ended in the defeat of Senator 
Windom. This, according to the natural course 
of events, would seem to terminate his career as 
a publicman, The Senator has for more than 
twenty years been a member of Congress, with 
the exception of the brief period during which he 
was Secretary of the Treasury. Both as a repre- 
sentative and a senator he has made for himself 
an eminently creditable record ; and while he was 
Secretary of the Treasury he administered the 
fiscal affairs of the Government with discretion. 


| No scandals, during all this time, have attached 


the imperfections, the weaknesses, the ignorance of | 


ordinary mortals ?’ 

“ But just as these seeds of pride are bursting 
into a fame which might lay the foundations ef a 
deluge, that would with its fangs envenom my soul, 


themselves to his personal or public character, 
and he has been too considerate and careful to 
commit any serious political mistakes. The direct 
cause of his defeat is to be found im the fact that 
the Republicans in the legislature, though in the 


thea, as if by a kindly Providence, comes Tux InDsE- | majority and abundantly able, if united, to re- 


elect him, would not unite uponhim, His friends 
adhered to him with tenacity; and yet it was 
evident, almost from the outset of the struggle, 
that in the end he must be défeated. The Sena- 
tor, being a wealthy man, has built for himself a 
fine mansion in Washington and for years has 
practically detached himself almost entirely 
from Minnesota. The fact that Washington, 
rather than Minnesota, was substantinlly his 
place of residence undoubtedly had something 
to do with his defeat. New and younger men 
have appeared on the political field during the 
long period of his ofticial honor; and it is not 
at all surprising that they should think it about 
time for him to retire and give place to others, 
especially as he is getting into the list of old 
men. The Senator would have shown his wis- 
dom if he had withdrawn from the contest be- 
fore the final blow of defeat came. 

Tne Assembly’s Committee of this state on 
state prisons has for some time been taking 
testimony in regard to the interior management 
and discipline of these prisons in this state. It 
is undoubtedly true that there is a sense in 
which the discipline must be stringent and 
severe. Men are not sent to state prison for 
the purpose of ease and luxury, but for that of 
punishment. The great mass of them are the 
hardest kind of hard characters; and the law 
provides that all of them, in addition to con- 
finement, shall be subject to the penalty of hard 
labor, not only as a means of discipline but 
also asa means of making them self-supporting. 
Prison penalties for misconduct and for the 
purpose of coercion necessarily belong to the 
system of prison discipline ; and, if these penal- 
tics be administered with discretion, a proper 
regard to the rights of our common humanity, 
they furnish no just ground of complaint. 
And yet, if the testimony which has been taken 
before the Assembly's Committee, given in some 
cases by ex-convicts, in others by ex-keepers, 
and in one instance by a physician, be true, then 
the conclusion is as clear as the light of day that 
the prison discipline of this state, alike at Sing 
Sing, Auburn, and Clinton, contains in practice 
barbarisms and cruelties, abuses and outrages 
that are simply fiendish. Even the horrors of 
the Spinish Inquisition could hardly be worse. 
We call upon the Committee, in the name of 
humanity and for the credit of the state, to 
ferret this whole matter to the very bottom. 
The investigation should be unsparing and ex- 
hausting. If prison-keepers have been acting 
like demons in their treatment of convicts, even 
occasionally, then let the fact be exposed in all 
its hideous colors and let a remedy be promptly 
supplied. The people of the State of New York 
are not demons and they will not consent to be 
represented by demons in the management of 
their state prisons, 





By an oversight the following note from Presi- 
dent Warren on ‘Egyptian Cosmology” escaped 
publication when received. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir ;—From a great variety of considerations 
the undersigned has been led to the following con- 
clusions : 

1. That m ancient Egyptian thought the earth was 
conceived of asa sphere, with its axis perpendicu- 
lar and its north pole at the top. 

2. That in the earliest time Ameanti was conceived 
of neither as a cavern in the bowels of the earth 
nor a3 a region of the earth to the west, on the same 
general plane as the land of Egypt; but was simply 
the under or southern hemisphere of the earth, con- 
ceived of as just described. 

8. Thatthe Tat pillar symbolized the axis of the 
world (heaven and earth), upright in space. 

4. That 7a nuter, whatever its later applications, 
originally signified the extreme northern or top- 
most point of the globe, where earth and heaven 
were fabled to meet. 

5. That Cher nuter was the inferior celestial hemi- 
sphere underarching Amenti. 

6. That Hes and Nebt-ha were respectively god- 
desses of the north and south poles, or of the north- 
ern and southern heavens. 

Permit me through your widely circulated journal 
to lay these views before the world of scholars and 
to request Egyptologists in particular to teat their 
correctness and Value a4 “working hypotheses” in 
this fleld. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM F, WAKREN. 


Boston University, Nov, Mth, 1882. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States last 
week added another to its series of decisions as 
to the construction of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. The case before the Court came up on a 
writ of error from the final judgment of the 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky. It involved the 
question of the color line in the selection of 
jurors, A colored man by the name of Rush 
had been indicted in Kentucky for murder by a 
grand jury, from which, under the then existing 
laws of that state, colored persons were excluded. 
The Court of Appeals held the indictment to be 
legal, notwithstanding this statutory exclusion of 
colored persons from serving as grand jurors. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, how- 
ever, decides in this case that an indictment 
found by a grand jury thus selected is not legal ; 
and the reason is that it is in conflict with the 
provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment. A 





cludes colored persons from serving on juries 
denies to them as a race the equal protection of 
the laws, as guaranteed to them by the Four- 
teenth Amendment ; and, hence, no such law has 
any validity and all acts under it are null and 
void. The Supreme Court announced the same 
doctrine in the Virginia cases decided two or 
three years since. The doctrine is now the set- 
tled law of the land and all state legislation 
and all action of state officers in conflict with it 
are unconstitutional, ‘This is an important point 
gainedfin the interest of equal civil rights. 

...-Our readers will remember how we con- 
trasted the sickness and death of Gambetta with 
that of Garfield. The Congregationalist of last 
week tells the story of the French statesman’s life, 
passed in utter detiance of social decency, until 
he was shot, as is believed, by his mistress, It, 
too, compares the two chambers of death : 

“There was a difference as wide as from Heaven 
toearth. The one death-chamber was untended by 
lawful if gentle love; unlighted by hope for the 
hereafter; unmitigated in its utter sadness and 
despair. The other was cheered by tender and 
faithful wifely devotion; was soothed by serene and 
perfect submission to the recognized will of Him 
who doeth all things well; and was illuminated by 
the sure and certain hope of a glorious immortal- 
ity.” 

....The Atlanta Methodist Advocate (Northern 
Methodist) says we are “screaming” about 
“caste,” and asks why those who want mixed 
schools and mixed churches do not come South 
and establish them. This seems a little saucy, 
seeing that those who want mixed churches are 
the people who support the work in the South 
and have sent men into the South for this pur- 
Sse. A more pertinent question would be, 
why those who have been sent to do this work on 
Christian principles do not resign and return, if 
they cannot be faithful to their instructions. It 
may be that some such stirring of conscience 
has started the Methodist Advocate on a migra- 
tion toward the North. 

..--The colored people in the city are a unit in 
favor of the action of the Board of Education in 
closing the colored schools. They only regret 
that a number of colored teachers will be thrown 
out of employment. We hope that the Board 
will rc-engage at least one or more of the best of 
these teachers, as a proof that they do not in- 
tend to keep up the color line in the teacher's 
desk any more than in the scholars’ forms. Their 
loss of position as teachers is the only unfortu- 
nate thing about the change. The way is not 
easily open yet in this city (more shame to us) 
for colored women of education to find employ- 
ment as bookkeepers and clerks. 

.... The Christian Advocate, speaking of ser- 
mons filled with quotations, wittily says: ‘‘We 
should not advocate bouquet discourses, where 
nothing but the culling, the tying, and the string 
are the preachers.” Professor Asa Gray, many 
years ago, said much the same thing, only more 
severely, of Dr. Draper. Dr. Draper published 
his spectroscopic studies of the assimilation of 
plants, and neither his style nor his use of his 
authorities quite pleased Professor Gray, who 
said that the whole subject was like an omelette 
in which Senebier furnished the egg, De Saus- 
sure the milk, and Draper the intumescence. 

.-.-The discussion is fairly on in the Presby- 
terian papers on the great question of the Higher 
Criticism, the authorship and date of the Penta- 
teuch. Will our readers excuse us if we do not 
discuss the matter at length in our columns ? The 
question of fact is one to be left to professional 
scholars ; the question of liberty of conclusion is 
one of general interest. It pains and offends us 
to hear Christian teachers attempt to limit free- 
dom of discussion by telling theological profess- 
ors that they are guilty of rationalism, as does 

The Christian Observer, in the two long columns 
in which it demolishes Professor Briggs. 


....-The officers of Columbia College have 
got to consider the subject brought before their 
notice of the admission of women to the privi- 
leges of that institution. A society in the city 
which is pushing the matter counts among its 
members Dr, Howard Crosby, Dr. H. C. Potter, 
Mr. E, L. Godkin, and Mr. Joseph H. Choate. 
They do not now ask for co-education, but for 
the admission of women to lectures and 
aminations. That crumb ought not to be re- 
fused. It is a shame that public opinion, 
especially among rude and selfish college boys, 
| will not allow more to be asked. 


ex- 


.... We said: 

“The theory upon which the Jews of this city seem 
to be proceeding is that it is for them, rather than 
the legislature, to determine which shall be the day 
of rest and suspension of the ordinary business of 
society ; so far, at least, as they are concerned.” 
The Jewish Messenger replies : 

“No atall. Jews and non-Jews are interested alike 
in a revised Penal Code which shall insure a quiet 
and orderly Sunday, but which shall not discriminate 
in favor of any special class, be it in the majority or 
minority.” 

Excellent. 


..--The late Senator Hill, of Georgia, was, 
some years ago, challenged by Alexander H. Ste- 
phens to fight a duel. He declined to accept the 
challenge, because he was, on principle, opposed 








state law: which, on account of their color, ex, 


to dueling, and added the following: ‘‘More- 
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over, I cannot fight you, Mr. Stephens, because 
the conditions are unequal. I have a soul to 
save anda family to care for; and you have 
neither the one nor the other.” This cutting 
remark Mr. Stephens has never forgotten nor for- 
given. 


...As we love peace in the Christian Chureh | 


and as we dislike quarrels among brethren, we 
commend to those who are finding fault with 
each other, when they had better be joining hands 
with them in converting the world, the following 
verse from a sound hymn : 
“ But teach me, Lord, a nobler thought, 
Lest I of all thy blood hath bought 
Least honorable be; 
And that which leads me to condemn 
Be rather want of love for them 
Than jealousy for thee.” 

.. It would be well for the authorities of this 
city to bear in mind that the chief use of the 
public streets is that of highways, to accommodate 
the public, and that when they are undermined 
by steam and gas, so that the public is in con- 
stant danger of being blown up, it is about time 
to have something done for the safety of the 
people. The people would prefer to be without 
steam rather than have their skulls cracked by 
the explosion of steam-pipes. 


.-The Rev. J. M. Mace 1s reported in one of | 


our religious exchanges to have baptized one 
candidate January 7th, at Plympton, Mass. ; “it 
[sic—an infant?] being the first baptized in the 
town for sixty years.” We had not supposed 
there was such a pagan town in the country. 
But we notice that the Congregational ‘Year 
Book” reports no addition to the church during 
the year. Perhaps there are no infants born in 
that church. 


..All lovers of decency and good social order | 


are heartily glad that the authorities of this city 
last week took prompt and efficient measures to 
prevent the pugilistic knock-down that had been 
arranged to come off at Madison Square Garden, 
between Mace and Slade, the New Zealand giant. 
Such exhibitions are practically prize fights and 
ought to be stopped everywhere. A shocking 
public exhibition took place last Sunday in St. 
Louis. 

..Not every Episcopal rector is willing to 
be made a bishop. The Rev. J. B. Wakefield, 
rector of St. Paul’s, Richmond, Ind., is very em- 
phatic. He writes: 

* Allow me to say that under no circumstances 
would I permit my name to be use las a candidate 
for the Episcopate of this Diocese, now vacant by 
the death of Bishop Talbot, nor, if elected—which I 
have no reason to believe I would be—to that high 
office, would I accept it. No, never.” 

.-The House Committee on Coinage last 
week decided by a vote of seven to three not to 
recommend the discontinuance of the coinage of 
silver dollars. This settles the question that 
nothing will be done on the subject at this 
session of Congress. The course pursued by 
Congress on this question staggers common 
sense, and defies all the laws of good sense. 


.-One of the signs of the breaking up of old 
prejudices in India is the fact that a Mahratti 
lady of good position, not a Christian, is coming 
to this country, with the full approval of her hus- 
band, to pursue a thorough medical course, with 
the intention of returning to practice medicine 
among her countrywomen. She is a _ brave 
woman and well vouched for. 


. .The Committee on Women’s Suffrage in the 
Legislature of Massachusetts have decided to 
report a bill giving women the right of suffrage 
at municipal elections. Why stop half-way with 
a good idea? Why not give women all the elect- 
ive rights which men enjoy? If they are fit 
to vote at municipal elections, they are equally 
fit to vote at all elections. 


..The Supreme Court of the United States 
has just decided that a state law against mis- 
cegenation between blacks and whites, made 
equally applicable in its penal provisions to both 
races, is not in conflict with the Fourteenth 
Amendment or any law of Congress. It is, 
nevertheless, true that such a law, to say the 
least, is foolish legislation. 

. The Western Christian Advocate approves 
the statement of The Interior that “ nothing has 
more hindered the power of the truth than the 
suspicion that the revival preacher is an artist 
practicing his skill.” 
dred things have more hindered the power of the 
truth and that the preacher’s lack of art is one 
of them. 


..Senator Morrill, who has passed his 
seventieth milestone, adds to his many other 
good qualities that of being uniformly present 
when the Senate is in session and giving his 
constant attention to the public business. He 
is in this respect an example whom many of the 
other senators would do well to imitate. 

.-The man who in all matters of religious 
faith and practice makes the Bible a supreme 
and regulating authority has the practical idea 
of its inspiration, whether he understands the 
various theories on this subject or not. He 
makes the Bible to him the Word of God, and 
feels ite power as such. 


...»Harper’s Weekly calls the tariff on statu- 


We should say that a hun- | 
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rr ‘odin « disgraceful.” Art is no 


more important than intelligence ; and the tariff | 


on statuary and paintings is not so disgraceful 
as that on books, whether in English, German, or 
French, that are not republished here. 

....We commend to the attention of our 
friends who find so much comfort in the “‘ decline 
of infant baptism,” the Congregational statistics 
just out. The infant baptisms reported have in- 
creased the last year from 4,309 to 5,322, an in- 
crease of 24 per cent. Is it better statistics or 
more prosperous times ? 

..“*Now, as a copy of the Mishna happens 
to lie at our elbow,” 
Southwestern Presbyterian, in criticising Pro- 


says the editor of The | 


fessor Briggs’s article in the last Presbyterian | 


Review. Of course, it does. What religious 
editor does not keep it at his elbow? 

..We are told by The Interior that ‘the Ar- 
menians have not been more free and effective 
preachers of the duty of faith and repentance 
than the Calvinists.” Certainly they have not, cr 
we should not have been sending missionaries to 

| them these sixty years. 


. Decidedly flippant is one sentence in ** Na- 
curds ” review of Geikie’s magnificent ‘ Text- 
| Book of Geology.” ‘‘ Mythological cosmogony,” 


| says the writer, “is not even mentioned ; but the 


ographical geology.” 

..Dr. Crosby says that he would like to have 
the Presbyterian Church in America adopt such 
an addition to its Confession of Faith as was 
adopted by the United Presbyterians of Scotland, 
and which shall “bring out more clearly the side 
of man’s free will.” 


....The universal cry of the people is for a re- 
duction of letter postage from the three-cent to 
| the two-cent rate, and Congress seems about to 
respond in the affirmative. In less than five years 
the cry will be equally strong for a reduction to 
the one-cent rate. 


..The system of postal savings banks re- 
cently went into operation in Austria, and the 
Emperor, by way of expressing his approval 
and setting a good example, made the first de- 
| posit and received the appropriate 
thereof. 


evidence 


..We await with concern the action of the 
Indiana Legislature on the Constitutional Prohi- 
bition Amendment. The Democrats seem likely 
to make use of their victory to kill it in the Sen- 
ate. If so, it will be remembered in 1884. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


Civp Svussorierions are still coming in 
rapidly from every section of the country— 
more numerously than at any corresponding 
period in ten years. A very large number 
of old subscribers, in renewing their sub- 
scriptions, invite a single individual to join 
them, and thus both get the paper at $2.50 
each, instead of #3.00. Others obtain a 
larger number of names; the largest club 
received during the past week contained 
fifty names, with a check for #100. 

We ask as a special favor that every old 
subscriber, before renewing his own sub- 
scription, will invite four or more ot his 
neighbors and friends to join him in mak- 
ing up aclub so as to get the paper, postage 
paid, at the low rate of $2 per annum. 

In getting upa club, use the following 
form : 


Club for THE INDEPENDENT, of New York. 


TRIB. covcccevccccssccces 
WR icvievcssancssokens 
OORT 0. ccc cvccccecccccccce 
iit wcdewsinenve 
SUBSCRIBERS, 


attach your own name to it and then say to 
all your neighbors and friends: ‘‘ Join me 
and others in taking Tar INDEPENDENT, pos- 
tage paid, for one year, at $2.00.” 

Give every clergyman in the vicinity the 
privilege of joining in the club. 

We shall be glad to furnish free speci- 
men copies and circulars to any and all 
persons who may be willing to get up such 
a club. 
| Every old and new subscriber will please 
| notice the following in regard to subscrir - 
tions: 

First.—-That in no case can the paper be 
had on a single subscription for less than 
$3 per annum. 

Second.—That any person can get the 
paper for two years, postage paid, for $5, 
which is $2.50 per annum; or, for one 





| year, with one new subscriber, for $5. 
Third (and the most important).—That 
five or more persons may club together and 
get the paper for the Low Price or $2, Or 
| any person may subscribe (or renew his 
| subseription) for five years for $10. 
G@ Favorable terms will be given to sub- 





ontgiiin ‘athte, news ania, and post- 
masters, which wili be sent on application. 

In order to execute the orders from the 
numerous clubs now being filled up in all 


sections of the country we have printed | 


extra copies of Toe INDEPENDENT, to meet 
the new demand, so that all who desire to 
do so may commence their subscriptions on 
the first of January. 

For the special information of new sub- 
scribers, we will state that, as a rule, all 
subscriptions will be stopped at the expira- 
tion of the time paid for. If, however, it is 
not convenient, in some special cases, such 
as absence or sickness, etc., for a subscrib- 
er to renew exactly at the expiration of his 
subscription, we will take pleasure in contin- 


| uing the paper, if, in writing, we are re- 


space it has too often occupied is given to physi- | 


quested so to do. 

We ask every subscriber to examine the 
yellow address label on his paper and renew 
his subscription 2ne or two weeks before 
its expiration. 

READING NOTICES. 

SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough | 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and | 


Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and alway: 8 proves true. 





A HINT FOR NEXT SUMMER. 
To THE Eprror : 

Last SuMMER a party of friends, seeking relaxation, 
went together to Mackinac Island and remained there 
for some little time. The Island, as you know, is sit- 
uated in the Straits of Mackinac, at the head of the 
lower peninsula of Michigan, where the waters of 
Lakes Michigan and Huron meet, and is absolutely the 
most beautiful and romantic spotin the North. Its 
total freedom from mosquitoes, ite pure air, so bene- 
ficial to catarrh and hay fever victims, the fine fishing 
and hunting in the immediate vicinity, and the enjoy- 
able excurrions e toa thousand sur- 
rounding points of interest, at a slight expense, com- 
bine to make it the pleasantest Summer resort that I 
| ad of. Of course, it is not a Sara ore Long 

but for those desiring real comfort, home 
like yh and enjoy ments not ce costly for a mod. 
erate purse, it is the ideal spot. One advan 
almost overlooked, ie that it is ST fae —_,— 4 in com- 
fortable sleeping cars by the Michigan ral Rail- 


road. 
rT he iii de acriptive book issued by the Michiyan 


Central road and mailed free = al cgetosnn by 
Mr. O. W. RuGe@xes, the general y agent at 
Chic is very entertaining and Kives f ni paserma, 


arO, 

tioz on al] points of interes Send for the book and 

try to make a trip there during the coming Summer. 
TOURIST.—Advt 


A HEADS IN A LUNATIC ASYLU M. 
a regular meeting of the Committee on Lunac 
held at the Asylum, on Wednesday | 


tion Living & been 
ye in the Asylum buildings under our care, and 
he consequent great loess of property to the county, 
and imminent peril of life to the more than three hun- 
dred hel plese inmates under our ee, it might have 
entailed, prevented by the timely use 4 the Bancock 
Fire Frdaguisnes, in the bands of Warden Leonard ; 
therefore, 

solved, That we, the members of the Lunacy Com- 
mittee of the Essex County Board of Chosen Free. 
holders, in pursuance of the above preamble. ao cheer. 
fully give our recommendation to the Bascocg Fire Ex. 
tinguisher, believing it to be an instrument of the 
greatest value in the cataguinynens of fires, as was 
most cupatically demonstrated in a moment of ex. 
treme peril. —Newark (N. J.) Register. 


ART SALES. 
ms. THOs. E. Kinpy & Co. will sell at their 
rooms, on the afternoons of Febru: 12th, 13th, and 
r. R. Austin Robertson's collection of Antique 
Chinese porcelains, solid colo’ ore, eon sbell, decorative 

leu de Nankin, crackle ware, of the 
Kanghe, a: Lung, and other 
apanese art objects, in metal work 

8 


WHEREAS, A disastrous conflagra’ 


‘ta 
their respective branches of = S. as are included in the 
collection now about to be disposed of. The majority 
of the porcelains are cahibite din their original cases, 
and in most Ky A are mounted in finely- 
carved tea case and moapene being in- 
cluded in the tale. There are over 500 lote in this col- 
lection.— Evening Port. igs 


BAUGH’S PHOSPHATE, 
Baugh & Sons, of Patties iphia, well known manufac. 
turers of Phosphates ‘ te publie ic atte ttention. to t this, 
pe eee a fertilizer, ‘the p particu cular YY wate h L. ill be 


tinue | to 37 all Siithet is represen urther particulars, 

onials, Ls | reesing the firm 

as above. The —— tor good fertilizers is gTowing 
ose who have wants in 


ya Ap on a a promptly ond pase their orders 
this season at the lieat date pons! 
> 
* Amone the ladies who may read this there may be 
several sickly ones, who have made up their minds to 
act on the old saw which specifies that “ What can't be 
cured must be endured.” While the truth of the old 
proverb is self-evident, it is just possible they may have 
erred in judgment as to the possibilities of the healing 
art outside of the dical profession ; and, before giv” 
ing up in despair, they had better test the efficacy of 
Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham's Vegetable Compound, which 
is now etasting armbar = attention. 





Tue business of yellantapiined , Mesars. 
Lothrop & Gott, ant Broadway. 2 euainteina a 


stead ted are the 
Lion. y, the saat {eh Union and ational. and 
Con’ The members of 
F555 fire under writers of ee. i oan 
ther sof lnoe ini icles. i 
Ks er lange purchasers of tena dvantare to 
them and to their "companies. Insurance 


ae 
— hersiare whieh 


Epison’s Elect ye 
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WHEX you visit orears.§ 


tsi Hire, and stop at Gran 

i otel, nearly oppes oO) te Grand Cen Central Depo Bat 

450 clegant rooms to Sland uw eee per 3 

Elevator. Reatauraat plied with best, Horse- 
Blevated Railroad to all Depots. 
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t at 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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tions, A thoroug eure. 
colds in the head, Agreeable to use, Send for cpoulsr 
and testimonials. By mail, 50c. a package—s#tamps taken. 
Exvy's CagamM Bauo Co., Oweywo, N. Y. 


USE THE PATENT BLUING BAG, 


and avoid the risk and annoyance of broken bottles. 
One 10-cent bag goes further than four é-ounce vial« 
of liquid blue. 
Your Grocer can procure it from 


C. T. RAV VOLDS & CO., 


106.and 108 Fulton St., New York, 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types, “ Strong Slat" Cases, Cabineta, Chases, Printing 
Poesnea, ote, , Biooke for Engravers, Pat- 
tters for Mac! FI ae 












VANDERBURGH, LS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dut ch ee New York. 
MUSIC. . 
os WOR | DESIRES ERGAGEME NT.—Voice Flexible 
bust. uartet erred, Address 
Bono. Cc tAIG, oot We Went 2ist St., New York. 
EDUCATION. 





2 it, SHORT-HAND- 
‘hay -~\S° INSTRUCTION ! 


oe ae. C All about the A Sam 
x fpocepeenes tus ODERN 
NOGRAPHIC JOURNAL 


free, Address By art hat brexoan CLOBE & OO., 
Buffalo, N. Y., 79 to #1 White Building. 


ag oe ey MILITARY ACADEMY, Cursrenr, 
Now in its 2ist Year, New Bulldings. English, 
ae ae Chemical, Civili Engineering Courses. 
Degrees conferred. Superior accommodations. Ap 
pointments complete, Col, THEO. HYATT, President, 





AGENTS V WANTED. 

‘ EVERYWHERE TO 
AGENTS WANTED ZyERY wu 70 
M4 nitting Machine ever invented, Will knit a pair 
of stockings, With MEEL and TOK complete, in 
20 minutes. It will also knit a great variety of fancy 
work, for which there is always a ready market. Send 
for circular and terms to the Pyombly Le ubtting 
Machine Co. 163 } Tremont St., Bosto 


WE WANT 10 20 BOOK AGEN? 


THIRTY ry - THREE 8 & Gen. Py EARS tt ‘Mo ONG 


“OUR WILD “INDIANS. 


Introduction by Gen. Sherman, Buperb Illustrations, 
work was subscribed for by ures ‘t Arius, Gea, ' Gran’ 
is indoress the m 


and is the mm ed Chance forms, money enaieel to all jres. 


Sos HOME 
LIFE Leunpe one tt Remar 
AGENTS i533 6873532 
AGENT 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE 4 00. 


Are now offering a choice selection of 
Spring Novelties in Plain and Fancy 
Printed Satin-Faced French Foulards, 
India Pongees, Plain Colored Corahs, 
ete. 


BROADWAY AND {Sth STREET, 


VEW YORK. 





Financial, 
THE PROTEST OF HONEST MEN, 


Tue creditors of the ‘‘ robber states” and 
other business men of this city, including 
such well-known gentlemen as Messrs. 
George 8. Coe, Frederick Taylor, Eugene 
Kelly, Royal Phelps, Solon Humphreys, 
Charles Dana, and 8. B. Chittenden, last 
week held a meeting in the rooms of the 
Clearing Association. The special occasion 
for this meeting is the attitude of Tennessee 
in regard to her obligations to her bond- 
holders. Mr. Chittenden made a capital 
speech, denouncing in just and severe terms 
the fraud which Tennessee seems deter- 
mined to inflict on her creditors. Mr. Moran 
said that repudiation, in the name of state 
sovereignty, is now all that is left of 
Tennessee's state-rights flag and that this 
rag is besmeared and besmirched with 
slime. 

The meeting unanimously adopted the 
following preamble and resolutions, which, 
on account of their importance, we give in 
full, as follows: 


‘* Whereas, The Constitution of the United 
States was ordained to establish justice, and by 
Section 10 of Article I thereof it is provided that 
no state shall pass any bill or law impairing the ob- 
ligation of contracts, and by Section 1 of Article 
IV it is also provided that full faith and credit 
shall be given in each state to the public acts of 
every other state, and by Article V of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution it is provided that no 
person shall be deprived of property without due 
process of law, nor shall private property be 
taken for public use without just compensation ; 
and 

“* Whereas, Article XI of the amendments to 
the Constitution has taken from the citizen all 
redress in the courts of the United States 
for injustice done to him by a state, and for loss 
sustained by reason of a state passing a bill or 
law impairing the obligation of its contract 
with him; and said Article XI of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution also denies to the 
citizen redress in the courts of the country 
against a state, even if a state deprive him of hia 
property without due process of law or just com- 
pensation ; and 

‘* Whereas, Some of the states of the Union, 
taking shelter behind said Article XI of the 
amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States, have for many years scandalized the 
whole country by either formally or practically 
repudiating their just obligations; have done 
great injustice to all who have placed faith in 
and given credit to their public acts and their 
public obligations (authorized therein); have, 
by a wanton disregard of their contract obliga- 
tions and of their pledged faith, honor, and 
credit for the performance thereof, deprived 
many persons in this and foreign countries of 
their property or of the fruit thereof, causing 
great distress in many cases among the poorer 
holders of their obligations, and have corrupted 
public morals within their borders to an alarm- 
ing extent; therefore, be it 

‘Resolved, That the best interests of the states 
in default on their public obligations and of 
the people thereof demand the immediate re- 
peal of Article XI of the amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States, as the surest 
and speediest way to a restoration of their form- 
er good name and credit. 

** Resolved, That this meeting heartily ap- 
proves of the joint resolution introduced in Con- 
gress by the Hon. W. R. Moore, of Tennessee, 
making provision for the repeal of Article XI of 
the amendments to the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States and for the legal enforcement of the 
obligation of contracts entered into by any of 
the states of the Union. 

** Resolved, That the Senate and House of Rep- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








_[Pebrosry 8, 1883, 








diate adoption by Congress of said joint resolu- 
tion, and that we hereby invite the co-operation 
of the various exchanges and of the banks and 
| bankers and business men of this city; of the 
Boards of Trade, Exchanges, and business men 
| 


ae be petitioned in favor of the imme- 


of other cities; of the holders of state bonds in 
default throughout the country and of all hon- 
est men. 


“ Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be 
forwarded to the senators and representatives in 
Congress from this state, witha request that they 
do everything in their power to facilitate the 
early passage of the joint resolution proposed 
by the Hon. William R. Moore, of Tennessee.” 

Repudiation, as a form of asserting and 
exercising state sovereignty, has become an 
intolerable outrage; and it is high time that 
the fundamental law of the land was so 
| changed that this sort of state sovereignty 
will cease to have any existence. It has 
been a cover and shield for rascality long 
enough to make full demonstration of its 
infamy. States ought to be made suable 
on their contracts in the Federal courts, 
and there ought to be full provision made 
to enforce these contracts, so that no state 
can practice upon its own option on the 
question whether it will pay its debts or not. 
Mr. Moore’s amendment has our hearty ap- 


proval. 
> 


WHICH IS THE BIGGEST THIEF? 


Mr. Vincent, the state treasurer of Ala- 
bama, hitherto esteemed one of its trusty 
and worthy citizens, turns out to bea de- 
faulter to the tune of some two or three 
hundred thousand dollars. He has been 
using the money of the state in cotton spec- 
ulation and lost it. Of course, the people 
are very much surprised and very indignant, 
and now think very badly of Mr. Vincent, 
just as the people of Tennessee thought 
and felt when, not long since, they discov- 
ered that Mr. Polk had been playing a sim- 
ilar game with Tennessee funds. The 
robbed are not likely to be specially pleased 
with the robber. It is, perhaps, a fitting 
moment, by way of practical application, to 
remind the people of Alabama of an item 
or two in their own history. If we remem- 
ber correctly, this state has a very black 
record as one of the repudiating states. 
There was a time, not far back in the past, 
when the principal of its debt amounted to 
$28,040,470, which, with the unpaid inter- 
est up to July ist, 1876, amounting to some 
$6,000,000, made a total state indebtedness 
of $34,040,47 


How has Alabama treated this debt 
obligation? The answer is that, by various 


devices and processes, to which people are 
wont to resort when they have made up 
their minds to embark in the game of cheat- 
ing, she has repudiated the entire six 
millions of unpaid interest and more than 
$15,000,000 of the principal, thus making 
an aggregate of more than $21,000,000; and, 
if we add the interest on the amount re- 


$30,000,000, every dollar of which is simply 
a swindle upon her creditors. Such is the 
record of Alabama as a state. Of course, 
her creditors did not like it, and do not now 
like it, any better than she likes the dishon- 
est conduct of Mr. Vincent. His swindling 
is on a small scale. That of Alabama is 
ona huge scale. He has simply imitated, in 
a small way, her bad example. Which of 
the two is the biggest thief—Mr. Vincent, 
the defaulting state treasurer, or Alabama, 
the repudiating state? 
a 


CORN EXCHANGE BANK. 


Tue recent and important change in the 
Corn Exchange Bank, of this city, deserves 
a special notice in these columns. On the 
20th of last month Mr. William A. Falls, 


after a faithful and honorable service as 
teller, cashier, and president, covering a 
period of some thirty years. His retire- 
ment was caused by ill health, which com- 
pelled him to seek absolute rest and a 
change,@n the expectation of permanent 
benefit. The directors of the bank have 
wisely elected its cashier, Mr. William A. 
Nash, to fill the vacancy referred to. Mr. 
Nash is a graduate of Grammar School No. 
18, of Brooklyn. He entered the Corn Ex- 
change Bank as assistant’ bookkeeper, at 
fifteen years of age; was afterward check 
clerk and second assistant receiving teller; 





then, after a service of three years in the 





pudiated, making an aggregate of nearly | 


| his prospects brilliant, 








Oriental Bank, returned to the Corn Ex- 
change Bank, where he has been successively 
receiving teller, paying teller, and cashier 
for about ten years past, and has now, as 
above stated, been elected president by the 
bank he has served so long and so well. 
Mr. Nash is now only forty-three years of 
age, and, with his twenty-eight years of 
training, is now regarded as a thoroughly 
educated bank officer. His health is good, 
and his numerous 
friends wish him the continued success 
which he so well deserves. 
~—_ 


THE SHOE AND LEATHER BANK. 


Mr. Jonn M. Crave, who for thirty years 
has been connected with the National Shoe 
and Leather Bank, of this city, was last 
week unanimously elected president. 
When nineteen years old, Mr. Crane en- 
tered the service of the bank as check 
clerk, and was promoted step by step until 
1866, when he became cashier. Mr. An- 
drew V. Stout, who has held the position 
of president forthe past twenty-eight years, 
was obliged, by his ill health, to resign, 
and, in doing so, recommended as 


his successor Mr. Crane, in a manner 
that must have been gratifying to 


the new president. Mr. Stout, we are glad 
to learn, will retain his position among the 
board of directors. The Shoe and Leather 
Bank was organized under the laws of the 
State of New York on the first of January, 
1853. It was then located at the corner of 
William and John Streets, where the pub- 
lishing house of A. 8S. Barnes & Co. now 
stands. Since 1855 the bank has stood on 
the corner of Broadway and Chamber 
Street, and on April 1st, 1865, it became a 
national bank. With a good surplus and a 
capital of half a million dollars, and with 
the wise and prudent management that has 
always characterized the bank, we are sure 
that the Shoe and Leather will continue to 
stand high among the leading banks of the 
city. Our best wishes and congratulations 
are offered to the new meds Mr. Crane. 
~__- 


. MONETARY AFI AFFAIRS. 


FINANCIAL matters still continue in good 
shape, with plenty of loanable funds upon 
the market to meet all the requirements of 
borrowers at rates which are decidedly in 
favor of those who desire accommodation. 
The banks are in a very strong condition 
and there is much less capital being ab- 
sorbed in enterprises of a doubtful charac- 
ter than there has been for sometime past. 
The desire for speculation has been on the 
wane of late, and the idea of acquiring sud- 
den riches from that source presents far less 
allurements at the present time than it has 
in the recent past; the result of which is 
that more attention is being given to the 
legitimate demands of trade, which is the 
foundation of the future prosperity of the 
country. The rates which ruled through- 
out the week ranged from 2 to 5 per cent. 
on pledge of stock collateral, and from 2 to 
3 per cent. where Government bonds were 
presented as security. Time loans were 
quoted at 3 and 5 per cent. Prime mercan- 
tile paper was discounted at 5 and 5} per 
cent. The exchanges continue in favor of 
this center at the East and South and 
slightly against it at the West. The receipts 
from the interior continue largely in excess 
of the shipments. 

Bank Srocxs.—The following are the 


| closing quotations for city bank shares: 


the well-known and worthy president of | 
that institution, tendered his resignation, | 
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Stock Marxet.—The stock market has 
been devoid of any features of general in- 
terest during the week, though prices, on 
the whole, have been comparatively steady, 
as only fractional changes have occurred. 
The.‘‘ bear” element were in control, and 
succeeded in making efficient use of the 
existing disturbing influences, and invented 














others, still more alarming, with which to 


depress the market. The dealings of the 


| Exchange were confined almost exclusively 


to the room-traders, as the public has shown 
a disposition to give stock speculation a 
wide berth for the present. At the opening 
of the week quotations were wavering and 
uncertain; but occasionally would recuper- 
ate and assume a condition of firmness; 


| but as the week passed affairs failed to im- 


prove and all the rosy hues that illumined 
the speculative firmament faded into the 
blackness of a thunder-cloud. Just why 
such circumstances exist may be attributed 
to the lack of confidence among the large 
operators, the timidity of the public to 
buy, and the many injurious rumors set 
afloat by those interested in the ‘‘ bear” 
movement. The sales at the Board amount- 
ed to 2,206,095 shares. 


U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market was active and strong. The desire 
to sell the high premium issues and reinvest 
in the others continued in full force. The 
aspect of affairs suddenly changed at the 
second call, on Tuesday, ‘and the 4s and 4ts 
advanced, while the 3s declined. It was 
generally hinted that some points as to the 
movements of the Treasury Department in 
regard to the bond call had been secured, 
of which prompt advantage was taken. 
The changes are: advanced, 44; regis- 
tered, §; do. coupon, extended 5s and 4s 
coupon, each, $; do. registered 3; declined, 


| 3s, }. The closing quotations “were as fol- 


lows: 

Bid. Asked. Bid a af asked. 
5a, =. oom. a 33.1083; — (Currency 68, '%.. ~ 
4'6s, 112% (11236) Currency fa, *96. 3 — 


448. 1891, coup TB 1134g;Currency 6s, °97..130 oa 
4s, 1907, rex...... 9% 119%;\Currency 6a, "98. .130 - 
4s, 1%7, coup... Tis 119*5|Currency 6a, '99..180 ~~ 
Three per cents.10445 1042, 

Rartroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
quiet and steady and without any impor- 
tant change in prices. The most active 
issues were the Texas and Pacific, Wabash 
and Erie. 


Bank StateMent.—The statement of the 
Associated Banks was not as favorable as 
heretofore. The changes in the averages 


| showed a loss in specie of $2,332,500 and 
| in legal tenders of $321,000; a decrease in 


deposits of $1,943,900; a contraction in 
loans of $444,600 and a decrease in circula- 
tion of $340,600. The movement for the 
week results in a loss in surplus reserve 
of $2,167,525, but the banks still hold $7,- 
840,050 in excess of the legal requirements. 

The following table gives figures in detail: 



































Legal Net 
Banks. Loans. Specie. Teaders. Devosits. 
New York.. $9.995,000 1.726.000 $642,000 «=. 8.862.000 
Manhattan. 6. pas 000 851,000 287,000 5 427,000 
5 581,490 5 797,100 
. 782.000 6.599, 00 
. 409,800 3,434,300 
434.406 6.647.600 
M1, 109,000 2,920,060 
J 449,000 8,851 400 
4 94,60 2,084.000 
" as B. 118 100 1,275,900 
42 186.5 494 590 12,421,200 
Mer. Exch 3,552 490 490.200 990 3,187 900 
Gallatin 4,000,4 470,000 143,500 2,022,000 
B'tch& Dro. 1,744, 806,100 125 500 1,670.500 
M’chs.&Tra = 912,900 151.000 88.000 905.000 
Greenwich.. 99, 21,500 149 400 263.700 
Lea. Mannf. 2.982 352 200 269,700 2.237.700 
Sev'nth W'd = 1,204.20 189 700 128.100 1,282 900 
St'te of N.Y. 3.733,9 533,200 129,006 3,587,700 
m. eseee 11,627,000 2.696.000 898, 9.780.000 
Commerce... 15,078,700 2,062,500 716,200 8.814.800 
Broadway... 713 906,200 900 4,527,200 
fercantile.. 6.581.100 891 S00 770,700 6,241 50 
Pacific..... 428.500 156.100 2,4°3,100 
859.800 214.000 8,°67.600 
. 802.200 16.800 4,142 300 
a 76.100 90,800 1,716,100 
America. 2,779.800 279,000 201.00) 2.817.400 
Hanover. 8,426,900 1,543,800 780,900 9.076.290 
8,446,000 504 £61,300 3,262 000 
Metropot's. 12,500,000 2,289,000 1,136,000 10,472,000 
.. 2,459,000 $91,300 251.190 2.664,200 
— seeee 2,311,400 262,100 188,800 2,646,100 
Market. .... 2.807.100 573.800 91.500 2,392,900 
St. Nicholas 2,405,700 183,600 106 300 2.078 ROC 
Shoe & Lea. 2.897.000 577,000 220,000, 8,422.000 
Corn Exch. 4,598 8% 703.600 165,000 8,79,600 3 
pe ne all 5.427600 1,618,400 255.800 6,310,200 
Griental.. . 2,059 4 R4 887.100 1.997.000 
Ma - 8,417, 688. 208,000 8,906,200 
Imp. " Tra. 19.422. ton 6,192,800 587.800 21,918 400 
17,492,F00 F929 100 1,631.200 = f40,000 
Wi all St.Nat. 1,527,400 7,500 129,900 1,428,500 
North River 1.507.000 15,000 249,000 1.507060 
East River.. 1.280,600 71,100 144.500 1,029,107 
Fourth Nat. 15.208.000 = 4,910,000 798,900 17,051,000 
Central Nat 7.249.000 7,000 1,802,900 8.000.000 
Second Nat. 3,314,000 431,000 46 7000 8,877,000 
Ninth Nat.. 6,393,400 1,140,600 {445,100 6,410,700 
Firat Nat'l... 15,789,000 8,583 800 479,00 16 590 On 
Third Nat.. 6,018,700 1,062,800 771,700 6,598 2ou 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,299, 175,900 106 600 1,°91 800 
wery..... 1,848,900 280,000 25.500 1.848.400 
N.Y.County 1.741.900 27,900 492.100 1,997 8 0 
| Ger. -Amer.. 2.497.200 B82 400 76.100 2.53).200 
ORO... 000 5,080,200 1,119.700 BP AO 6,921.2 0 
Fifth Ave... 1,999,400 390,000 155,900 2,560,400 
| frerman Ex. 1.662.400 48.000 252,000 1,829,700 
eg 1,654,000 101,200 146.200 1,782,990 
S. Nat’)... 4.868.800 RRR AO 274,100 5.0°1,000 
Ae N’l. 1,338,500 216,900 148,400 1,478 900 


Total... .8316,480,800 861,505,200 823,030,400 507,182,200 


Dee. . = Dec 
Comparisons. $444,600 82,35? B22 1. 942,904 
Cheggtings for the week ending Jan. Sen on 061.941 1” 


io. Biissve » Rw 00 
Balances for the week, ending Jan, ‘oth:: 51,958 47 
do. do. Feb. &d........ ai. 434,269 36 


ForEIGn iaitieictiian foreign ex- 
change market keeps up mainly because 
of the higher prices which prevail for 
securities in this country than in Europe, 
with the consequent return of our bonds 
and the payment of some maturing obliga- 
tions which are held on the other side. 
The nominal asking quotations were marked 
up} cent. in the early part of the week to 
$4.833 for 60-day bills and $4.87 for demand. 
Actual business was done at concessions of 
$ to 1 cent. from the posted figures. 

Fixanotat Items.—The directors of the 
New York and New England Railroad 
Company have decided to issue $1,250,000 
second mortgage 6 # cent. bonds, the pro- 
ceeds to be applied to the completion of a 
double track between Boston and Newing- 
ton, five miles west of Hartford, the work 


‘ to be begun immediately. They have also 
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appropriated $500,000 for new equipment, 
to consist of 15 locomotives, 20 passenger 
cars, 500 coal cars, and 100 box cars. 

The first meeting of the New York and 
Boston Inland Railroad Company in Massa- 
chusetts was held in Boston, Feb. 4th. 
Samuel E. Hale, of Keene, N. H., presided. 
The certificate of incorporation issued by 
the State of Massachusetts was accepte 
und the company organized by the election 
of a board of directors, as follows: J. R. 
Bodwell, of Hallowell, Me.; Charles Bur- 
leigh, of Fitchburg; William Rotch, 
of ._Boston; Moody Merrill, of Boston; 
George Cooke, of Boston; John H. But- 
trick, of Lowell; Samuel L. Ham, of 
Peabody: William H. Draper, of Milford, 
Mass.; H. E. Morgan, of Milford, Mass. ; 
George W. Johnson, of Milford, Mass. ; 
Gongs ¥ Sabin, ah a ay oo Vt.; Moses 
Webster, of Maine; H. A. Blood, of Fitch- 
burg. This company is already ‘organized 
in Connecticut and New York. The plan 
for capitalization has not yet been agreed 
upon. 

The exchange of. 34-per-cent. bonds into 
3-per-cents., Which was suspended during 
the month of January, has been resumed at 
the Treasury Department. 

Secretary Folger has addressed a letter to 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives showing the urgent necessity for pro- 
viding additional vault room at once for 
storing silver or for discontinuing the coin- 
age of the standard silver dollar. He gives 
the following as the amount in the Treasury 
January ist, 1883: standard silver. dollars, 
94,016,842; fractional silver, $26,521,692.20; 
total silver, $120,538,534.20; or about 3,500 
tons. 

The first issue of the new five-cent nickel 
pieces, designed by Superintendent Snow- 
den, of the Philadelphia Mint, was made on 
the first inst. The new coins are much 
sought after and the supply is not up to the 
demand. The new coin will be struck off 
at the rate of $5,000 per day. 

Mr. William A. Nash has been elected 
president of the Corn Exchange Bank, vice 
Mr. William A. Falls, who resigned on ac- 
count of ill health, after many years of suc- 
cessful management. 

Mr. Andrew VY. Stout, president of the 
Shoe and Leather Bank, has resigned the 
presidency of that institution, after a serv- 
ice of twenty-eight years. Mr. John M. 
Crane was appointed in his place. Mr. H. 
M. Knapp, paying teller, succeeds Mr. 
Crane as cashier. Mr. Crane widely 
known and respected. 

Divivenps.—The National Bank of the 
Republic has declared a dividend of four 
per cent., free of taxes, payable Feb. 5th. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
lreland, sand France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
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SHOE AND LEATHER BANK. 
New York, January Sist, 1883. 

Atarecular meeting of “the Directors of this bank, 
held on the 30th insant, the following communication 

was presented: 

To the Directors of “The National Shoe and Leather 

Bank of the City of New York.” 

Gentlemen :—In view of the impaired state of my 
health and having passed the limit of threescore years 
and ten, being desirous, as far as practicable, to relieve 
myself from care and responsibility, I hereby tender to 
you my resignation, to take effect on the first proximo, 
aa President of this bank, a position which, by the k 
ness and partiality of its directors, I have held uninter- 
ruptedly for twenty-eicht years last 

In thus taking my official leave, I =. to express to 

each and all of you, gentlemen, my appreciation of the 
courtesy and consideration which I have uniformly re- 
ceived at your hands, and, as an evidence of my con- 
tinued interest in the institution, which, I flatter myself, 
has prospered under my administration, I propose, if 
it be your pleasure, to retain my membership in your 
yoarc 

Wishing you, personally, the blessings of health, and 
the bank of which you are the trusted guardians in- 
creased and ever-increasing prosperity, 

IT am, gentlemen, with reat Pepect, T. 
) 
At a special mootins. bs held this day, with reference to 
the resignation of Mr. Stout, the following preamble 
and resolution were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, Andrew Varick Stout, one of the incor. 
porators of this bank and for twenty eight years last 

vast its Chief Executive, has felt, “by reason of ill 

ealth, impelled to resign the posttion of President; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That, in accepting such resignation, the 
members of this board desire to give expression to their 
great regret for the cause which removes from the head 
of this institution one who has been so long and con- 
spicuously identified with its interest and to whom is 
due so much of its prosperity. 

hile we rejoice to know that Mr. Stout will continue 
his membership of our board, and thus lend us the aid 
of his experience and the prestige of his name in ad- 
ministering its affairs, and while we beg leave to assure 
him that his presence will, at all times, be most pleas- 
urable to us, we yet congratulate him upon the relief 
from care and responsibility which he so much desires 
and deserves, and _ he will carry with him to his retire- 
ment from active business life our united prayers that 
his health may become completely restored, and that 
during the residue of his days he may be able to review 

a long, useful, and honorable career with that satistac- 
tion which shall ~ ig oe peace at the last. 

It is directed that these resolutions be entered in our 
records, and that a copy thereof, suitably engro 
ona Saned by the members of this board, be tranamit- 

to Mr. Stout. 

“At the same meeting Mr. JOHN M. CRANE, who has 
been connected with the bank for nearly thirty years— 
the last seventeen as Cashier—was, on motion of Mr. A. 

i President, and Mr. 
KN cAPP, late General Boomeeln’ was ap- 
pointed Cashie HARLES v. E 
Vice-President. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 

19 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, 
ISSUE. LETTERS OF Vv 
PAYA ABLE E IN ANY PRP ES BG TRAE A, 
DRAW BILLS OF RKCHANGE AND MAKE TEL- 
FORAPHIC-T A Sr EaS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORN 


ind- 


8 % First Mortgages 
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N.Y. & N, E, Be Re Co 
Car Trust Bonds, 
6°o 
Issue $1,000,000. Series A. 


Security better than the lst Mortgage. 
The Bonds are Exempt from Taxation. 
Car Trusts are the safest form of Rail- 
road Obligations. 
For sale by 


C. H. VENNER & CO. 


BOSTON. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELP IA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1 000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail 
road (ompanies having lines under construction and 
their bonds purchased or negot'ated. 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, and Citie m5 and for Railroad Companies 
and other Corporation 

WILL CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora 
tions whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 
Trustees. 

WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 

Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 


piicatioo- SOHN 0. SHORT, President. 
D. M. YEOMANS, Vice-President. 
Wik. P. WATSON, Sec'y and Treas. 


MORTGAGES ON FARMS AND 
eee CITY REAL ESTATE, 
NETTING SEVEN PER CENT. 

Semi-Annual Interest to Investors. 
We negotiate Loans on improved and productive 
farms in the best portions of Kansas and Missouri, 
— te three to five times the amount loaned. 
now todged to be the most — ana PROFIT 
ABL E form of investing money know 
nan experience of many oer. ond loaning two 
million dollars, not one dollar los 
We assume the re we "at MAKING ONLY 
SAFE LOANS, of collecting the inte - at and principal 
and remitting to investors, FREE OF CHARGE, and 
in case of any trouble or de lay in ah such col 
lections, AGREEING TO STAND ALL EXPENSE, and 
SHIE 3. TITLES Gu JAR- 
ANTEED. 


for circular and full partionsars. stating amount you 
would wish to invest on satisfactory evidence as to 
securities, titles. etc. MO 
IRGAN 
GEnindt, \ORNT FOR NSW EHOLAND, 
WESTERLY, R. I., 


JARVIS, CONELIN & 00., Kansas Oity, Mo. 


EABOARD BAN 
s anized under i: State Laws of New Y 








WELL e BU No. 1s BROADWAY, = Tork. 
APITAL, $500,000, 
W. A. po LLMAN, President. 
8. G. YNE, Vice-President. 
8. 8 ANE LSON, Cashier, 
ore: 
Charles Wheeler, p O'Day, 
<oe- A, P, - en, 
. Rose : Vandergrift, 
I ra Smith, é. Bayne, 


> & Pullen. 


Solicits deposits from banks, on which liberal inter- 
est will be paid on daily balance akes collections, 
transacts a general banking business. Makes call or 
time loans on Oil Certificates, Produce peseigte, Bills 
of Lading, and other marketable securities 





Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will do well to write ae 4 a on the old Banking 
How 


HOWES & ComPany, 


11 WwAaLk eTeEEeT PEY, D tts 
Form erly WES & 
This houss ee | 4 evoeral x Commission 
business, with very large experience. 
on demand. allowed on deposits at 4 per cent., payabie 
eman 





LOMBARD 


INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


ed.) 
B. LOMBARD, Jn, oorvornsas L. LOMBARD, 
President, Vics President “ anager. 
Raat nat 7 Personal Haan, 13350 
B. LomBaarp, JR., 26 OTe rinvees ase. ; 
James L. LomBarp, a I Groston Creston, 
lowa; Lewis LomBarp, 26 Washi atree’ 
oserH Jacoss, JR., President Hi Na- 
tional Bank, South Hingham, Mass.; C. T. Burrus, 
President Keene Five Cents Say k 6, N.H.; 


iu 
L. D. Sxkinwer, Cashier Kansas State Bank 
Kan.; Gxo. E. BPaLTON, Secretary 
Co., Wichita, Kan.; 8. 8. Kixa, Deputy y Sheriff of 
wick County, Wichita, ‘Kan, 


SAFE 6 AND 7 PER CENT. 
IOWA, NEBRASKA, AND KANSAS 


FARM MORTCACE LOANS. 
Sie Gonpany will rat n—Absolute Security. 


is rnish carefully selected 6 per 
cent. lowa crages, pais pejpcipal and interest guar- 
anteed myable in Bos so unguaranteed 7 per 
cents, which, through thie management, have nm 80 


ceneeveey popular. Over twenty y Ae perience on 
five millions roamed wi They 
securities held byt the i fe 


e= mede by the peste will be set aside as a special | 


rotection to the hold 


7 sale in sums to suit at our Boston o 
oly for pamphlets, with references and gs 
to LEN IS LO MB BARD, Gen'l Avent, 226 


articulars, 
jashington 


No Risk: “DOL LO per Cent 


Rare Chance. 
Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 
Sclid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 
For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 
A Coiden Opportunity. 


For Circular address the 


Central Iilinols Financial Agency, Jacksonville, Ill 


o FARM MORTGAGE BONDS. 


al and Seg peneel Interest 
yablein N. ¥. Recponges Loans and 
applications now ip ein sume of 








8500 to 85,000, Saty cient hundred Joane made in 
twelve years. Send for circular. REFERENCES: 
Gilman, Son & Co., Bankers, N. Y. City; Cen 
National nk, N. Y. City; Edwards & Odell, At- 
torne rs, 10 Broadway: Rev. E. Kempshall, D.D., Eliza- 
eth, ee aay E. P. Hammond, Vernon, Conn. ; Dart- 
pe “Ba Bap anover, N Rev 7, George 


vin, 
Loomis, D. ‘D. ‘Clifton Springs, N.Y 


toh, W. FRAN & DARROW, BANZERS 


167 ‘Broadway, Ne Yes and Corning, Iowa. 


WESTE 
syARM MORTGAGE C0. 


jawrenem, Kan., offers to investors 

rit Jon a the market FIRST 

MORTGAGE LA von improved 

Jarms. Interest and Pens » “) mid on day 

of maturity in New York, Bands prompt! 

laced. Large experience. Molontes. Send 

or_circular, reterences and a ple ae 

a. M. PERKINS, I'resident,; RNE, Vice 
esident; L. H. PFI reg 4 Keeretary ; A w. 
GiLLere, Treasurer ; HART, J mm 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bauk. 


INVESTOR 


get mt full info ormation about our 
7 per cent. farm 2 mastanges is 


ars experien 000,000 loaned ; not a do st. Se 
Gasene ber Lawrence, = yovatg and 243 ke N 
— — a 








- DIVIDEND “NOTICES. 


Te) NAriomat B or THs Rerv BLIC,) j 
ew Yor«, January Sist, los, = 5 


fQ\HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 


Declared a dividend of Four (4) Per Cent. free of | 


taxes, payable on and after MONDAY, February 6th, 
1888, until which date the transfer booke are closed. 
EF. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 
"New Yorx Parsqmac adn Baw«,) 
1a. 
SIXTY oT Hi Lop IVIDEN 
The aires THREE, A 3 ave t n ‘te declared a 
dividend of ON iy (34) PER 
a isis 
. BO ALT, Cashier. 


CENT., payable on and 


PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Office in New 


York Western Union Building. 


Showing the Conditicn of the Company on the lst day of January, 1883. 


CASH CA 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claime. bowiccecbddubesdedebaen dake 
PE i iicathrececicicesssassiascentintansnntens 


CME MIs 00s cr scecticnsscsesesscsssccetes 


ly | 2 | arn 





.. $1,000,000 00 
.. 1,448,815 89 
202,036 11 
644,474 60 














eens. esssteresctssneersserse GtBy 295,326 6O 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


United States Bonds (market valhe)........ ° 
Other Bonds and Stocks (Bank, 


Railroad, etc. ).. 46304acd 
Loans on Stocks payable on demand (market value $428, aca + sdigainsdharcudes eoren 
Cash in Banks and Office.............ssseseeeeee bas 


Bond and Mortgages (worth #570,400).... 
Real Estate (unincumbered) 
Interest A 


Reinsurance, Claims, e 


Premiums in Course of Collection.............. e 
ccrued 


Bills Receivable for Marine Premiums................2c-ccecccccccscecccscecaccensucs 


< 


= 
ERESESEE 
agaseress 


See 
Sse 
=o 
we 
ol 


$3.296,326 60 


cunt-pnamee) dividendet FUSS @) Sp SENT. has been declared and payable on demand 


at office of the Company in New 


PHILANDER SHAW, Vice-President and Secretary. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 














| scriptions 


Commercial, — 
DRY GOODS. 


Tue hesitancy which has characterized 
the business of the dry goods market 
throughout the past week is a healthy 
sign, which denotes caution upon the part 
of purchasers who have no desire to plunge 
headlong into liabilities which are likely to 
embarrass future prospects ar entail loss in 
their business. Buyers have never been 
present in greater number at this period of 
the season, and it is a noticeable fact that 
the average sales are correspondingly light 
to what was generally expected. Transac- 
tions have been mainly of a hand-to-mouth 
order, though there are indications which 
manifest a disposition to extend operations 
in some of the departments of the trade, 
notwithstanding the uncertainty of the out- 
cvme as to the legislation upon the tariff. 
The woolen industries, which have for 
some time been depressed, are now begin- 
ning to show signs of animation, and it is 
generally conceded that the outlook in the 
various departments of the trade is very 
encouraging and favorable to arevival of 
business in the very near future, The 
very severe weather that has prevailed 
throughout the entire country for the past 
three weeks has tended to restrict the oper- 
ations of the most sanguine, and, as a con- 
sequence, the conservative element have 
also hesitated to open the boom. ‘Toward 
the latter part of the week a much stronger 
tone was exhibited and buyers expressed 
more confidence in values. With low 
prices prevailing, the indications of the 
season give promise of a better trade than 
has as yet been outlined. 

Corron Goops.—There was a_ liberal 
movement in plain and colored cottons on 
account of back orders, and, while buyers 
on the spot bought sparingly, as a rule, 
transactions were so numerous that sales 
reached an important aggregate amount. 
The best makes of brown and bleached 
wide shectings, corset jeans, and 
sateens, etc. were relatively more active 
than outside brands; but there was not the 
least tendency toward speculation in fabrics 
of any class. Cottonades were in steady 
though moderate request, and there was a 
fair, if not active, business in other de- 
of colored cottons. For white 
goods there was a good inquiry, with some 
urgency on the part of buyers for early 
deliveries on account of orders on record, 
and quilts have met with a good deal of at- 
tention. The tone of the market continues 
steady, and a slight advance has been made 
upon a few popular makes of bleached 
goods, tickings, etc., that have lately been 
selling below their actual value. 

Print Cloths have been quiet in demand, 
but prices continue firm at 8 11-16c. for 
64x64s8 and 8 8-16c. for 56x60s, at which 
figures mannfacturers are reluctant sellers, 

Prints were distributed in moderate- 
sized lots by the commission houses and a 
good package trade was reported by a few 
of the principal jobbers. Medium and light 
fancies are doing fairly, and there seems to 
be a growing demand for standard and 
wide sateens, Shirtings are in steady re- 
quest and indigo blues are fairly active, 
further large sales of leading makes having 
been effected by agents representing the 
most popular makes. 

Ginghame have been in moderate demand 
at first hands, with most relative activity in 
fine and standard dress styles of the best 
makes. 

Dress Goons continue fairly active with 
agents, all-wool suitings and sackings, 
staple and fancy worsted fabrics, nun’s 
veilings, lace buntings, and yarn-dyed wash 
fabrics being severally in pretty good de- 
mand. 

Wooten Goops.—There is a stir in the 
woolen goods market which denotes a wak- 
ing up, although the demand is not heavy, 
Some heavy goods, however, are selling 
among Western jobbers and the feeling 
generally is quite hopeful. It is the opinion 
of some that very little stock will be carried 
over from the past season, the long Winter 
having enabled holders to dispose of them, 
and purchasers are in a good condition to 
take new supplies. They have paid their 
debts pretty well and there is no reason 


why trade o—_ not be eye The 
season 


ppears to be late, w 
With last year; Sut i104 bone 





goods, 
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that buyers last year were seeking supplies 

from thirty to sixty days earlier than the 
year before. Prices are firm. It is claimed 
that goods cannot be made any cheaper, 

and especially in the face of a stronger mar- 
ket for the raw material. Trade in satinets 
is moderate, though some neat goods in 
this line is shown. Package assortments 
are carefully made and are usually attract- 
ive. In suitings neat, small figures prevail. 
These are either in small checks, hair 
stripes, or small broken effects. The shades 
of green which have heretofore prevailed in 
woolens are prominent in the new styles of 
satincts. 

Hosizry AND Unpgerwear.—There are no 
new features in the hosiery trade. Busi- 
ness is only moderate. In plain staple 
goods it is fair; in fancy stock, some special 
makes sell freely; but general business is 
dull in those makes. Prices, however, are 
well held up and no despondency is ap- 
parent. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 

A steady but moderate increase has been 
noticed in the business of the foreign goods 
department of the trade. The arrival of 
many of the overdue steamers has enabled 
importers to make deliveries on orders 
placed some time ago, and there was more 
inquiry for new spring goods by buyers 
for some of the more distant markets. 
In dress goods business can scarcely be said 
to have begun. A few importers are show- 
ing samples; but this is not generally the 
case. Next week may witness a more ex- 
tensive display; but the indications are that 
not much business is expected before the 
middle of the month. In dress silks a mod- 
erate business is doing; but there is more 
hesitancy than the situation would seem to 
justify. Much stress is laid upon the un- 
certainties as to tariff legislation; but no 
geduction of duties has been proposed that 
would seriously affect prices. Large pur- 
chasers can get as much discount as a ten per- 
cent. reduction of duties would practically 
amount to. In some quarters it is claimed 
that a very fair movement is in progress in 
both black and colored silks. The prefer- 
ence, as seems generally the case, is for fine 
qualities of the plainer styles. There is 
also a fair distribution of cheap goods for 
the many. 

— EE ———EE——E 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Mowpay Evenina, February 5th, 1883. 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Androscoggin : {Langdon GB...36 11 
“ I 


1. 36 4|\Lonsdale.......36 93 

sg +. 6-4 15 ” Cambyic 36 12!¢ 

Allendale. .... 64 Masonville.....36 9¢ 

ee ccbee 74 20 Nashua, E.....36 94 

eS gation 8-4 221¢| ad is cil 1l\4¢ 

Avondale . —_ 81¢) “ W....45 124¢ 

Ballou & Son. 74¢|Newmarket, F. 36 0 Tg 

“ “88 6 |N. Y. Mills.....36 111g 

Bay Mills..... = 91g| 1“ Wt'rTwist 36 1244 
Bellows Falls. . 104g) “ 54 16 

Blackstone, AA. 4 84; a 4 17% 
Boott, R....... 27 «656% “ ..84 25 

i Medaxcws 86 744|Pepperell ....6-4 161¢ 
“ AGC....36 9% = ..14 20 

Cabot 7-8 = ..84 2216 
Ah cada 44 7¢| - 94 25 

 cccakied 9-8 10%) 10-4 2714 

oy  nwedeiun 64 11 . 114 321 
Oameed ....0000 27 414 |Pequot. . 54 16 
Clinton, Al... .36 ee ore 20 

Dauntless. 36° 6 state rville.... ..33 61g 
Dwight, Anchor 36 10 = |Tuscarora, XX.36 — 
Fearless. 8B = 794 |Utden........0.- 35 «(9 

Fruit of the Loom : * ex. heavy.36 9¢ 
wer cceepes 5-4 16 
“ 7. Fe ee coceccnse oA 18 

“ —* = @6—E Rann 8-4 2714 
Forestdale.....86 93¢, “ ........ 94 30 

Green G....... oe teen secatecd 10-4 32'¢ 
Gold Medal....36 Thy ‘ heavy...100 35 
” ....38 614| “ Nonp.....36 12 

Great Falls, 8..31 -—- |Wamsutta: 
“ 'M..883 — “  OXX.36 111¢ 
” A. .33 | * cambric.36 124g 


Hill's Semp. Indem : 

ss * ..838 8 |Washington....26 6% 
” “« ..86 9 |Wauregans,100s36 124¢ 
* shirtcotton— 12 


“Wblewarp36 12 


a “ ..48 106) “ Mo.1......8 i 
Highland...... 36 C8 ** cambric...— 12}¢ 
TIGER. cccescces 86 8 |Whitinsville...36 8 
Inc an Orchard : ? coe §=6F 

DW36 934) Williamaville : 
Lenditen 16....96  93¢! A136 11 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Agawam, F....36 6 (|Laconia.... .10-4 25 
Atlantic, A.....36 8 meee 11-4 271¢ 
O Doa se 6%{| Lyman .40 10'¢ 
7h Massac tate 
6 ae 634 
614 “ §,....88 6 
6g * @i.ds %§ 


8 | “ Stand. 36 7 
6%{|Mystic River...36 7 
Th6| Nashua, fine O.. 7 
7 R 8 





z. 36 7 
bi, “ % +40 94 
by) 124¢ 
634) Newmarket DD. 26 64 
5g 6% 
66 - N ‘38 7 
1% Pacific, ee 36 mm 
88;'Pepperell. ....7-4 1644 
88; eee 2916 
6 Be °° oars 25 
614 - . 11-4 27 
14 “ 124 32 
ig Pepperell Efine,39 8 
6 | 36 Tg 
6 of O. 837 
7 " . ae pe 4 os 
6 epuo eee 
6g) Be. 40 
% | Lok 
8 ‘Pittsfield, A... .86 








Hill’sS’mp.[d’m45 11}¢;Pocasset, C....86 74 
Indian Head.. ro . 7 2: | | 
«eh 9 7, | 
. “ of ar loaee AA, oo ot 8 
ICE... 002 c 000 _ 
Indian Orchard : nee heavy....40 9% 
% ale oe. So nee ere 4816 CO 
¢ DW. .36 +. leaaeanwen 58 18 
“OEE... .36 Bs mM * geaheades 78 21% 
6 AA...40 Oo i vieadaaa 86 
Lawrence, LL. = S % Wamsutta, 8.T. 2 4 
“ s — 
«ORES WK) LI 80 
“ XxXx40 8%)“ 89 82h¢ 
Langley, A... ..36 ” eo 
a eee 7-8 6 " ...108 40 
m. genet 3-4 5 |Wachusett..... 36 7% 
Laconia ..... 1-4 11 eval Bs 
- ..- 8-4 20 e  gaeeaa 40 ll 
see 94 22%) “ |.....48 18 
PRINTS. 
I « tneeee -@ 54 Manchester....—@ 614 
Aanent ric ~~. eye - e ppeemase, D. —@ Ke) 
en's aes —@ allory........—@ 6 
— 8. ovo e 6s ——— Cemaaeetl -< é : 
OChECO,... ... @ O BCIIC... . 66 eae _ 74 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 64 Richmond's. ...—@ 6 
Garner’s.......—(@ 5 |Simpson’s solid 
Gloucester... ..—@ 4 ee -@ 6'¢ 
Hartel......... —(@ 64s Steel River, fan- * 
Hamilton...... @ ee i ieee 6 @ 6% 
Knickerbocker, jSouthbridge 
fancy........—@ 6 Shirtings. ....—@ 5 
Lancaster ......—@— |Windsor, fancy.—@ 6¢ 
CORSET JEANS, 

Amery «0... ..—@ 75¢ Laconia. -—@ 1% 
Androscoggin Ke arsarge ‘sat..— © 81g ; 
RR @ 8\¢ Lawrence... ...—@- 
Canoe River. ..—@ 6, Naumkeag sat..—@ 814 
Clarendon..... —@ 6'¢ Pepperell blea..—@ Big 
Indian Orchard, Rockport......—@ 744 

Imported. ...—@ 7 


Caledonia, pte @l1\, Park Mills, No. 
» a 


“~@105¢| @......-.... —@ 124 
Economy...... —@11 Park Mills, No. 
Far& Mnrs, No.7—@ . easay @13'4 
Prodigy........—@11 jYork,I........ -@12 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag......—@15!¢ Otis, CC....... -@12 
Bestom.....-. —@9 Otis, BB....... —@13 
Columbian, h’y Pearl River —@15 
ret mE TeRcds cnanne —@16 
Columb’n, XXX Warren, AXA. .—@141¢ 
brown..... ..--@14 “BB. ...—@I13}4 
GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag......—@ 81¢'Plunkett....... —@ 814 
OE 6 saeco —@ 8'4/Renfrew....... —@1014 
Glasgow,checks—@ 8}¢| White M’f’gCo., 
Gloucester, n’w—@ Bhs staple. ---@ 8 
Lancaster...... —@ 834 ;|White M'fgCo. 
Manchester....—@ 7%; fancy.. .—-@ 8 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 17 Methuen, rr 151¢ 
we “4-4 21 si SA... 18 
se A. 2 es 7 
o B..ce 16 [Peas Bevee...... 164g 
“ C..... 13 Pemberton, AA.. 14% 
“ Misses 2 “ B.... 12% 
" Beiece 1114 * E.... 104 
* | a 11 Swift River...... 84 
Cordis, AAA...32 15 Thorndike, ews Ge 
“  ACE,..32 17 B.. 81¢ 
“ No. 1..82 17 Willow Brook, 
eeeieem, B..c-: Ts Bes B.. 20000. 

“ es i eer 32 16 
Lewiston, A...36 1815, “ ..... .. 30 1814 
BROWN DRILLS, 

Appleton......— @8{Massachnu- 
Augusta...... — @7'4_ setts, D... @ 8% 
BOOED, 5500200: = @8\ Massachu- 
Laconia......— @84| setts,G....— @T7 
Lyman, H....— e— Pep rell....— @ 8% 
Langley, B...— @8 (Stark, A.....— @ 8% 
STRIPES, 

American....— @ 9} ¢ Otis, — @10 
Amoskeag. ...— @111¢ Thorndike, es @12 

“ fancy.— @12¢ - B— @11% 
Columbian...— @ 84 Uncasville, A. 81¢@ 9 


Hamilton. . @12 «|Whittenton. + FOR 


EA. Dennine Ca 


Continuing the Retail Business of the late 
firm ot 


A. T. Stewart & Co., 


WILL OPEN ON MONDAY AND DAILY DURING 
-THE WEEK 


NEW IMPORTATIONS 
Of Choice Goods 


FOR EARLY SPRING, 
AND WILL CONTINUE THE 


Special Closing-Out Sale 
DRESS FABRICS, 


SILKS, SHAWLS, CLOAKS, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, RIBBONS, 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, etc., 


EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTIONS 


AS ia WEEK 


In Rare and Costly 
LACHES, 


Marked Down to Twenty-five nen on the 
Dollar. 


RTUNITY FOR SECURING SUCH 
Re AB CF BARGAINS MAY NEVER AGAIN 


These Goods Cannot be Duplicated. 
promptly executed and samples sent 


ee 
Broadway ,4th Av.,9th and/ Oth Sts, 





THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


LUNE TICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, Conn. 





Be RA, Frees Ta BO a aon occas cecinyésteecnctscivicsrvinesssvucrerncdacan $48,778,093 37 
RECEIVED IN 1882: 
Rt as Se se ns dbseee vans eobanws ae aneaeerenewaws 4,998,029 83 
Pe aaah a TR ooo: 5.5 d.nsccncd 0:06 sce vevcnacnccedcns te 2,605,207 37 
Pe MN inno iakdsesccnancasdcdananderacatutieaenebins 155,853 89— 7,759,091 09 
$56,537,184 46 
. . 
Disbursed in 1882. 
To PoLicYHOLDERS : 
For claims by death and matured endowments.......... $3,177,507 27 
Surplus returned to policyholders ..................05008 1,230,500 68 
Lapsed and Surrendered Policies.................- ore 901,486 23 
Total to Policybolders......... ......csecceeeeceeeeeeuee sbubeianedia 85,309,494 18 
EXPENSES : 
Commissions to Agents, Salaries, Medical Examiners’ Fees, Printing, 
Advertising, Legal, Real Estate, and all other Expenses............. 678,706 50 
NG SeUGh A deannd aS Ite las ees cab edabianutniwaanwee 376,611 87 
$6,364,812 55 
Baiance Ner Assers, December Sist, 1868...... 2... cccceccccccccvcccccecccccscees 50,172,371 91 
Schedule of Assets. 
SRD WO TN a I ao in nnd sists edcccena cicccdscensss ended deeesads $20,482,923 43 
I 8 aici cadccncpendecncceceamnesstsscmnsnexceeneeNe 366,803 28 
nD RN RE IN OI, 65. a wnicoagccanescmbibaniaceetebaknas dsaemees 8,083,074 35 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company............--...-eeceee eee eee ee eees 12,040,468 88 
Cont of United Bhates Begintered BOs, .........0..vcccscccccccccscccdccccecccccsees 495,625 00 
icc aetatdckaaaks nha eennesbader Chee meheh CeNeeneemeMeNs 619,900 00 
Ce Bc bib indcccko~< decctcccseccncccseensedscdersdeeweneeeennesenes 2,334,456 49 
I Sos 6 bd cet bird et en cu psencsserederaiseresumianaratéaaceebous 7,951,747 33 
oak cence dcndeerdsatescwhececsncnccspotenmasnt a tidéuneaaon 122,761 00 
I i III, 5 ns 0 nin cdinine iekncinchdinadernaedetwtgaawmnenederecwsenannsan 26,000 00 
NN OSE LT EET ERLE T TOTO TEC TTT CE NT TT ee TT 2,624,600 40 
Balance duc from agents, secured... 2.2.2.2... cc cccccccccccceccccccecscccccseecs 24,011 75 
$50,172,371 91 
App: 
a III 6 660 0 5.5 5s eRe sabh iad esd ces seeenecdennesios $928,055 72 
RIE, 5 Sindh di SUR neh es chs ebseeREseeevnaberesecesereEes 16,590 96 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost............-++0e+-+ee0+: 440,597 07 
Net premiums in course of collection.............-+-+++ee0e8 None. 
Net deferred quarterly and semi-annual premiums.................- % 807 12 
———— $1,430,050 87 
Gross Assets, December Sist, 1882... .........cccccccccccccccccccceesscccescccees $51,602,422 78 
LIABILITIES : 
Amount required to reinsure all outstanding policies, net, assuming 
four per cent. interest..........cccscecccccrccoecesecceecccocceces #46,848,704 00 
Additional reserve by Company's Standard, three per cent. oni policies 
issued since April lst, 1882...........ccscocccccccceccceresceseees 17,446 00 
EL ES POET OPC TE TTP rT Cree eae eee Pere 1 028,874 57 
——_——— $47,895,024 57 
Surpius by Company’s Standard............0.sseececccececeeceeeeserceeesesceeeces $3,707,398 21 
Surpivs by Connecticut Standard, four per cent............-.-6eee cece eee etereeeees 8,724,844 21 
Surpius by New York Standard, four and one-half per cent., abont...............+++ 6,850,000 00 
Ratio of expense of management to receipts in 1882..........6-..ceeeeeeereeeeeeees 8.75 per cent. 
Policies in force December 3ist, 1882, 63,662, insuring............- 6... eee e eee eeeeees $157,105,751 00 
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Iusurance. 
GENEVA AWARD AGAIN. 


Unper this caption we narrated in Tue 
INDEPENDENT of May 12th, 1881, an English 
decision (by the Court of Appeal) somewhat 
antagonizing the claims of insurance compa- 
nies which paid policies on vessels destroyed 
by the rebel cruisers, to participate in the 
indemnity money paid by Great Britain 
under the Geneva Award. That decision 
has now been affirmed by the House of 
Lords, and some American journals have 
commented upon it as if it justified the 
persistent neglect of Congress to authorize 
payment tothe insurance companies. They 
overlook, we think, the bias and motive 
under which the decision has been rendered. 
Rightly estimated, it merely shows that 
Great Britain adheres to her old position. 

The story of the case, which is entitled 
Burnand +. Rodocanachi, that the 
‘‘Alabama” destroyed a cargo of tobacco 
which had been insured in an English com- 
pany, and the company paid the loss. In 
course of time the owners received com- 
pensation out of the Geneva Award, under 
the first act of Congress authorizing 
distribution for the actual value of 
the cargo above the sum paid on 
the policy. The English insurance com- 
pany then sued them, in the English 
courts, claiming, on the grounds we have 
made familiar to our readers, that (the 
policy having been a valued one) the in- 
demnity money was a substitute for the 
destroyed cargo belonged the 
insurers, just the cargo _ itself 
would have belonged to them if it 
had been recovered after the payment 
of the policies. It is this claim which the 
Court of Appeal formerly and now the 
House of Lords have negatived. All the 
law lords scemto have agreed that, if the 
distribution of the Geneva money is to be 
regarded as payment of rightful claims 
which the American Government, acting in 
behalf of injured owners, collected from 
Great Britain, as we have often shown, that 
it is then insurers who paid policies on the 
property are entitled to the benefit of the 
payment. But they evade the claim by the 
pretext that the award itself and the distri- 
bution were mere gifts. We 
from the four opinions: 


is 


and to 


as 


condense 


Lorp SELBoRNE.—Whatever views of moral 
obligation may be entertained with regard to the 
act of Congress (the act authorizing the first dis- 
tribution which, it will be remembered, expressly 
excluded clain s of insurers), I think it is correct- 
ly described as an act of pure gift from the Amer- 
ican Government. I am entirely unable, for any 
practical purpose, to distinguish this case, in 
which the United States, having absolute power 
of disposition over this fund, have, by a solemn 
act of their Congress, declared that it should be 
given, not in respect of the loss which had been 
indemnified, as between the assurers and the 
assured, but in respect of the loss which the 
assured suffered beyond that amount, from the 
case of a voluntary gift by an individual on the 
same terms. If a relative of the owner who suf- 
fered the loss had, after the insurers had paid it, 
made a will, or given a fund, in the terms of the 
act of Congress, for the purpose of indemnifying 
the sufferer, the insurers could not have claimed 
the gift. Iam unable to see any distinction. 

Lorp BiackBuRN.—I am of the same opinion. 
The general rule of law, and it is obvious justice, 
is that where there is a contract of indemnity 
and a loss has happened, everything which tends 
to reduce or diminish that loss reduces or di- 
minishes the amount which the indemnifier is 
bound to pay. The question then comes to be: 
Was the sum received by the owners under the 
award and act of Congress paid so as to bea 
reduction or diminution of the loss. It was a 
voluntary gift on the part of the crown and was 
fer the benefit of the sufferers ; but the question 
is not whether the money was voluntarily paid, 
but whether it did de facto reduce the loss. Now, 
the United States did not pay it to the owners 
with any intention of reducing the loss which the 
insurers had made good. This clearly appears 
from the Act. 

Lorp Watson.—It is conceded that compen- 
sation might be given to the owners in the very 
terms and on the footing which was done by the 
act of Congress, by any benevolent individual, 
who, being under no obligation, chose to do so, 
and that to compensation thus given the insurers 
would have had no claim. Why might not the 
A-nerican Congress do the same? Legal obliga- 
tion is out of the question; but we have heard 
something about moral obligation. I think that 
this fund was entirely at the disposal of the 
Legislature of the United States, that it was an 








or another of the losers by the “ Alabama.” 

Loxp FirzceraLp.—The United States Gov- 
ernment might have done as it pleased with the 
whole £3,500,000 ; and, when the money was de- 
voted to the purposes specified in the act of Con- 
gress, it may be regarded as a free gift for those | 
purposes. That act forbids its being applied to 
claims of insurers. The owners received the 
money to keep for themselves, and not to pay 
over to the insurance company.” 


| 
act of grace on their part to give it to either one | 


The real animus of these arguments is 
that the House of Lords is unwilling to ad- 
mitthat American ship-owners and mer- 
chants had any “claims,” in the strict or 
legal sense of the word, against Great 
Britain, for her granting facilities to the 
cruisers. The decision is merely the old 
argument, against England’s liability, over 


again. ‘Great Britain in fault? Certainly 
not. Claims? None, and no grounds for 
any. But, as the United States was im- 


poverished by a severe civil war, and com- 
plained that her feelings had been hurt and 
the rebeis strengthened and encouraged by 
the discretion exer¢ised by the Crown in 
enforcing the neutrality laws, Great Britain 
made her a gift of £3,500,000 on the esti- 
mate of judicious statesmen who talked 
the matter over at Geneva, that such a sum 
would make things very comfortable and 
lovely again between the two powers. But 
claims! Nonsense.” 

The American view, as often and fully 
explained in our columns, is very different ; 
and whether the merchants and _ ship- 
owners and the insurance companies did 
in the first instance hold well-grounded 
‘‘claims” against Great Britain or not, it 
is too late now for our government to deny 
them. Before the treaty our State Depart- 
ment eagerly gathered the claims of the 
insurance companies to enhance the national 
demand against Great Britain, and at the 
Genevan meeting these claims were 
specifically presented. considered, and allowed. 
Suppose our government was not bound, 
originally, to take the position of attorney, 
to collect these claims: what of it? It did, 
however, undertake the duty and /t has 
received the money; and now by its persist- 
ent neglect to recognize and pay the claims, 
it takes the position of an attorney who has 
collected money for his client and then em- 
bezzles it. This we believe is our exact 
position. 


FIRE PREVENTION. 


Years of honest service does nothing to 
impair the soundness of the advice that an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure. Its homely good sense was never 
more apparent and never more needed than 
at the present time. 

Our rapidly swelling fire record threatens 
the existence of the underwriter, and ad- 
ministers the strongest kind of a warning 


necessity for the most perfect methods of 
extinguishing, we come face to face with 
the fact that they are not sufficient, and, as 
a natural consequence, the need for some 
prevention is unpleasantly urgent. 

The experiment is, at least, worthy of a 
fair trial and will cost comparatively little. 
Its results may surprise many who would 
pronounce it wild and impracticable. Many 
large and disastrous fires have been already 
traced to the careless use of such inflam- 


| mable substances as oiled rags, benzine, 


naphtha, rubber cement, shavings, lamp- 
black, coal-dust, and these are a very few 
among a number of others equally danger- 
ous when handled recklessly. They have 
formed the elements of thousands of cases 
of spontaneous combustion, many of which, 
with ordinary care, could have been avert- 
ed. Furnaces, ovens, dry-rooms, carpenter 
shops, and all devices for producing heat 
in hotels, dwellings, and manufactories 
should be regularly and frequently ex- 


amined. The use of all acknowledged 
very inflammable substances should be 
controlled, and only permitted to be 


employed under certain safe conditions. 
We believe that a system to this end, care- 
fully elaborated and vigorously enforced, 
would result in great pecuniary benefit, as 
well as save many lives. A glaring instance 
of utter recklessness in the use of dan- 
gerous liquids may be shown by reverting to 
the recent dreadful calamity in a Providence 
factory, where a caldron of naphtha was 
allowed to boil, over which were suspended 
strings of inflammable cloth from wooden 
frames. 

A disaster such as this almost invariably 
makes public criminal carelessness, and it 
is very apparent that a little enforced com- 
mon sense would have averted much loss 
of money and life. There are, doubtless, at 
this moment many cases in New York 
equally flagrant. With facts such as these 
so numerous, does it not seem reasonable 
that a proper inspection, attended with the 
necessary power, would prove of great 
benefit ? 

The insurance companies are the largest 
pecuniary sufferers by fire, and though 
they approve of the idea of prevention, they 
take no active steps toward its accom- 
plishment. Ithas been suggested to create 
a bureau of the regular Fire Department, to 
be known as the Bureau for the Prevention 
of Fire. It could consist of ten experi- 
enced inspectors, at a salary of one thou- 
| sand dollars per annum. The duties of 
| these men would be to examine regularly 
theaters, factories, hotels, and all large 
buildings. 

Power by law should be given to the 
above mentioned bureau, sufficient to en- 
force any such reforms as seemed needful; 
in fact, to insist upon any measures tending 
to lessen the chances of fire. If suSicient 








to those who depend too much upon the 
power of extinguishing flames. We have a 
fire department of the greatest possible effici- 
ency. Our walls are thickly adorned with 
extinguishers, pipes, and appliances, quaint 
and curious, to all of which an honest fire 
pays little heed and only succumbs to in its 
lighter moments. Admitting the usefulness 
of these appliances, which are supposed to 
make every man his own fire department, 
it is apparent that their influence is small 
in keeping down the fire record. 

We need the most approved methods of 
extinguishing; and these, unaided, proving 
insufficient, we must see to it that fewer 
fires occur. There are a great many who 
will laugh at the folly of the idea of prevent- 


belief in the possibilities for good results 
from such a bureau cannot be aroused, 
give the necessary power by law to the in- 
surance surveyors, who daily see 
which they cannot crush out. 

Indeed, if something of this nature is not 
attempted, what else but exorbitant rates 
(which would needs be exorbitant, to keep 
pace with the ever-increasing fire average) 
can prevent most insurance companies from 
being wiped out of existence. Three hun- 
| dred and seventy-three companies, repre- 
senting aggregate assets of one hundred 
millions of dollars, have been obliged to go 
out of the business, and many more are likely 
to follow. 


evils 





ing fire; they will revert to the fact that a 
cow kicked over a lamp, and Chicago lay in 
ashes; a boy's flire-cracker caused the 
destruction of Portland; and they will 
argue from these interesting facts that, be- 
cause of the impossibility of restraining the 
cow and repressing the boy, prevention is 
a chimera never to be realized. 

We do not know that any one expects the 
most perfect system of prevention to pre- 
vent all fires from occurring, or that an 
equally good method of extinguishing will 
keep all fires from spreading; but to one 
who gives it thought it certainly will ap- 
pear that a large majority of fires result 
from willful carelessness and ignorance, 
which can and will some day be controlled. 

It is a serious outlook for those interested 
in insurance to considér that fires are de- 
cidedly on the increase and rates are fall- 
ing below a safe average. Admitting the 


There is a certain amount of prejudice to 
be overcome in establishing a preventative 
system, invariably met with in the chang- 
ing of certain forms; and, though this fs 
natural in most instances, it is unaccount- 
able that so much exists with the insurance 
companies, who would be the beaefiters by 
a system commending itself to intelli. 


gence. The less we depend upon 
action after a fire has begun the 
better. If smaller sums were expend- 


insurance can resume a healthy tone; but 
good rates, without, at least, partial preven- 
tion, could not remain good rates if the fire 
record continues the same ratio of increase. 
ae Se 


INSURANCE NOTES. 





Cox. A. F. Wrumarts, who recently resigned 
the vice-presidency of the Home Fire Insurance 
Company, after a service of over 30 years, has 
been made the recipient of a handsome gift, tend- 
ered by the clerks and officers of the company, 
at his residence, No. $24 Fifth Avenue. The 
present consisted of a water pitcher, of solid 
hammered silver, beautifully embossed and with 
his name and the date of his retirement from 
office engraved thereon, It was accompanied by 
a series of resolutions, handsomely engrossed 
and expressive of the deep regret felt by all con- 
nected with the company at his retirement, 
which is on account of failing health. There 
were present David Pearson, J. L. Doughty, H. 
J. Ferris, W. R. Hobart, W. De W. Bruce, Robert 
Sedgwick, W. H. Cheney, Benjamin Prince, C, 
F. Simonson, W. R. Wadsworth, J. B. Quinn, Dr, 
George B. Fowler, and many others, There was 
a collation by Clarke, 


sand The danger of fire from the electric 
lights throughout the city is causing no little 
comment in some quarters. There have been 
a number of instances already where build- 
ings are supposed to have caught fire from 
the lights, and yet no remedy has been sug- 
gested. The fire at Sternberg’s, on Market 
and Righth Streets, was said to have been 
caused by the electric light and the Buck- 
ingham Theater to havetwice fared similarly. 
Last night something was the matter with 
one of the lamps in front of the latter place. 
The lights burned low and then flashed up 
several times, and then the electricity 
passed to the iron rods supporting the awn- 
ing, and beautiful balls of fire ran down to 
the ground. A small boy near by the spec- 
tacle, struck at one of the globes as it 


glided smoothly down the iron pole, and 
was rewarded for his trouble by being 
knocked heels over head by the electric 
foree. About 100 people witnessed the 
beautiful electric display and the imme- 
diate inquiry propounded by those assem- 
bled was, as might be expected: ‘* What 
caused it ?”— Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE. 

Tue thirty-eighth annual statement of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, of 
Newark, New Jersey, is a business-like document, 
and as such is worthy of careful examination. 
Ite total receipts for the year 1882 for premiums, 
interest, rents, etc. were #6,037,799.48. Rccapene. 
itures for the same period for death losses, divi- 
dends, agency expenses, taxcs, salaries, etc. were 
#5,091,730.93. The New Year begins with total 
assets amounting to $35,005,348.86, with liabili- 
ties, on a 4-per-cent, reserve basis, of $33,453, 714.- 
44, and a net surplus, same standard, of #1,551,- 
634.42. At a 4!¢-per-cest. basis (New York stand- 
ard) the surplus is #5,118,815.56 

All the figures in the full statement, elsewhere 
yublished, show it to be a clear, conservative, 

usiness-like document, and, as such, is a very 
good model for other corporations to follow, Its 
nearly fifty thousand policyholders will find in 
this exhibit all the information that could be 
asked for to convince them of the soundness and 
safety of this worthy and popular corporation. 





TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


The thirty-third annual statement of the Mtna 
Life Insurance Com ny, of bo dyeres Conn., 
shows a handsome gain during the past year in 
the several departments of its business, as fol- 
lows: again in membership, 1,666; in market 
values, 617.25 ; in interest receipts, $96,685,- 
19; im premium receipts, #127,941.10 ; in income, 
$224,666.29 ; in surpius, %230,280.68; in ansseta, 
#1,047,002.08 ; in new business, $1,317,845.00; in 
amount of insurance, @3,156,435.00, 

This is a most excellent exhibit and one that 
must satisfy everyone of its numerous policy- 
holders. It begins the present year with total assets 
amounting to $28,102,886.79 and a net lus 
by New York Standard of $6,000,000, For other 
important particulars see full statement in an- 
other column, 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE. 


The London and Lancashire Fire Insurance 
Company, at its agency in New York, makes the 
following annual report of its business in the 
United States: 

Total cash asscts in the United States, $1,285,- 
deposited in 


claims, 617,261.90. 
ness in this country d 


and above all losses and papenge were $119,439.- 
10. trustees in New York are Hon. Augus- 
tus David Stewart, Esq., William H. 
Slocum, Esq., with Mr. James Yereance as man- 


ager. », 46 Street. 





ed on costly experiments of doubtful merit, 
and a portion of this money devoted to the 
suppression of dangerous methods in man- 
ufacturing places, we think the result would 
be encouraging. In the matter of rates and 
| brokers’ commissions there must also be 
| decided reform. Even if the idea of pre- 
| vention was put in practice and found suc- 
cessful in reducing losses, rates would still 
be too low, and must be higher before fire 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The thirty-first annual statement of the Berk- 
shire Life Insurance Company, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., printed in another column, shows the 
following important figures as to ite condition 
on the 3lst of December, 1882. Receipts for the 
vear in premiums, rents, etc., #732,904.99. Dis- 
bursements for the same period, including death 
claims, surrendered policies, agencies, rents, 
salarics, taxes, reinsurance etc., $768,766. 43, 
Total asscta, €3,583, 077.94. Surplus at four 
per cent., $466,710.38; at New York standard, 
636,710.38. The whole exhibit should be satis- 
factory to all its policyholders. 


_IN SURAN CE. 


1851. THE 


1882. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Thirty-one Years of Suocessful Exporience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A, HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B, PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


THE AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
PHILADELP HLA, 


Ist JANUARY, 1883. 


Seventy-third Annual Statement. 


Real Katate, unencumbered................... #141,100 00 


Loans on Bond and Mortgave, all first liens. 281,889 60 
Ground Renta, well seoured,..............006+ 10,253 34 
United States Loans..........Market Value.. 380,525 00 
Railroad Bonds and Loanas.. do. 566,219 00 
Railroad Stocks. . euaae do. 12,908 75 
Canal and Steamship Bonds. do. 57,682 50 
Loans on Deposits (Collaterals, 266,659.63, 

Market Value). ‘ 201,250 00 
Interests and Rents accrued ond ‘due 7,385 47 
Premiums in course of Collection............ 86,507 9% 
Cash in Bank and Office of Company........ * 17,970 63 


$1,712,592 14 


Total Assets............ 


Ce Ge, cn tucdnnntctssccerenesscesertcccas 400.000 00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, Unadjusted Losses 

end all Claims, .......0..sceceecceseecsscecsees 694,998 15 
Surplus,... pandeneveneeabkunditedectavadt 627,533 99 


“gi713, 532 14 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 





DIRECTORS, 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
JOHN WELSH, ISRAEL MORRIS, 
JOHN, T. LEWIS, JOHN P. WETHERILL, 
THOMAS RB, MARIS, WILLIAM W, PAUL, 
PEMBERTON 8, HUTOHINSON,. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
145 BROADWAY, New York. 


ORGANIZED 1860, 
62d Semi-Annual — ment, < Jan, Ist, 1882 


ASH CAPITAL. 300.60 96 
ih esi Re 


sserve for Reinsuran 

Reserve for all other liabilities ee 
Not Surplus, .......csscceeecceececceees 

80,190 3: 

Polteyheldors in thia Company have terneaed9® 22 

tion under the ( maranties of the 
NEW YORK 8 SArery 
THOS, F. GOODRIOH, Seovele ry 


THE CON TIN ENTAL 


ay yt Ie toll ad 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,734.417.49 
SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 
JAS. 8S. PARSONS 
President. 


4. 8. WINCHESTER 
Vice-President. 
EK. R. — 1 








rae f AW. 
BROT AN, President. 


thirty Thind Annual Statement of the 


FE TNA 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF porno ear 
NUARY let t, 





Premiums in 1 wrt 
nterest and from other 
sources in 


bessusess 1,553,349 90 4,075,981 20 
29,853,689 28 
: DISBU RSEMENTS. 
Death claims............ 91,146,015 
Matured Endowments.. 623,492 a 
Dividends to Policy- 
olders and for Sur- 
rendered Policies. a 
Reinsurance........ 4,675 $2 
Commissions............ BE 
A ency Expenses, Med- 
cal Examinations, 
and all othere mponews 175,845 26 
Dividend on tock, 
earned - St Stock De 
. — nt. 
Pax 


730,510 68 





a aa 6 3,097,619 72 


AasETs, December 3ist, 1882, at cont. $26,756,069 56 
ASSETS. 
Real Estate.............. 
Cash on hand and in 
Be ccccucescotesvece 
U.S. Bonds 
Railroad and other 
Stocks and Bonds..... 
Bank Stocks............ 
State, County City, and 
M Town Bonds. --- 
or es secure iy 
nal Es state, valued at 
Loans ry "Oliate rals 
(Market Value $A58,- 
947.00). 
Loans 
Security 
Loans on “existing Pol. 
icies, the present value 
of which’ exceeds 86,- 
T6A),000,00 





2,779,543 41 
1,169,801 38 


1,192,901 63 
1,025,478 04 


5,610,521 92 


11,390,681 18 


571,618 06 


21,869 42 


‘on Personal 


2,515,167 30 


Cash Sgeane es due from 
sé vesccceses 19,010 34 
Assets, Dec. Sist, 1892, “at cost.... 26,756,069 56 
Interest due and ’ac- 
crued, December 3ist, 
i tedcisacertsaadests $409,461 28 
Premiums in course of 
Collection.... ...... 92,424 11 
Quarterly and Semi-An- 
woul ‘vale of Beck 127,516 93 
arket value o pcur- 
ities over cost..... 717,414 9% 1,346,817 23 
Gross Assets, Jan. Ist, 1883... 28,102,886 79 
LIABILITIES. 
Losses and Claims 
awaiting Sussher proof 
and not yet due........ 348,216 77 
Dividends to “ Bolic y- 
holders, not due..... 55,875 12 
Premiums paid in’ ad- 
van 8,006 92 
Reserve. ‘for’ Reinsur. 
ance on existing Pol- 
icies, Actuaries’ four 
Btendard. $23,291,563 30 
ena value 
of Polt. 
ies of 
Reinsur. 
ance..... 57,887 20 23,253,676 10 


Loading on ~ deferred 
and unpaid premiums, 
SP GEE GUE on oneseceeee 43,998 2 23,684,763 11 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS 

PULICYHOLDERS : 

By Connecticut. and 
Mawnnc *husetts Stand- 

By Midian’ ‘of New 
{or and most other 


$4,418,123 68 
6,000,000 00 


Statement of the Entire », Receipts and pe 
Sasesmenss from the beginning of busi- 
sto January Inst, 


Receipts to ome Ist, 1892........ $84,904,738 12 
Meeaea ONG Wi ccaceccccrcoasccccracs 2398-239 29 
Receipts to January Ist, 1483... $88,980,719 41 
Paid to Policy noiders 
for Claims by 
and ica 


824,225,084 05 
Dividends to Policy hold- 


ers and for Surren- 
dered Policies.......... 24,985,107 85 
Poli 
Tertde oe postive r . $49,160,191 90 
Paid fo 
Taxes...... *p1,709,829 49 
Paid fo 
Reinsur 
om Dicesses i 1,428,624 96 
fit I 
Toe. , 107,075 08 8,240,520 48 
expe { Manage. 
alle nperne or 9,923,998 47 
ToTAL DIsBURSEMENTS.......... $62,224,649 85 49 85 


Interest Due and Acc 
Premiums in Course of Cotlestiqn.. 
uarter and Semi-annual 

miums due Leeeepeeney to anuary 
Vat, 18BB,.....ccrccccccvccerecces soeee 


spposenpnescccemmmarecooauann’ S26. 
Moet Value of Securities over Cost mere a 33 
127,516 93 


oss Assets, January Ist, 19, 985,108,886 49 
Pottelen in force January Ist, 1 


mS ae ee ‘ii ibn i088 "388 06 


a ay G, BUT, 
~~ 
Ba N, 


Hi, he w. 


ELEY, President. 
ice-President. 





38 al oD. 
Consulting Physician. 


T. J. MUMFORD, Manager, 
167 Broadway, New York, 


( FFICE OF THE WILLIAMSBURGH CITY FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 

Brooxtyy, N. Y., January 12th, 1883. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared s 
semi-annual dividend of TEN PER COENT., payable on 
demand. * WN. W. MESEROLE, 











LONDON AND 


Fire Insurance Company, 


Secretary. 


LANCASHIRE 


of Liverpool, England, 


+>+ 





UNITED STATES BRANCH STATEMENT, 


JANUARY ist, 1883. 


m Assata tx U. 8. (of which $1,177,787 is in U. 8. Registered Bonds).....+. 
pay te in other States, excluded under New York State Law........ aaa sosdaaahdadiantl 


ee OL, 905,408 86 
279,184 00 


$1, 006,811 8 86 


Total Mabilities, including reserve for unearned premiums and all claims under New York law $617,261 90 


Excess of income over all losses incurred and ¢: expenditures paid during the year 1682... sredeccees 


EES IN NEW YORK. 
nian vsq) Srawant, Esq, Wx, H. Stocum, Esq 


How. Avevetvs Soms.1, 





~ $119,439 10 


JAMES YEREANCE, 


46 PINE STRERT, corner WILLIAM, 


Ry 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


1883. 


| OF THE 


: * 


Life Insurance Company, 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


AMZI DODD, President. 





Receipts in 1882. 
Received for premiums $4,043,812 22 
Received for interest 


and net renty....... 1,810,417 49 


Profit and loas........... 183,569 77 
Pas <scle $6,037,799 48 
Balance January Ist, 1882......... _ 33,189,621 62 
WR sesessswsesoscnecsansosscsnsed $39,227, 421 10 


Expenditures in 1882. 








Claims by death......... $2,357,168 36 
Endowments and An- 
Duities.... 278,325 88 
Surrendered policies... 568,439 82 
Dividends or return 
premiums....... -» 1,207,337 55 
(Paid policy holders, 
} $4,406,271 61.) 
En 114,850 9% 
| Expenses, including 
| agents’ commissions, 
advertising, salaries, 
GR cescnccases 570,608 36 
+ $5,091,730 93 
Balance January Ist, 1883............. 34,135,690 17 
Pe rncdancaeetscapicnsenreasnniil $39,227,421 10 


Assets, January Ist, 1883. 
Cash on hand and in 
$309,049 92 
Loans on collateral, U. 
8. bonds, and other se- 
CG icisdintnsiece ene 
United States, City and 
County Bonds, at par 
value, except Eliza- 
beth and Rahway 
Bonds, valued at 50 
per cent. and 35 per 
cent. respectively...... 
First Mortgage Bonds, 
Newark and N. Y. R.R. 
First Mortgage Bonds, 
Pemberton and N. Y. 


12,440,000 00 


6,859,924 81 


573,000 00 


375,000 00 
First Bonds and Mort- 
gages on Real Estate.. 
Real Estate, Company's 
Office Building, New- 


6,656,355 42 


200,000 00 
Real Estate purchased 
on foreclosure in N. Y. 


2,266,795 80 


3,908,384 88 
Premiums in_ transit, 
since received.......... 
Agents’ balances and 
cash obligations....... 


45,971 07 


1,208 27 
$34,135,690 17 
Interest due and ac- a 


Deferred and  unre- 
ported Premiums on 
Policies in Force...... 

969,658 69 

$35,005,348 | 86 


Liabilities. 


Reserve Fund, 4 per 
cent. (Massachusetts 
: Tcimestinessd $32,913,309 00 
Policy Gisime in rocess 
814,991 00 


of justm 
192,950 37 


Total... .ccccserrseee 


Dividends due and un- 
Estimated ’ expe: mses on 
un reported preml- 
uma, 10 per cent....... 
Preinfums paid. %s ad. 
Caen BaKeeaaheanee qunaan 4 
IE, | kos citterctanns 81,551,634 42 
From the above Sur- 
lus a dividend cst 


82,901,905 56 


ard (Reserve Fun d 
four and half per 
val ) - Fr .. et 
values e urplus 
5,113, S18 56 








ould be 
embe rof Policies jn force January st, 1883, 47,83 
nsuring, $129,619, 106. 


DIRECTORS. 
THEODORE MACKNET, MARCUS L. WARD. or 


JAMES. B. PEA RSON, R 

BENJ. ©. MILLE sR, TYAN aa sae 

aMZi DOD Mf FREL Sditoysen, 
HN L. BLAKE. ‘ORAC A INS GAR, 

FRED'K H. TEESE, FRED' TS. 








POLICIES ABSOL 
IN CASE OF LAPSE, 


ELY HONPORVEITA BLE. 
Policy is CONTINUED iy FORCE 
y tor: or, if preferred, a Paid. 


as long as its value wi 
up Policy for ite full value is issued in exchange. 

After the third yea: licies are INCONTESTABLE, ex- 
i ot as against in aaa fraud, and all restric ae 
'o travel or occu pation a moved. 


made to the extent of 


of 
ments of Pifeies 


prov 


L. SPENCER sai, State Agent, 


SouTHERN New Youre Any NoRTHERN New JuRser, 


137 BROADWAY, New York, 


_ Uren 8, (1883, 





THE 


zen annual stateneeT = EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


{20 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


PRELIMINARY 


Statement of Business, 


January ist, 1883: 
Assets - - - - $48,000,000 
Liabilities ° - - 87,500,000 
Income - - - - 11,000,000 


Surplus, over Liabilities, 


10,500,000 


The amount of new business transacted 
during the past year, $62,250,000, exceeds 
the largest business ever done by any 
other Company in one year. 


The Society, 


In 1878 wrote $21,440,213 Insurance. 


In.1879 “ 26,502,541 “ 
In 1880 ‘* 35,170,805 
In 1881 “ 46,189,096 " 
In 1882 “ 62,250,000 ° 


The reasons for the increased patronage 
received by the Society during the past five 
years are: , 

1st. The fact that the percentage and 
amount of its surplus over its liabilities, ac- 
cording to the State Insurance Reports (four 
per cent. valuation), are larger than in any 
other one of the five largest life insurance 
companies. 


2d. The percentage of dividends earned 
for policy-holders, according to the same 
Reports, is now, and has been for the last 
five years greater than in any other one of 
these companies. 


3d. The Society issues a plain and simple 
contract of insurance, free from burden- 
some conditions and technicalities, INCON- 
TESTABLE AFTER THREE YEARS. 





4th. In the event of death, a policy which 
has become incontestable is paid immediate- 
ly upon the receipt of the proofs of death, 
with a legal release of the claim, thus 
affording pecuniary relief to the family as 
quickly as if the amount were in a Govern- 
ment bond, and avoiding the annoying 
delay of weeks and months and some- 
times years of vexatious litigation which 
many have experienced in other companies. 


5th. THE SOCIETY HAS NO CON- 
TESTED CLAIMS ON ITS BOOKS. 


6th. The popularity of the Society’s ton- 
tine system of insurance—which provides 
fullinsurance in case of death, and gives 
the greatest return for the money paid by 
the policyholder if he lives, with more ad- 
vantageous options to -meet an insurer's 
need at the end of the term, than any other 
form of policy ever devised. 


Life Insurance Agents, desiring to connect 
themselves with the Society in which they will 
enjoy the greatest facilities for transacting 
business, may communicate with the officers. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, ist Vice-Pres’t. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 





WM. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
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CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orrices, {New York, 100 Broshwey, 
Continental mee cor. Court and Montague Sts. 
Buildings: | No. 106 Broadway, E. D 


Reserve for saleaainann Limccned $1,524, 123 54 


Reserve for all other claims.... 368,545 27 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 0O 
TE III. sik acoarndesasanacase 1,557,865 69 
Teta). Cash Assets, Jan. ee 

Si iscsvakuidkuienanaisngeasapevensiad 4,450,534 50 


This Company conducts its business under_the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal #% 1,200,000. 

DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 


F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, AMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLISS. HENRY B. HYDE, 

8. P. CHITTENDEN JNO. L. RYKER. 
WM, H. rig 3 WILLIAM BRYCE, 
HENRY C. BOWEN, WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING 
WILLIAM M. VAI RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, JOHN H. REED, 
WM. H. CASWELL, JOHN H. EARLE. 
D. H. ARNOLD. CHARLES H. BOOTH, 
WM. M. RICHA 8 WM. H. HURLBU 
HORACE B.C ‘LI EDWARD MART 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
ALEX. E. ORR 8. M. BUCKINGHAM 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J.D. VERMILYE, 
E. W. CORLIES, JACOB WENDELL, 
it MES FRASER, LAWRENCE TURNURE 

tNCE TURNURE. 

HIRAM BARNEY, 
CYRUS PECK, Sonia, 


A. M. Rmmey, See. Local Dep't. 
B.C. TOWNSEND, See. Anericy De ” 
H. DUTCHER R, ‘ee, Brooklyn Dep't. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47. 


The principal features of this Company ABSO- 
*LUTESECURITY, ECONOMICAL MANA GEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 





All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President, 
C. P, PRALEIGH, Secretary. nmaaie 


GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 81st, 1822. 
RECEIPTS IN 1882. 





Premiums, 863 
Interest and Rents, : 7 : rie a 
Total, ‘ ‘ ; , ' . $1,264,188 76 
DISBURS iTS. . 
oath a Claims, Lea Less 85, 000 Reinsurance, . . - = renee inees ° 397,253 63 
owmen 136,532 00 
Surplus returned to Polic holders in divid 655 87 
Surrendered and cunedel Policies, “4 ends, ski) 3 
otal payments to Policy holders, 2 799,660 22 
Commissions and salaries, 154,382 49 ; 
Other expenses, __ 46,918 33 201,250 82 
Taxes, Licenses, and th ry 
Relnewra — mae other State Fees, 85,391 24 
pareneee on Estaie, 37 
Profit and Loss, . *icSee 8s 
Total Disbursements, . ° . $1,081,868 20 
SSETS. 7 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . vn = 2,109,998 47 
Loans Secured by Collaterals ° 284,780 00 
Loans on Com y's Policies in force ° 102,047 80 
United States Bon 3,500 
City, County, and dFown Bonds 593,470 00 
Na ional Bank S ° ° 83,109 00 
} Bon - ; 808,183 00 
Rail Road and other Stocks’ . ° 567,372 50 
Real Estate fi 1,641,850 00 
Premium Fetes 6n Policies in force ° 576,166 62 
Bills Receiva 3,153 
Cash on Hand. ‘tn Bank, and ir transit (since received) 150,210 82 
setene and Rents accrued : ¢ of collects 176,105 74 
miums in course of co! on (less cos collec on) 
Deferred Premiums (less cost of collection) , ° " bikers Me 
Total Assets P a" ‘i , : ‘ «G7, 888,798 8 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve by Massachusetts Standard =. ‘ ° : . x - $6,391,709 00 
Death eb ms not adjusted and not due - 103,020 00 
pocommpent Cie piaes not adjusted and uet due 8,618 00 
Unp: ° 
Premiums Padi Advance 4 M 
Total Liabilities ~ $6,593,578 42 


Surplus by Massachusetts Standard 
Surplus by New York Standard, abou 
Number of Po! 


E. W. BOND, President. 


PROVIDENT. SAVINGS 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, 176 BROADWAY, New York. 


Capital $100,000 invested in U. 8. Bonds in trust 
or the policyholders, and deposited with 
the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
Offers a new form of policy, when the pa 
in full of the sum insured is guaranteed by tbe 
capital and assets of a regularly inctapertted 
Life Insurance Company, and where the pre- 
miums, to secure the same, after the first pay- 
ment, are called for as death occur. 
In this way, definite promises and guarantees 
are combined with popular features as regards 
economy and convenience of payments. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 
sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


Pee oTvAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


F PH ik LA DELPHIA 
INCORPORATED IN 1 ASSETS, “87. 871,138 01. 
SAM {UEL C. HU EY, President. 
HENRY C. npows , Secretary. 
PU RELY MUTUAL. 
Annual returns of surplus. Insurance at net cost. 











licies in force December sist, 1888, 13,484, insuring . 
DEATH LOSSES DURING THE YEAR RESISTED, NONE. 
Isat B. IRELAND, Acnary. 


Policies non-forfeiting for their value 
Agents wanted. Apply to 
. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


, gos $809,223 53 
$1,288,600 00 
$30,510,247 00 


1883. 
Thirty-First Annual Statement 


Berkshire Life {usnrance 


COMPANY. 


(For the year ending December Sist, 182.) 




















RECEIPTS. 
Premiums received in 1882.... $526,175 18 
Interest and rents.............. 184,316 26 
sources... coecscccee 17Als 6 . 
- 872,904 99 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
For death claims 
For matured endowments.... 
For dividends 
For surrendered ‘policies and 
DR iventvestccksneeenstes 133,070 66 
Total of disbursements to policy holders. . . 649.635 51 
Commissions and sllowances 
to agents and medica) exam- 
iners’ fees..... 439 11 
Salaries of officers and cle 18,113 35 
Rent of agency offices : 5,169 76 
Legal expenses 881 51 
veaees, | advertising, postaxe, 
Miscellaneous expenses........ 
Total of expenses $102,794 50 
[ptevest paid on Gusseae ¢ 1,785 Wo 
pepe vecsecescces 11,190 83 
yee 3,360 64 
768,766 48 
ASSETS. 
United States securities, mar- 
ket value $324,348 7 
Town, county, and mupic ipal 
bonds, market value.......... 110,550 0 
Mortgage loans, firstliens...... 2,064,212 @ 
Loans on approved collaterals, 160,975 vo 
Real estate, company's build- 
ing nameaeeees see Tne 
Real estate, taken under fore- 
closure. . 248,437 12 
—— notes on policies in 
142,308 % 
Stocks’ “in “Massachusetts na- 
tional banks, market val ue.. 186,990 00 
Cash in company's office 1,961 85 
Cash in banks. 82,191 79 
Net premiums in course of col: 
NE ctsemensen 70 4 
Net deferred quarterly ‘and 
semi-annual premiu 24,920 w 
accru on vv 
same 42,220 40 
Rents ‘oooread. 345 00 
-~——-_———  §4.DK3,077 
APPROPRIATED As FOLLOWS : 
Reinsurance reserve (4 pe 
cent. actuaries’ table) * £3,086. oo 
All nits, Maoaaclra heabesies 
Sarpius, eongnpees stand. 
GEhocc covdecess 466,710 38 
—__—_-—— 3,583,077 94 


If the reserve is estimated by the New York Stand. 
ard | ed cent. American experience table), the sur- 
plus he company is inc — about $170,000, mak. 
ng a total surplus of @636,71 

W. BR. PLUNKETT, ou a 
J. M. BARKER, Vice-President. 
JAS. W. HULL, Secretary and Treasurer. 
HAMER & STONE, 
General Agents for Western Massachusetts, Pittsfield, 
and North Adar. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


snipageietininbied $16,210.465 92 
13,574,570 99 


Tetal Surplus......... ....... $2,635,594 93 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Neo. 181 Broadway, N.Y. 


ree $1, 
Reserve tor reinsurance............. 
Reserve for all other Habilities.. 

NET SURPLUOGB..............-000+ 


Tetal Assets, Jan. Ist, 1882. ‘anaes. 141 fi 








JOHN A, HALL, Suntey. 





Ss. WAI LCOTT, President. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«, Janvary 267TH, 1888. 


The Trustees, in Consormity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tls 
afaire on the Slat December, 188. 


Premiums on Mostne Risks from Ist Jan- 











uary, 1882, to Sist December, 1882. . 84,412,608 68 

Fueptume on Rolicies not & marked of nt 
anuary, 188.. 1,516,844 8 

Total Marine Premiums.................++. _B5,820,588 43 
Fremiome marked off from, ut January, oe * 

1882, to Bist December, 1888............ $4,290,805 90 

4 during the same 

Lonperdais turing the on guounte 3 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and  Ex- 

penses.........., .@823,304 60 
The Company has the following Assets, 
United Stat R: nd State of New York 

Mistock, ‘ity. ik. and other Stocks. 88,974,558 00 

Loans vec pa. hocks ag d otherwiae.. 1,675,600 00 
Rea) Estate and claims due t e Company, 

eniusy Notes ¢ ad Bill Rec iv abl 2 LBaNe ta 
Premium os, gaa and Bills eivable A 
Cash in Bank....... 34,92 

MAMBO... 60000, pe cess srccvcreceees $18,171,675 us 














Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which «late all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty. per cent. ix declared on the net 
earned pre pine of the © omy. any Ani me 2 79 Gating 
Slat Decem ‘or whic 
on and after Tuesday, the First of aoe next. 


Board. 
By order of the J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRU sty SES: 

J.D. JONES, CHARLES P. BURDETT, 

CHARLES DENNIS, eS i 1 GRAY 

W. H. H. MOORE, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 

LEWIS8 CURTIS JOUN EL. 1ort 

CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ADOL ox ¥ 

JAMES LOW ROB'T B, MINTURN, 

DAVID LANE CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 

GORDON W. BURNHAM, GEORGI WLAN 

A, A. RAVEN EDWIN D. M RGA 

WM. STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 

BENJAMIN H. FIELD, SAMUEL WILLETS, 

OSIAH O. LOW CHARLES D, LEVERICH, 

WILLIAM f DODGE, WILLIAM BRYC 

ROYAL P WILLIAM H. FOGG 

THOMAK OUNGE, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
STAND woerr, WithiaM DRGROOT” 

10 > JE Ul, > 

TLLIAM H. WEBB. JOHN L. RIKER, 


N. DENTON SMITH, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, trd Vice-Prea't. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY simple, definite, Uberal, nonforfeitable 
incontestabl 





THIRTY-TWO years sana success, 

BAFE. $2,1/2,000 Surplus by New York rule, 

RELIABLE. Over 610,900,000 safely invested, 

State Agents wanted in some of the best states, 
Local Agents wanted in every ry city and large Towa, 
Apply to this Company. 


H. STOKES, President. 


KH. Y. WEMPLE, ot J. L. HALSEY, Lat Vice-Preat 
68. N. STEBBINS Act'y H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Preet, 


KNICKERBOCKER 


_ {Life Insurance Company, 


No. 289 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Established 1853. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 








1 REMeEE ‘TARE, Vieo-Feee"s avd See’y, 


‘GEORGE F.8 SNIFFEN Beo'y. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
Fifty-ninth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the C Company on the Ist day of January, 1883. 


CASH CAPITAL... 


Reserve for Secmwvaed Premtame.. oe. <r 3s 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and elatens.. sikesienton 


Wet Surplus.......-.-- : 


CASH ASSETS... 


ee eee ee ee 





eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee ee 


SUMMARY 


POO ewe eee eee eeee 


OF ASSETS 


.. 111+ 8,000,000 00 
sees 2,116,832 00 
317,596 O1 


Oe eee eee eee 


Letesssessnssseseeee ByVVAOCE OC 





++101+§7, 208,489 07 


Held in the United States available for the Payment of Losses by Fire and for the Protection of Pollcyhoiders of Fire Insurance! 


Caakh Bee Ws occ cc. ccccccpeccscccveccosece 


Bonds and Mortgages, site First Lien on ‘Real Estate (worth 








Total,..... 


Wal Below | Ase’t Seo’s. 





1,172,737 44 
4,308,710 00 
847,887 50 


$178,463 32 | State and Municipal Bonds (market value)........... 
Loans on nr amg payable on demand (market value of ‘Collaterals 


eee eee enee 


Interest due on Ist jst January, 1963. is of hae a 
hands n 


eee eee Pee eee eee ee eee eee) 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 





D. A. HEALD, Vice-President. 
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CHAS, J. MARTIN, President. 
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Od und Toung. 


A VALENTINE, 


BY HENRY LEWIS. 





I seND a wish to my Valentine, 

And this is the wish I send: 

That many a desolated place 

Be glorified by her woman's grace, 
And vunshine rest on her bonny face, 
In all the shadows of time and space. 


I send a thought to my Valentine, 

And this is the thought I send: 

The world is bitter with sobs and sighs, 
Brave hearts are looking from weary eyes, 
But over all are the sunset skies 

And the road leads on to Paradise. 


I send my love to my Valentine, 
And this is the love I send: 
A love that loveth for March, for May, 
Through the snow and bloom of life’s highway, 
A wish, a thought, and a love that say: 
** Accept us for St. Valentine's day.” 
PORTLAND, ME. 
a 


ALL SORTS OF VALENTINES. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Ir had resolved itse if into this: pursuance 
of an art that eluded her, that disdained 
her worship, to claim which the great au- 
thority of this critic declared she had no 
right to presume, or else marriage with a 
man she detested. A man she could not 
learn to like, let alone love, and she had had 
all her lifetime in which to make the effort; 
a marriage that would be crucifixion, and 
that, for all she knew, would drive her 
mad—that was what Fate was offering her, 
as an equivalent for this life of art of which 
she had dreamed ever since she wasa baby, 
lying under the elm-tree and looking up to 
see the leaves flicker in the sunlit azure 
overhead. 

She had scrawléd a bough of that elm tree, 
with a bit of chalk, on one of the mahogany 
doors of the old house before she could read 
or even speak plainly; and at school she 
had been the darling of all the girls for the 
likenesses she could draw on her slate. She 
had made her own colors “at first, often 
painting her wild flowers in their own 
juices; and the ecstasy she felt when her 
first paint-box was given to her she knew 
could hardly be exceeded had she gone to 
Heaven without dying and with her eyes 
open. It was something, that ecstasy, 
never to be repeated; if she should some 
day paint a picture before which all the 
world should thrill, she herself would not 
feel again as she did when, suddenly over- 
whelmed with the sense that all the hues of 
night and morning, of forest and stream, the 
motion of waters and leaves, the slumber- 
ousness of hazes, the trumpeting of breezes, 
the brightness and tenderness of the uni- 
verse were in her hands. 

Little hands they were, almost too slender, 
it might seem, to swing those long pencils; 
but they had done their share of work in 
their day, and left nothing for the older 
hands to do that they could do themselves. 

‘* It always seems as if work melted off 
Mildred’s hands like dew off a leaf,” said 
Mrs. Grey. ‘She goes about and never 
seems to be doing much of anything; and 
all at once there is nothing to do. I don’t 
know how she manages it. I never could. 
But then I never knew the time I felt quite 
well enough to do it.” 

And that was the key-note of the life at 
home. Her mother never felt quite well 
enough for anything; consequently, every- 
body else had to do everything, and Mrs. 
Grey sat at elegant ease, cheating herself 
with the idea that there was nothing to do 
because she did nothing, and that, after all, 
the family was not so decayed as it might 
be. Ifthere was any favor or indulgence, 
of course the invalid had to have it; and, if 
another was ill and sent for the doctor, Mrs. 
Grey usually absorbed all the comfort of the 
visit and generally tried the medicines. 
Poor old Dr. Blenkinsop! it was not a great 
deal of comfort the best effort could ex- 
tract from one of his panting and wheezing 
calla, as his huge bulk wheeled and waddled 
in and out the room! 

And for years no one in the family 
thought things were any other than they 
should be; and, let who would have a hard 
one, Mamma must have an easy time. And 
an easy time she had of it, and a hard time 


had all the rest; 


| others, 








‘but they did not know it. 
They served as the queen-mother bee is 


served by her workers and children, and | 


would have felt lost without their com- 
mander and head. But it ended by every- 
things falling on Mildred’s shoulders; for 
Helen, the lovely, laughing thing, had a 
sort of paralytic seizure, which largely con- 
fined her to her wheel-chair; and the 
Mabel and Anne, had married as 


| soon as they could—married poor men, who 


could do no more 
households. 


than care for their own 
With very little else than the 
old house and garden, and unable to keep 
other maid than Clara Barton, the little 
drudge whom she had drilled and who 
came in twice a week for a couple of hours 
to ‘‘clear up the chores,” as she called it, 
Mildred slowly saw her dreams dissipating 
of a life devoted to art, and all her old 
hopes—-hopes of some day waking with 
Italy about her, dark winds in orange and 
pomegranate boughs, slopes purple with 
violet, fragrances everywhere, and all ‘‘ the 
glory that was Rome”—hopes of studying 
before the works of those who had rifled 
the inmost secret of form and color, of 
feeling her pencil filled with their fire, of 
calling those great ones, dead and gone 
and in their ashes, her master; hopes of 
sitting in the studios of those whom the 
world of to-day delights to honor, learn- 
ing hints of their method, and hearing 
their last thought on the matters that made 
the life she would live. 

Still she could not help dreaming on ever 
so little; and, when housework was over, 
would steal away to the attic-room she had 
contrived to keep for her choicer work, in 
spite of Mrs. Grey’s reprobation, the poor 
lady regarding all that Mildred could do as 
something neighboring on the work of the 
mechanic and unworthy the rank of a gen- 
tlewoman’s daughter. Housework, in her 
case, was obligatory; but this drawing and 
painting was a matter of low option, to be 
left to the paperhanger and glazier; and, 
although she hardly stated her mind so 
baldly, her feeling was plain enough, and 
the girls said little before her of what they 
cared for the most, Helen being as full of 
ideas as Mildred was of performance. 
Sometimes, when her mother’s afternoon 
nap was in progress, she helped Helen up 
into this little haven in the attic, where the 
boughs and birds all about them gave them 
a sheltering love, sweet to the soul; and 
there they lived the two happy hours of the 
day, both of them considering the mother’s 
feeling a harmless idiosyncrasy of her 
own, possibly commendable in its desire 
that Mildred should waste no time on what 
was going to do her no good. It was, 
nevertheless, all the sweeter that it was so 
like stolen fruit; and sometimes the things 
that then came out on Mildred’s bits of board 
and pasteboard startled Helen into feeling 
as if there were a great unknown power in 
the room with her. 

‘*You ought to go away, Mildred,” she 
said. ‘If you only, only could! But 
here I am a dead weight on your hands. 
And Mamma”— 

And then Mildred was kneeling beside 
Helen and begging her to remember that 
she was all the comfort she had, and she had 
rather die than live, if it was not for her. 
And, at last, they made their way down 
again, contented to do plain sewing and 
have their mother make them rip the seam, 
if it failed to please her, as if they once 
more were children. 


But, between them, they succeeded in 
framing a couple of the little paintings in 
some fragments of old velvet left from 
ancient finery, and, putting them on view in 
the bookstore, in the time of the Summer 
boarder; and before the week was over the 
price of them was jingling in Mildred’s 
purse. 

At first they neither of them dared tell 
their mother. It seemed as much Helen’s 
work as Mildred’s. But when, at last, they 
summoned courage, they found her unex- 
pectedly placable; there was a bill at the 
druggist’s awaiting payment. But, that 
done, she went about bemoaning herself 
that a daughter of hers was making mer- 
chandise of her capabilities, exposing her 
work for sale like any mechanic, till Mildred 
felt as if she were doing something wrong. 
Yet she knew better, and her eyes opened 


part of # line, end 
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But the sale of the pictures brought at 
once a change into their quiet lives. Peoplo 
sought the acquaintance of Mildred, and 
then sought her portfolios; and it seemed 
she had really done something, for those 
who ought to know advised her to lose no 
time in taking a studio in the city and 
putting her work before the world. 

‘*One picture in the Exhibition, and ten 
lines of praise from Mr. King, the great 
critic, and your fortune will be made. Your 
pictures will sell at any price you name, and 
more pupils will offer than you can take,” 
said Mrs. Penrhyn, a person whose knowl- 
edge of pictures and painters was by no 
means small. ‘It will be time enough to 
talk of Europe by and by,” she said. 

It seemed to poor Mildred a cup too 
sparkling to dream of drinking from, a 
draught too rich to pour—the city for falls 
and winters, the run of certain galleries 
that Mrs. Penrhyn could procure for her, 
the acquaintance and fellowship and coun- 
sel of others, whose soul was in just such 
work as hers was—all that stimulation and 
encouragement, and by and by Europe! 
And, if success followed, then such different 
things at home, and some great physician, 
who might possibly put old Dr. Blenkin- 
sop to shame and Helen on her fect again. 

A sparkling cup, a rich draught, it 
seemed as if it were all dashed to the 
ground by a proposition one morning from 
Dr. Blenkinsop, who awaited an answer in 
the parlor, and the answer was to a pro- 
posal of marriage, brought by her mother. 

‘*Indeed, Mamma,” said Mildred, when 
she had recovered her breath and Helen's 
Jaugh had ceased echoing, “I shouldn’t 
think there was any need of your seeing 
me about it. You certainly could have 
answered the ridiculous man yourself for 
me.” 

‘** Very well!” said her mother, with im- 
mense dignity. ‘‘I am perfectly willing 
to do so. I will tell Dr. Blenkinsop that 
you accept his offer with grateful pride 
and will be with him directly.” 

‘*Dear Mamma!” said Mildred, looking 
up in trouble and bewilderment, ‘‘ what 
on earth—you’re not in earnest—you 
couldn’t—why, Mamma, I know you never 
thought of such an absurdity as my marrty- 
ing that man, oldenough to be my father, 
my grandfather.” 

‘‘And a disagreeable, fat old porpoise, 
besides!” said Helen. 

‘*Mildred! Helen! Is it possible? Great 
heavens, what language! Do you mean, 
Mildred, to refuse the hand of such a per- 
son as Dr. Blenkinsop, a lifelong frierd, a 
wealthy, educated, professional man, with 
the handsomest house and grounds in the 
place?” 

‘‘T don’t want to marry his house and 
grounds, Mamma.” 

‘‘And deny to your suffering sister,” 
continued Mrs. Grey, ‘‘the comforts of 
such a home as that, and to your invalid 
mother the inestimable blessing of having 
always sucha physician in the house as 
Dr. Blenkinsop, and the equally great bless- 
ing of calling such a man her son!” 

And then Helen and Agnes both went off 
in another peal of laughter. ‘Old Dr. 
Blenkinsop your son, Mamma, when he 
might be your father!” 

‘* Do I mean to understand you, Mildred,” 
said her mother then, more severely yet, 
‘*as sending arepulse to this great and good 
man? Make yourself plain.” 

‘She can’t make herself plain, Mamma,” 
laughed Helen. ‘‘She was born pretty— 
gray eyes and black lashes, the skin of a 
tea rose, the—” 

‘* Nonsense, Helen!” 

‘*Not even misfortune, Helen, will ever 
make you anything but frivolous,” 

‘“*We must have a little frivolling once 
in a while, Mamma, to keep from stagna- 
tion.” 

‘‘Mildred! Answer me! Do I under- 
stand you ?” cried Mrs. Gray, in desperation. 

‘Certainly you do, Mamma,” replied 
Mildred, seriously. ‘‘I would not marry 
Dr. Blenkinsop if there were no one else on 
the planet. I would not marry him to save 
his life or mine either. I'd rather die than 
marry him! I hope that is plain enough,” 


‘IT never will tell him,” said Mrs. Gray, 
sitting down with an air of ‘That's 
flat!” 

“Then perhaps he'll. get tired. of waiting 
and go away. J shan't,” ipl Mildred. 











“He should be tienda of hirapself 1” 
cried Helen. “It’s insulting. It has all 
the appearance of supposing you have a 
daughter to be bought and sold.” 

‘*T have!” said Mrs. Gray. ‘I owe the 
man a thousand dollars for attendance, first 
and last, this twenty years, and he can take 
to-morrow!” 

‘**Let him take it,” said Mildred. I am 
beginning to sell my paintings, so that I 
know I can soon take care of us better than 
this old place does.” 

‘‘You are an utterly selfish girl,” cried 
Mrs. Grey. Your paintings have turned 
your head. They have pampered a silly, 
incomprehensible vanity, till you are not fit 
to be my daughter and I wonder a good 
man wants you for his wife.” And sudden- 
ly, taken possession of by her demon, possi- 
bly, she turned and scized the one that 
Helen was daintily framing and tossed it 
upon the smouldering fire. 

Mildred threw herself forward and 
snatched it, while the shock sent a thrill 
through Helen’s feet that they had not felt 
for years. 

‘*T have half the mind,” cried Mrs. Grey, 
‘*to bid you leave the house this minute, 
as it is, and take all your ‘painting truck 
with you. The trumpery trash!” 

‘I will go,” said Mildred, feeling as if 
she should turn to stone. 

‘** You may go,” said her mother. 

‘Since my mother can turn me out-doors, 
Ido not wish to stay,” said the daughter, 
while Helen sat aghast. ‘‘ Clara Barton will 
come in and do the work I do, and the 
money I have received for this painting 
truck will pay her till I can send some 
more.” 

‘You shall go!” cried Mrs. Grey, in her 
reckless temper, knowing perfectly well she 
herself would be taken care of, whatever 
happened. ‘‘ And go at once. I want no 
more of you till you are prepared to remem- 
ber your duty. When you can send me word 
that you are ready to comply with my 
wishes and become the wife of Dr. Blenkin- 
sop, you may return.” And Mrs. Grey 
swept from the room as if she had said 
‘*Off with his head! So much for Buck- 
ingham!”: and expected to be obeyed. 

And Mildred went that afternoon; and 
I don’t know what became of Dr. Blenkin- 
sop—at least, for the time being. 

Mildred had several of her old sketches 
still left. She took them all to the book- 
store, where, the dealer, remembering how 
easily he had disposed of the others, gave 
her for them a sufficient sum to provide for 
herself till she should do something better. 
He was well enough satisfied with his bar 
gain; but she could not help a sensation of 
having gotten the better of him, and it did 
not lessen her unhappiness as the train 
rolled her away from home and into the city 
already gay with the return of strayed rev- 
elers. 

Her letter of introduction from Mrs. Pen- 
rhyn procured her at once permission to 
rent a studio, which her funds allowed her 
to furnish only in the barest way, with easel 
and chair and a second-hand sofa-bedstead. 
There she slept; and there she ate the 
crackers and apples which were all her fare; 
and there she spread her easel and began 
her work. 

In the morning, when Mildred rose, her 
head was full of visions of light and splen- 
dor. She knew just what line would be 
her tower of strength, just what tint would 
lead the eye into the inmost meaning of the 
scene; but at night, as dark fell, she longed 
for Helen, she longed for her mother, she 
longed for the old home, and the garden 
where now the grapes were withering and 
drying on the upper branches in the sun, 
and the indigo birds were.hovering with 
spread wings, and never lighting, as they 
stripped the stems of the bloomy blue 
woodbine berries. . Then she would sob 
herself to sleep, for she could afford no 
gas, and be up betimes in the morning and 
at work with the first light. She succeeded 
in finishing a couple of sketches, and in 
disposing of them for a sum, half of which 
she sent home to Helen for her emergen- 
cies; and she gathered from Helen’s reply 
that all was as before, and her mother only 
higher and mightier and Dr. Blenkinsop 
the more determined. ‘If Helen were 
only with me,” she sighed, ‘it would not 
be so hard; but she could never live on 
pilot-biseult and apples.’ She would mise 
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old Speckle’s new-laid egg at her breakfast, 
and all the little messes I have taught 
Clara how to make for her; but what a 
comfort she would be!” And she thought 
of the actual help she could find in having 
just Helen’s mere beauty by her side, kind- 
ling thought of fresh beauty by its existence, 
with its soft hues of cream and rose on the 
cheek, and azure in the eye, and gold in 
the hair, the luminous glance, the sun- 
shiny smile, the whole exquisite charm of 
her. ‘“‘And to think she never had a 
lover!” said Mildred, to herself. She for. 
vot that she had never had one either. It 
would have been profanation to count Dr. 
Blenkinsop. She had never felt the need 
of one. She was already married to her 
art and in earnest about it. She could not 
really say that in the day-time she was 
lonely. 

For a good while Mildred did not let Mrs. 
Penrhyn know where she was. But that 
lady found her out; and, saying little of her 
dismay at the bare studio—to which next 
day she brought an easy-chair, and a tree- 
fern, and a bit of Indian drapery, and a 
Persian praying-rug—she would now and 
then have her at her house at dinner or 
take her for a drive in the Park. But Mrs. 
Penrhyn was herself in the full stream of 
society, and had small time, after all, for 
this one of her many fancies and prsteg¢s ; 
and, having bought some of her work and 
given her this glimpse of the world, she 
half forgot her—only half forgot her. She 
was going to carry her to the opera some 
night, and she had a dim idea of a Summer 
jaunt to Europe, on which she would take 
Mildred Gray. It would be a new flavor 
on a somewhat jaded palate to taste with 
this fresh, poetical young soul all that the 
Old World had to offer her. Fire must flash, 
too, when the poles touched. It would be 
renewed life to her herself to see it. But 
just now there was Mrs. Vanderloop’s recep- 
tion, and Mrs. Delaney’s ball, and Mrs. Ben- 
dibow’s dinner, and, of course, Mildred 
wasn’t invited, and, of course, she must 
wait. 

And Mildred waited, and meanwhile 
worked. She knew well she had had all of 
Mrs. Penrhyn’s help she could expect, more 
than she had any right to have, and all that 
was good for her. If she could not succeed 
now, with this fine start, it was because she 
was all wrong, and there was nothing in her 
more than in any little poetaster who pub- 
lished unpaid verses in the corner of the 
country newspaper. And she wrought 
early and late, and kept herself at concert 
pitch, in order to put the best there was in 
her on the canvas where she had sketched 
her picture for the Exhibition. And she 
wrote Helen of her hopes; and Helen sent 
her back words of love and sympathy, that 
seemed to hold her up like strong wings. 
Only once did she hear from her mother 
directly, and then the whole letter breathed 
only of Dr. Blenkinsop and was like a dis- 
cord in the midst of music. And at last 
her picture was done and ready for the Ex- 
hibition, hung upon the wall, touched and 
retouched, and she sat at home trembling 
and waiting for the verdict. 


It was not a large canvas; but precious 
and priceless things have been on smaller 
ones. As you first glanced at it, it was only 
a mass of ultramarine, laid on rather 
vaguely. People might have passed it, say- 
ing only: ‘‘Oh! animpressionist. Life isn’t 
long enough to make them out.” But, if 
they had stood a moment, only a moment, 
it would all have unfolded, and they would 
have found there the expression of a soul 
rendered by instinct and by study, in unison 
with Nature, the work of one who had lain 
under that sky till penetrated withits being, 
had searched those fields with an eye that 
learned their secret. 

It was a Summer midnight painted there, 
and that alone; the lofty sky of the deep, 
dark night-blue soaring away to the stars, 
that far, far up softly lighted the clear trans- 
lucence, till you seemed to see from horizon 
to horizon, beyond the flaming bounds of 
space, and into the expanse of limitless ether. 
Beneath, stretching away into unseen 
distances, lay the wide fields, swathed in a 
denser shadow; but you knew the dew 
gathered, the buds swelled to bursting, the 
bird nestled and twittered in his sleep there. 
The great spirit of the June dark dwelt in 
the picture and breathed through it calm 
and peace and rapture. The heart swelled 





as you gazed, and the brain grew 
clear.* 

That was the way it all seemed to her; 
that was the way it would have seemed to 
Helen; that is the way it seemed to me—a 
great and daring thing, indeed, in which 
the artist’s soul soared with the night and 
filled the sky. Apparently, that was not 
the way it seemed to Mr. King. Mildred 
sat in her studio, that February day, with 
the morning paper in her hand; and the 
words of his sneering, fleering, flouting 
criticism scorched her eyes till they danced 
so she could not see. She had met him 
once, and had had some conversation with 
him. He knew her lofty aims; he might, at 
any rate, if he did not like her work, have 
passed by on the other side, this first time, 
this first time she had asked anything of the 
world. Very likely he had forgotten her, 
and remembered nothing of her aims either, 
and had not staid to give a second glance at 
her canvas; and yet he had made her the 
text for such a volley of scathing sarcasm. 
How weak she was to feel it! Yet how 
could she help herself? It seemed to her as 
though she could feel nothing else, neither 
sense of sunshine nor blue morning sky, nor 
the bright winter day, nor the little brown 
sparrow wings fluttering about the bare 
sprays far beneath her window. That del- 
icate, sharp blade of the critic’s had cut 
her to the heart. It was the life-blood 
of her inner being that followed it. 
She had no power to take up her pencil; 
she could never put another stroke to the 
companion picture she had _ sketched, 
where a rushing brook carried the leaves 
of half-naked birch and maple glittering in 
the dew and hoar-frosts of -an Autumn 
sunrise. The journal slipped from her 
hands, and her head fell upon her knees, 
and she burst into a storm of tears that 
seemed as if they would wring her soul 
from her body. It was not that she had 
lost Italy, old paintings, fame, or glory; 
that she must marry Dr. Blenkinsop, since 
there was no other way of keeping a roof 
over her mother’s head; it was that she 
had lost the art she loved, that she had 
never had it to lose, that she was undone 
and all adrift and all alone. 

In the midst of her sobs there came a 
sharp rap at the door, and a letter dropped 
into the box there. 

Mildred made haste to spring to her fect 
and bathe her eyes. In her excited condi- 
tion, she felt that even the senseless en- 
velope must not be evidence of the wretch- 
ed inward convulsion that had shaken her. 
She remembered grimly that Mr. King had 
found fault once with a certain Leonardo, a 
print of which had almost rapt her soul 
from her lips with joy to think there was 
such beauty in the world and any one to 
interpret it; and Mrs. Penrhyn had said 
that, having used up all the modern artists, 
the man had now fallen foul of the old 
masters. I don’t know why it comforted 
her; but it did. Perhaps it robbed the 
headsman of something of the divine au- 
thority. But, what good should that do 
one when the head is gone? 

She went presently and took her letter 
from the box—a valentine from Helen, prob- 
ably. Helen was always playing pretty 
jests of the sort. She started as if it had 
burned her when, as she tore it open, a 
cheque for five hundred dollars fell to the 
floor. A greater connoisseur than Mr. 
King himself had bought her picture and 
had ordered a companion to it. 

Mr. King was one man, the world was 
many men, then, it seemed. She had been 
true and earnest, and truth and earnestness 
will work their way. And here was a 
letter speaking of her genius and her power. 
Her cheeks were damask velvet as she read 
it. She was afraid she was dreaming, and 
suddenly she woke to hear a shuffling and 
talking in the hall, and a knocking on the 
door, and a voice, altering Shakespeare to 
suit itself, was saying: 

“Good morrow, "tis Saint Vaientine’s day, 
All in the morning betime, 


And I a maid at your window 
To be your Valentine.” 


And there was Helen, carried by a pair of 


stretched arms; ‘‘for Mamma has married 
Dr. Bienkinsop.” 
Newsvrrrort, Mass. 
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Heteu-no! St. Valentine's day! 

Bring, postman, your budget of letters this 
way. 

One for curly-haired Sue ; 

One for merry Dick, too. 

And let me see, maybe 

There's one for our baby ; 

For, surely, St. Valentine loves little May. 


Heigh-ho! St. Valentine's day ! 

What a pile of wee missives so dainty and gay ! 
The prettiest e’er seen, 

In gold, red, and green ; 

Come, Susie, come, Dick, 

Let us read them all, quick ! 

But, pray, is there nothing for wee little May? 


Heigh-ho! St. Valentine's day ! 
Your Saint 's a forgetful old fellow, I say. 
For though Dicky and Sue 
Are delighted with you, 
Yet there's nothing for baby ! 
Well, never mind ; maybe 
A kiss will do better for our baby May. 
New Yor« Crry. 
> 
HOW THE BOYS FOOLED THE 
WIDOW PENFIELD. 


BY ELIZABETH OUMINGS. 


Tne Widow Penfield was a very cross 
old woman; everybody, even the minister's 
wife, said she was. All the boys in Scodack 
were afraid of her black eyes, her frown, 
and her sharp tongue, for she always called 
them “horrid boys,” a generalization none 
of them liked. 

It was said she had seen better days. 
She owned a tiny bit of land on the con- 
fines of the village, and had built for her- 
self a tiny house, in which there were three 
tiny rooms—that is, if you counted the wood- 
shed. There was one window in the bed- 
room. In the front room there were two, 
one looking on the dusty road and one at 
old Jabez Babbett’s barn and the little gar- 
den, and each one was shaded by a thick 
green curtain, on which was painted a 
white and yellow willow tree, standing by a 
blue and white river. A cooking stove 
about the size of an old-fashioned ban4- 
box, a smal] home-made lounge, a Boston 
rocking-chair, and a little table were in the 
front room. There were a bed anda bureau 
in the bed-room and a tub and a washi- 
bench in the wood-shed. A few bits of car- 
pet, a few dishes, a silver candlestick, an 
eight-day clock, that kept remarkable time, 
a tall looking-glass, in the upper part of 
which was the picture of a meacock, and a 
sampler, framed in a dusty leather-work 
wreath, completed the furnishings. Per- 
haps I ought to mention the trap-door, 
which occupied nearly all the space in the 
front room and which, when opened, was 
a little frightful. The minister's wife 
dreaded to call on the Widow, because she 
always opened that door and disappeared 
in what seemed an abyss, and brought up 
a bottle of very sour elderberry wine, for 
her visitor to take a sip of. In the swamp, 
that extended nearly a mile south of the 
house, grew goldthread, and sweetfern, 
and on the high ground beyond it grew 
sassafras and sarsaparilla. These the Widow 
gathered and sold to the village druggists. 
She went out nursing, when she had an op- 
portunity, and did plain sewing. She kept 
a great flock of chickens, and raised a few 
vegetables, and the swamp furnished her 
with plenty of cowslip greens, a little dead- 
wood, and few elderberries, which she 
dried, or made wine of, if she had any sugar. 
She was known to be very poor; but, as she 
never complained or asked any favors, she 
was supposed to get along comfortably. 

Girls she rarely noticed; but, for some 
reason unknown in Scodack, she was al- 
ways cross to boys. If an unlucky kite 
was caught in the branches of the great 
oak that towered in front of her tiny house, 
it was left there, and the boys who went 
frogging in the swamp in Spring, never 
thought of stopping at her gate to ask for 
a drink of water. 

On day, early in March, Tom Layton 


Tom's father was president of the village; 
but the hill was a glare of ice and no one 
was in sight. How was Tom to know that 


the Widow Penfield was coming down 


Cherry Street, that crossed the hill fifty feet 





from the top of it? And how was he to 
know that, instead of getting out of his 
way, she would stand directly in it? Hap- 
pily, when the big sled struck her, she fell 
upon Tom, and he carried her safely to the 
bottom of the hill. But when she rose, in- 
stead of excusing herself or thanking him, 
she dealt him a smart box on the ear. 
‘Take that,” she cried, fiercely, ‘‘ You're 
breaking the law, and more shame to you 
as you are the president's son.” 

About two weeks afterward, as he was 
chasing his chum, Frank Dilloway, round a 
corner, he dashed into Mrs. Penfield, who 
was going slowly home, with a little bag of 
chicken-feed, and she scowled at him so, he 
kicked the fence with sudden anger, and 
said to Frank, who had come back, to see 
why he was not pursued; ‘I'd just like to 
give it to Widow Penfield! She's the cross- 
est old woman I ever did see!” ‘I'd like 
to scare her old gizzard out of her,” said 
Frank, who had lost a fine kiteup in the top 
of the monster oak, and had several other 
small grudges against the Widow. ‘What's 
she done to you ?” 

“Oh! she looked at me just now as if 
she'd like to eat me; and a while ago she 
batted me over the head for running into 
her on Bateman Hill,” said Tom, cooling off 
alittle. ‘Of course, [had no right to be 
there; but why need she stand plum in the 
middle of the road ?” 

‘Cause she’s just so contrary,” cried 
Frank. ‘I tell you what, let's scare her 
for an April fool. She's an awful fraid 
cat.” 

‘She isn’t?” 

‘** Yes, she is fraid after dark,” said Frank, 
wagging his head, ‘‘ Let’s makea jack o’ lan- 
tern out of a big pumpkin, and go at night. 
We can scare the daylights out of her.” 

**Whoop!” cried Tom. ‘‘And we can 
set it on a pole and dress the pole. She'll 
think something's after her.” 

The last week of March the Widow Pen- 
field’s chickens were sick. The Winter had 
been terribly cold and the snow deep, and, 
unable to get into the swamp, she had been 
forced to buy wood. One by one the 
chickens had been sold or eaten, til! only 
six were left, and now some distemper had 
seized them, After standing about a few 
days on one leg, with ruffled feathers and 
half-closed eyes, they tumbled over dead. 
It was an epidemic, Jabez Babbitt said; but 
the Widow thought it was because she 
could not give them enough to eat, 


” 


Northern New York is a bleak place in 
Winter, and, though it was so late in the 
season the snow lay two feet on a level 
everywhere about Scodack. There was go- 
ing to be a thaw, and a cold, white fog hid 
everything like a vail the thirty-first day of 
March; but that was not the reason the 
Widow sat from morning till night bent up 
over the fire. The hens were dead, and noe 
where in that little house was there a 
morsel of food or a penny to buy any with¢ 
Even the sour elderberry wine was gone and 
the wood was reduced to two old hickory 
knots. Never before in the sixty years of 
her life had the Widow seen the time that 
there was not something in the house she 
could eat; but now there was not even one 
frozen potato down-cellar. Bending over 
the meager fire, faint and a little light- 
headed from hunger, she hummed an old 
tune to herself and dreamed dreams and 
saw visions, Now she was a little child in 
her father’s house—a quaint, rambling 
house, painted red, and standing away from 
the road, amongst lIilac and snowball 
bushes. Now she was the happy bride. Now 
she was the proud mother of a bright, 
curly-haired boy. Something terrible had 
snatched both husband and son from her; 
but a merciful blank was in her memory— 
she could not tell what had become of them, 
The doctor had told her she must go out in 
the country to live, and she had gone to 
Scodack, ‘‘I could not have been quite 
right in my head then,” she mused. ‘‘There 
ought to have beeu money enough to have 
cared for me all these years. Some one 
must have taken it, after I lost them,” - 
When night came, she put the last knot on 
the fire and sat down before it, She was 
too cold to go to bed. Perhaps some one 
would want her to work in the morning, 
It would be better if she were dressed. 

The morning of the first of April dawned 
clear and bright. The jack-o'-lantern and 
the pole, rigged in a scarecrow sult of 
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clothes, were all ready, and, directly after 


breakfast, Tom Layton started down the | 


swamp road, to take a good look at the little 
house. The nights were dark, and he did 
not want the scare to be a failure, for about 
twelve boys were now in the secret. The 
Babbitt barn obstructed the view; so, with- 
out thinking he would be seen by the 
Widow, he went up to the gate. There 
was no smoke fluttering from the low chim- 
ney; the curtains were drawn; and the hen- 
house, from which he had always heard a 
lively clatter, was empty and silent, and, 
though the door stood wide open, not a 
chicken was in sight. Deep down in every 
human heart is a sacred instinct of helpful- 
ness. Tom disliked the Widow Penfield, or 
thought he did; but he did not remember it 
just then. Something told him there was 
trouble in the little house; for the Widow 
was an early riser, and now the place was 
as stillas the great swamp that stretched 
dazzlingly white beyond it. He slowly 
tiptoed into the little yard and went to the 
low window. 
thing; but he heard a low voice, sostrangely 
gentle he did not at first recognize it. 
‘* Lord,” pleaded the voice, ‘‘ work—send 

work!” 

Tom sped swiftly down the road, stop- 
ping at Frank Dilloway’s, only because he 
passed the house. He found his friend in 
the barn, giving a few finishing touches to 
the jack-o’-lantern. ‘I say,” he panted, 
**Miss Penfield’s sick—and hungry.” 

‘* What?” 

‘*T say she’s sick and hungry, and [ don't 
go this scare business a cent’s worth. I 
went down there right after breakfast, to 
look round, and—and—” 

Frank suspended his work on his pump- 
kin, and listened. 

‘*And she was a praying— 
Tom, in an odd voice. ‘I happened to 
listen by the window, and she didn’t know 
it. She spoke straight at—Him—different 
from most folks—as if He—was alive—you 
know, and she prayed for work and 
victuals.” 

Frank sprang up, wrecking the pumpkin 
past repair. ‘‘Gracious! To think of any- 
body in Scodack needing victuals¥’ 

‘Well, now,” interrupted Tom, I’m go- 
ing to tell mother all about it, and I know 
she'll have Mrs. Penfield at our house to- 
day, anyhow; and if she thinks best,—I 
mean Mother—what do you say to giving 
Miss Penfield an April fool that will stay by 
her all Summer, by just filling her little 
pepper-box of a house with all the victuals 
folks will give us?” 

“Tsay glory! But are you going to tell 
of this?” And Frank touched the broken 
Jack-o-lantern with his foot. 

Tom nodded. ‘‘ Mother’ll understand,” 
he said, ‘‘and she'll know better what to 
do, if she knows the whole thing.” 

‘And I'll tell my mother,” said Frank. 
‘‘Sife’s known Miss Penfield awfully long 
and always takes her part.” And the boys 
separated. 

Tom Layton’s father and mother entered 
into his scheme with zest, and in fifteen 
minutes Dr. Layton’s fleet horses were 
trotting down the swamp road; and in fif- 
teen more the Widow Penfield, looking 
very wan and famished, was eating a good 
breakfast in his dining-room. 

‘Now just rest a little while on the 
lounge, in my room,” said kind Mrs. Lay- 
ton, when the meal was over. — I'll get my 
work together and bring it in there.” 

Feeling a little queer and drowsy, the 
Widow obeyed her and in a few moments 
was sound asleep; but after dinner, 
ashamed at her long nap, she insisted on 
mending and making button-holes till 
dark, for Dr. Layton said, if she would stay 
to supper, he would take her home in his 
sleigh. Once or twice during the after- 
noon she laid down her work and seemed 
about to say something; but she always 
took it up again and remained silent, as 
was her habit. 

When the mistress of the Scodack high 
school was told what sort of an April fish 
was in pickle for the Widow Penfield, she 
excused every boy who said he wanted to 
take part in it and eight of the largest girls. 
I am compelled to admit that Dr. Layton, 
though he was president of the village, 
picked the lock of the little house himself; 
and when he had gone about it to find out 
what the Widow needed most, he concluded 


The green curtain hid every- 


work—I’'m so hungry, Lord—send 


” 


went on 
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she needed everything. The Doctor went 
about and explained; but, as he was very 
busy, Mrs. Dilloway flew around town with 
her spry little pony and explained too. It 


| 
| Was not necessary to ask for anything after 


| the explanation. 


Everyone offered to give 
something and the boys went round with 
their sleds and gathered up the gifts. Some 
one gave a bright rag carpet, big enough to 
cover the front room and the bed-room, and 
the girls put it down and neatly bound the 
piece that went over that dreadful trap- 
door. Mr. Tucker, the owner of the 
‘*Scodack Dry-goods Emporium,” gave 
some unsalable but pretty Dolly Varden 
calico, and some one gave an old low 
rocking-chair, and with the help of old Mr. 


| Splint, who was an upholsterer by trade, 
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but who did nothing now but smoke and 
tell stories by his son’s fire, unless it was to 
have a little fun with the boys, the girls re- 
covered the lounge, the Boston rocker, and 
the low rocker, so they looked very neat 
and tasteful. As for provisions, there was 
flour, sugar, coffee, tea, beans, potatoes, 
apples, a ham, a jar of butter, a few onions 
and squashes; everything, in fact, any one 
stores away in pantry and cellar, not ex- 
cepting some raisins, a pot of jam, anda 
piece of nice dried beef. There was bread, 
too; and cake; and a big roast of beef; a 
mince pic; and some pickles, it was hard for 
the girls to let alone. Some people gave 
wood, and Deacon Swann, who lived two 
miles away on the turnpike, sent a whole 
load, He also sent some maple sugar, a 
bag of chicken-feed, a dozen hens, and 
almost the smartest rooster that ever 
crowed. Noone, except the Deacon, gave 
very much; but the smaller boys had to 
work like beavers to get all the things to the 
little house on their sleds. The older boys 
sawed and split most of the wood, and piled 
it near the back door; and they cleaned out 
the hen-house and made it comfortable for 
the hens; and all the girls did it would be 
impossible to describe. By night the little 
house was as neat as hands could make it; 
and, with the new carpet, the fringed white 
curtains, the new cloth on the little table, 
on which stood a new lamp, with a smart 
red wick in it; the two warm blankets on 
the bed, and a warm but good cashmere 
gown hanging in the empty closet, witha 
pair of new shoes beneath it; and the gen- 
eral air the place had of having plenty 
down cellar and plenty in the pantry, poor 
as it was, it was a comfortable and cosy 
house. Even the smoke whirling out of the 
chimney looked comfortable. 

Tom Layton wanted to pinto the back 
of the Boston rocking chair a large white 
card, on which he had printed in blue ink 
the following: 

** An April fool 

From the high school 

Of Scodack.” 
But Achsah Merwin, one of the older girls, 
said No. It was curious, but Achsah al- 
ways had her way, and when she said, softly, 
‘* Don't let’s spoil a good action by calling it 
an unpleasant name,” Tom tore the card in 
two and threw it in the fire. ‘‘ Suppose,” 
went on Achsah, ‘‘ you write a note, some. 
thing likethis: ‘‘ An April present from the 
boys of Scodack, with their love.” Write 
it on note-paper and put it, with the money 
that has been given, here by this pot of 
geranium on the table.” 

‘** But you girls have done as much as we 
have,” expostulated half a dozen boys. 

‘Yes; but you began it,” persisted 
Achsah, with the peculiar flickering glow in 
her deep blue eyes no one could long re- 
sist. ‘It willdo Mrs. Penfield more good 
to think it is from the boys.” The girls 
seconded Achsah; but the boys said it was 
not fair, and Tom wrote the following note, 
which he declared should not be altered: 

** Dear Mrs. Penfield: 

‘The boys of Scodack hope you will accept 
their April presents with their respects. 

“P, 8.—We couldn't a-done anything without 
the girls, They helped splendid.” 

** Do you believe”—said the Widow Pen- 
field, abruptly, to Dr. Layton, that night, as 
they went speeding down the swamp road, 
behind the light-footed grays. 

“Yes,” said the Doctor, reverently, 
knowing what the unfinished sentence 
meant. , 

What Mrs. Penfield said to herself that 
night, when she went about the little house, 
no one but He who looks into every heart 








and home can tell; but when the minister | 
read the little note, in which she tried to | 
thank the boys and girl, the next Sunday, 
every throat in the meeting-house suddenly 
felt a lump in it. 

There were few poor people in Scodack, 
but after that memorable first of April they 
found it easier to live. There seemed to be 
more for them to do. The Widow Penfield 
was always a silent woman; but a change 
came over her, and by degrees the boys and 
girls began to think it a privilege and the 
best of fun to go and see her. 

‘*Aren’t the people in this village kind,” 
exclaimed the minister’s wife, one day, 
when she was at the little house and was 
trying to swallow a drop of the sour wine. 

‘** Yes, Ma’am,” said the Widow, simply, 
but with tears in her keen, dark eyes. 
‘“They have been ever since the blessed 





children set them a-thinking about it.” 
Evanston, ILL. 
—_ 


PUZZLEDOM. 


(Communications for this department should be ad. 
dressed * Puczles.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York.} 


LETTER CHANGEs, 
I 

I am a word of one syllable and mean a common 
kitchen utensil. By changing my first letter I 
become in succession an auxiliary verb, the name 
of one of the twelve tribes of Israel, one of the 
human species, an article often used in Summer, 
and an adjective meaning pale and thin. 

ri 

I am a word of two syllables, meaning a whim. 
By changing my first syllable, I become success- 
ively a people, a verb meaning to name, a dose 
of medicine, a preparation for washing the 
body, a stopping-place, and a fabrication. 

A. M, W. 
FOUR PYRAMIDS UNITED AT THE BABE. 
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The Upper Pyramid :—1, a consonant; 2, an 
interjection ; 3, to defraud ; 4, to permit ; 5, akind 
of stone. The central word a scientific game. 

The Right-hand Pyramid :—1, consonant; 2, 
owed ; 3, abad pain; 4, slavery; 5, to waste in- 
sensibly. 

The Central Word:—An Italian painter. 

Lower Pyramid (from the base turning the 
puzzle) :—1, a consonant; 2, metal; 3, to step; 
4, insolent; 5, extreme. 

The Central Word:—A lock of hair. 

Left-hand Pyramid :—1, a consonant ; 2, a por- 
tion alloted; 3, a high building; 4, provident ; 
5, the outsides. The central word is a shady 
retreat, M. B. H. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 1st. 


NoumericaL Extoma.—A word to the wise is 
sufficient, 
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Selections, 


MOUNTAIN MIRROR. 


I aM an old man—therefore, listen to me! 

The wind is blowing wild, the night is cold, 

And on the pines the spirit of the Frost 

Hangs shining fringes to a fleece of down 

And gems the bitter-sweets that up the trellis 
Drop coral bunches, with great diamond sprays. 
Come! pile the fire and bid the mounting blaze 
Up the wide-throated chimney leap and roar. 
Draw down the curtains, Maud; but first look 


ou 
And tell me if the stars are winking bright. 
f so, we'll have a storm. Ah! sixty year 
Ago we had a storm (it seems to me 
Nigh sixty year). Old John, that built the lodge 
Down in the maple-wood, was buried up 
For full five days. Yes, those were storms, my 
lads ; 
We've none such nowadays. Well, Susie, place 
My stool and lean my crutch near by, and I 
Will tell you something worth the hearing. "Tis 
A tale I heard, when once I was a lad, 
Of our sweet Mountain Lake. What! Chatter- 


box, 

Hast climbed up grandpa’s knee and with thy 
hands 

Amid his gray old locks, and parted lips 

Of rosy wonder ready for a kiss, 

My blue-eyed darling, would’st thou hear my tale? 

Ah! my sweet rogue of Summer, many a year 

Must — and loiter ere thou learn’st the 
ore 

I mean to tell these youngsters of to-night ! 

Now, listen to me, children. When the woods 

Were gray with centuries ; when forest trees 

Fell by the hand of Time ; when eagles built 

Amid their branches and the wild-cat leaped 

Upon the deer below ; when the tall reeds 

Hid with their rushy sides the heron’s nest. 

And up the winding outlet of the lake 

The bittern boomed at evening like a bell 

That, muffled by the hills, comes deep and far 

An Indian girl, two centuries ago, 

Stole down one Autumn eve to sit and sigh 

Beside our Mountain Mirror. O’er the hills 

Hesper had arisen slowly (‘tis the star 

The Indians give to love), and in the wave 

Her splendid beauty, pure and chaste and cold, 

Crept up the ripples to the maiden’s side 

And caught the trcubled beauty of her face, 

As if two stars kissed in the wrinkled tide ! 

Now, listen to me, children ; for I tell 
A tale of love—a very serious tale : 
Nay, Susie, shake the mischief from those 


eyes, 

Those heavy blue-bells calyxed in their white ; 

And, Maud, come nearer to me—these wild lads 

Say that the ripened nuts are not go brown 

As the sweet orbs you witch them with by day 

And haunt them through the night! Oh! 
naughty Maud! 

The day had sunkinto a glowing calm . 

Over the hills ; the sky, all gold and blue, 

Laughed at the timid stars that dare not peep 

(Save Hesper) from their windows, and the lake 

Mirrored the mingled beauty of the woods, 

And wed the hills that bent their borrowed tops 

In the mid-stream, and kissed, and slept, and 
dreamed ! 

Her name was ULaLre—they called her that 

Because it means a bird that folds its wings ; 

But she, r child ! had fluttered from her nest 

And wandered in that wild, enchanted wood, 

Whose boughs and blossoms bend to magic winds, 

The wooing winds of fancy. In her heart 

(The region where she dwelt) strange birds sang 


ow 
And every note was love. The wild flowers whis- 


And the hurrying streams, the dashing torrents, 

The lofty Summer woods, enameled nooks, 

Where grew the heath-bells, and the wandering 
sweets 

Of honey-bind and jasmine all told love 

And sang and sighed and dreamed it day and 
night! 

The Indians held her sacred ; for her sire 

Was a great prophet, and her mother, wise 

In subtle herbs, that held in their green fibers 

The chords of life and death ; so when her eyes 

Grew darker-orbed and shadowy, and did seem 

To hold a doubled life, a peopled future, 

They thought the dim processions of the dead 

Passed thro’ her soul, or deemed the misty gates 

Of dreams had opened to her ; so they held 

Their lips in silence : and the girl dreamed on! 

But ’twas not always thus ; there was a time 

When her old sire had held her as a sunbeam 

That sparkled in his lodge, or as a stream 

That from the mountain of its rugged birth 

Caroled and danced ; and the old matrons held 

Their sland’rous tongues, where envy bit itself, 

And owned detraction pointless ; and young girls 

Made her their mirror, and told trembling tales 

Of moonlit wooings—all for confidence— 

That she might bid them answer “Yes” or “ No,” 

To what their shy, sweet eyes had answered 
“Yes!” 

No wonder then she grew o’erwise in love ; 

For when the Spring came, and the maple-wood 

Grew red and poured its sap, and merry fires 

Glowed thro’ the damp, chill nights, and mirth 
and song 

Rang thro’ the forest ; a strange hunter came, 

And in her father’s lodge laid down his bow, 

Joined in their cheer, and told wild, stirring tales 

Of daring warfare, that roused up the blood 

In the rude chieftains, so that old men looked 

And stroked their faces and sighed bitter sighs 

For former days ; and young men, half in wrath 

And half in admiration, knit their brows, 

Ah! too—he sang of love! and, silver-sweet 

Like some full river flowing thro’ a dream 

Whose musical cadence soothes and pains the 


eart, 
He flooded them with love ; and all the girls 
Let fall their eyelids, though their bosoms rose, 
And sighed and trembled. Ulalie alone 
Looke peond and calm, for deep within her 
soul, 
Sweeping the barriers of her common life 
And crumbling all its outlines, surged the tide 
Whose current ran too strong and fierce for 
trembling ; 
So, without words, each knew the other loved! 
And on pale nights, when stars are never missed, 
fa J found ht constellations in their souls 
And called them by sweet names; and he had 


promised 
To come when Autumn came and bear her home. 
And: now ‘twas Autamn, yet when Autumn 


came 
It found her very sad and pale and worn ; 
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For e’er the frost had flushed the maple leaves 
The cry of war had roused those neaey waems, 
And the swift whir of the sharp tomahaw 
Had crimsoned the n foliage with a stain 
Deeper than Nature's, and her lover's tribe 
Warred with her father’s. So her angry sire 
Bade her forget him, take some other brave, 
And wed ere the wild pigeon thronged the woods ! 
She said him ‘ Yes,” but waited. ay by day 
The flowers grew faded ; shriveled fell the leaves ; 
The sound of wings where the wild pigeons 
thronged 
Grew frequent ; and the aster came at length, 
The star that shuts the daytime of the flowers. 
He came not, yet she waited. Hearts that wait 
And live a century in each short hour 
Grow old betimes ; and yet she waited still ! 
One night, the night I tell ye of, she sat 
Beside thalake, our Mountain Mirror, Maud, 
And wept ; for now within her heart she read, 
With eyes so wild with death they pierced its 
thin 
And shadowy veil, that he was false and wedded. 
There is an isle that stars the limpid tide 
And sits content with beauty. Susie knows it. 
*Twas where we had our picnic in the Summer ; 
And it was there that Ulalie had wandered, 
With her stern grief, and in her frail canoe 
Passed from those banks forever. No fond eye 
Saw her light form part the unruffled waves 
Or heard the sigh that burst from her tried 
heart ; 
But, when her upturned boat drove in ashore, 
They held their peace 
gone 
To the far land of spirits. Indians said 
On moonlit nights her airy form comes back, 
And haunts in silver mists the silent shores, 
And her sweet voice sighs in the bending reeds, 
While lovers make their trystings by the brook 
And whisper first her story, then their own ! 
But how, sweet Chatterbox! art fast asleep 7 
Fie! shame upon thee! Come, Maud, smile 
again. 
And, Susie, light my candle. My fine lads 
Good-night. Ne’er fall in love, dear boys! 
Good-night, my half-fledged brood. Is that the 
wind 
That rattles at the shutter? What a night! 
A grand old-fashioned storm! Hast barred the 
door? 
Well, children, I'll to bed! Good-night! Good- 
night! 
-WILLIAM M. Briaas, in“ The Salem Register.” 
ps gai : 
PROBATION AFTER DEATH. 
PROFESSOR SMYTH ACKNOWLEDGES IT. 


To the Editor of the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser : 

Ir is a pleasant sight to see Mr. Cook lift 
his large hat to an ‘‘impr>vell orthodoxy” 
and introduce it to his applauding auditory. 
Some things in his first prelude suggested 
doubt as to his precise position—whether, 
indeed, he had returned under a hat ora 
turban. There is a slight savor of Cesar- 
ism in the second prelude. But his sympa- 
thies are too generous, his intellect too 
active to admit of his remaining long in 
bondage to any arbitrary system or failing 
in due season to bring forth things new, as 
well as old 

It has been publicly announced, although 
not by the lecturer, that ‘‘ Mr. Cook means 
to throw the whole weight of his character, 
influence, and argument into the scale of the 
old New England theology, as against Dr. 
Dorner and his disciples in the matter of 
eschatology.” If any of these disciples, 
whoever they may be, were present last 
Monday in Tremont Temple, they must have 
discovered very early that the predicted at- 
tack would not come up to the sounding 
phrases of this manifesto. Yet there was 
little occasion to expect any other result. 
The ‘improved orthodoxy,” as Mr. Cook 
felicitously characterizes it, is simply an ex- 
pression of a movement which Mr. Cook, 
with his sensitiveness to other men’s 
thoughts, can no more help feeling than he 
can help talking about Mr. Emerson or ‘‘ my 
[his] friend, Canon Farrar.” In many respects 
itis but an outgrowth of “the New Eng- 
land theology”; a further developnient 
and application of its most characteristic 
principles, particularly that of free moral 
personality. There is no such antagonism 
between this theology and Dr. Dorner's 
as Mr. Cook allows his hearers to suppose. 
The talk about a choice between ‘‘ German 
state-church theology” and ‘“‘ New Eng- 
land standard orthodoxy ” is unworthy of Mr. 
Cook. It smacks of demagogism. It is put- 
ting on a turban, a relapse into something 
lower than legalism, a descent to savagery. 
It is not seeming for the Monday lecturer, 
on a platform of ‘‘ advanced thought” and 
discussing the gravest questions of religious 
belief and duty, to raise a tribal war-cry. 
If the duty of New England theology is re- 
duced to a choice between ‘ Park or Dor- 
ner,” to use Mr. Cook’s words, its vocation 
is gone. Its glory has been that it sought 
for truth and called no man master. It 
began with ‘‘improvements in Theology,” 
wrought out by a country minister, who 
‘*had an uncommon thirst for knowledge, 
in the pursuit of which he spared no cost 
nor pains,” and who read all the books 
that he could procure from which he could 
hope to derive any assistance in discovery 
of truth.” ‘Park or Dorner, which?” If 
such a spirit had been that of New Eng- 
land’s clergymen or laymen, there never 
would have been a ‘‘New England The- 


a OF 

ut this paroxysm of the lecturer was 
fleeting. The second prelude is uttered in 
a more rational mood. It states, in eight- 
een propositions, ‘‘the philosophical con. 
sideration of the question.” a state- 
ment of oy 2 mes it harmonizes with the 
teaching the lecturer received &t Andover, 
with the outcome of the conflict between 
“the New England theology” and ‘Old 


Schoolism,” and no less perfectly with the 


| **might easily be e 
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“state-church theology of Germany,” and 


with ‘‘the eschatology of Dr. Dorner.” 
Mr. Cook remarked that these propositions 
nded into volumes.” 
He might have ed that, if his hearers 
wished to follow such an ampler treatment 


of them, they would do well to examine the | 


four volumes of Dr. Dorner’s ‘‘ System of 
Christian Doctrine,” English translation. I 
do not include, however, in these state- 
ments, so much of Mr. Cook’s propositions 
as relates to experiences in death. So far 
as I am aware, neither Dr. Dorner nor Dr. 
Park, neither the ‘‘ German state theology ” 
nor ‘‘the standard New England ortho- 


doxy” has made any declaration on this | 


special and speculative question. Is it the 


germ of a ‘‘ new departure 


This divergence, as just intimated, seems | 
tobe as great from the ordinary New | 


England method as from Dr. Dorner’s. It 


| does not seem to be very important—not 


and knew that she was | 





enough so to oblige one to say that ‘‘a man 
who definitely champions” it ‘is not pre- 
cisely the person to teach our young men 
theological science.” Still, as from the 
‘* philosophical” point of view of the lecturer 
it is about the only difference apparent be- 
tween his eschatology and Dr. Dorner’s, it 
may be well to follow the matter a little 
further. 

The difference is this: Mr. Cook thinks 
that moral obduracy, on which, with Dr. 


Dorner, he lays chief stress as the rational | 
basis of permanence in sin and as determin- | 


ing the moral limit of probation, may not 


be reached until a choice is made under a | 
divine illumination given in death, and this | 
| may 


occur after the breath ‘‘leaves the 
body.” Dr. Dorner thinks that this choice 
may be made under an illumination given 
the other side of death. The two theories 


may fairly be characterized as probation | 


after breath and probation after death. 


Now upon this divergence, which seems | 


to Mr. Cook vastly important, in fact, to in- 
voive a test of loyalty to New England and 


| its standard orthodoxy, several questions | 


arise : 

1. Does Mr. Cook understand Paul (II Cor. 
v, 10) to include under ‘things done in 
the body” things done after the breath 
‘leaves the body”? 

2. Mr. Cook refers to Paul’s being 
‘‘caught up to the seventh heaven” (the 
apostle was content to call it the ‘ third’) 
and adds: ‘‘ The soul, before it is separate 
from the body, may very probably hear un- 
speakable things.” Does Mr. Cook think 
the case analogous? If so, how is he able to 
transcend the wisdom of the apostle, who 
said ‘‘ Whether in the body or apart from 
the body I know not. 
Did Mr. Cook get this knowledge, too, ‘in 
being thrown twenty feet down a rocky 
bank in a sleeping-coach, on a swift railway 
train?” 

3. Mr. Cook cites Matthew xxv, 43 as 
confirmatory of his position that men are 
to be judged for their conduct here, and 


also of his use of II Corinthians v, 10. Does | 


he suppose that the soul after breath leaves 
the body, is able, in the body, to visit 
prisoners, feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, etc. ? 

4. Or, does he suppose the apostle, in 
the allusion to things done in the body, 
may include things done in the ‘spiritual 
body”? If so, how does the text support 
the proposition that probation ends with 
death? 

5. Mr. Cook deems it “in the highest de- 

e probable that souls are divinely illum- 
ined in death, and thus are brought to 
final permanence of character.” 
affirms ‘‘that itis the sight of atonement 
which is the chief force in producing the 
new birth.” 


view of atoning love? 

6. Mr. Cook characterizes Dorner's 
eschatology as ‘‘ bewildering,” ‘‘ narrow,” 
‘*reversionary,” and ‘‘hazardous to the 
souls of men.” Will he explain why it is so 
much safer to teach a probation after breath, 
than a probation afterdeath? Is an opinion 
founded on indications of Scripture and on 
the finality and absoluteness of Christianity, 
that men, who have not rejected God's 
character and love as revealed in Christ 
here, will have opportunity to come toa 
final decision in view of His claims before 
coming to Ilis bar, likely to produce more 
harmful results than the well-nigh baseless 
speculation that impenitent men generally 
may have an ee in death, to 
make a final choice, under supernatural 
light, and an unutterable series of voices 
from the seventh heaven ?” 

7. Is this extension ot probation by Me. 
Cook anything less than a confession that 
the old theory with which he starts is ‘mori- 
bund and already out of breath? Why 


does he introduce into the discussion a | 


speculation unsup 
Scripture and pec 
It is because he woul 


rted by a single text of 


not and cannot resjst the pressure of princi- 
ples which transcend it, To Mr. Cook, as 
well as to Dr. Dorper, it seems congruous 
with Christianity and with reason, that pro- 
bation be defined in the sphere of character. 
An arbitrary limit is unlikely and 

for its acceptance the clearest - 
Cook realizes this, and so wo’ put 


al] the nerating forces of 
The attempt is a fing of distress. 





God knoweth”"? | 


He also | 


How far is this, in principle, | 
from Dr. Dorner’s position, that final per- | 
manence is reached through a decision in | 


ly liableto perversion? | 
hold on to atran- | 
sient, perishing formula, indigenous totheol- | 
ogy and not to Scripture, and yet would | 


As to the texts which Mr. Cook adduces, 
| 80 far as they have any relevancy, they are 
| to a large extent exceeded by his own the- 
| ory. It were not difficult, if the columns 
| of the Advertiser were the place for such a 
| discussion, to show their inadequacy to 
Mr. Cook’s purpose. It is the utter break- 
down of these alleged proofs, together with 
a better understanding of the teachings of 
Scripture and of our moral nature, which 
| is bringing men to deeper, safer, more prac- 
| tieal and Christian conclusions than Mr. 
| Cook fully recognizes, although they are 
| foreshadowed by his first proposition: 
| ‘* Whatever fires character ends ion." — 
| Pror. Ea. C. Smyta, in ‘* Boston Advertis- 
| er,” Jan. 2th, 1883. 
- -> 

Inquirer: No, we don't believe in taking 
the bull by the horns. We tried taking a goat by 
~ horns once, and that was excitement enough 
or us, 


HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE 

j8 the BEST SALVE for Cuts, Bruises, Sores, 
Ulcers, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Chapped Hands, 
| Chilblains, Corns, and all kinds of Skin Erup- 
| tions, Freckles, and Pimples. Get HENRY’S 
| CARBOLIC SALVE, as all others are eounter- 
Jfeit. Price, 25 cents. 
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HAS BEEN PROVED 


The SUREST CURE for 


KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does alame back or disordered urine indi- 
cate that you are a victim? THEN DO NOT 
HESITATE; use Kidney-Wort at once, (drug- 
gists recommend it)and it willspeedily over- 

e the disease and restore healthy action. 


Ladies. 23.c37 


peculiar 

to your sex, such as pain 

and w: , Kidney-Wort is unsurpassed, 
Silas it will act promptly and safely. 

Either Sex. I * ion ofurine, 
brick dust or ropy deposits, and dull dragging} 
pains, all speedily yield to its curative power. 

4% SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $1. 


I have prescribed Kidney-Wort with very great success 
| im a score or more obstinate cases of Kidney and Liver 
Troubles, also for female weaknesses.—PuILir C, Bat, 
Lov, M. D., Monkton, Vt. 

“My wife has been much benefited trom the use of 
Kidney-Wort. She had kidney and other complaints,” 
writes Rev. A. B. Coleman, Fayetteville, Tenn. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
IS A SURE CURE 


| for all diseases of the Kidneys and 
 eatieeeel SRE 
It has specific action on this most important 
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n, ing the thy 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. 


Malaria. 2223" 
bilious, 





suffering 
malaria, have the 


from 
chilis, 
or constipated, Kidney- 


“Tam a living advocate of the virtues of Kidney. 
Wort. I suffered untold agony from liver disorder. 
It cured me.”—Jno. D. Nevins, Springfield, Ohio. 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE 0 
1 CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is so prevalent in this coun-| 

















“Constipanon, in all ite furms, yields to Kidney-Wort. 
In female di it is very ul."—Dr. Puri C. 





Ba..ov, Monkton, Vt. Apr. 90—#2. 











Etching by Waltner, 





Charles LX Signing the Order for 
the Massacre St. Bartholomew, 


August Mth, 1572, and other new engravings, 
NEW ETCHINGS, NEW FRENCH 
PLATE MIRRORS, 
PAINTINGS at MODERATE PRICES, 


NEW CABINET FRAMES 
In exquisite taste, 
WINDOW TRANSPARENCIES 
Reduced to close out. 
ALL THE ROGERS’ GROUPS. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS. 


Ne. 816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 20d St.. bet, FiAD and Sisth Ars, 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and beat 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibits The busi has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL fur more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the bert attention. 


FAIRBANKS’ 
STAWDARD 


SCALES. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway New York. 
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’ GRATES AND FENDERS. 


J. & CONOVER & CO., 
No, 80 WEST 8p 8T., 
OPEN FIREPLACES, GRATES, AND FENDERS 
BRASS ANDIRONS, FIRE-SETS, HODS, utc. 
The largest manufacturers in America. 
Dimact IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF TiLz, 
BRANCH Wo, 866 CANAL BST. 
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farm and Garden, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad te receive any 

practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of oursubscribers who feel specially interested.) 





GLEANINGS FROM THE ENSILAGE 
CONVENTION. 

Tue second annual convention assembled in 
this city on January 24th and 25th. About 125 
practical and “fancy” farmers were in attend- 
Francis R. Morris, of Maryland, was 
chairman of the convention and J. B. Brown, of 
this city, secretary. A committee was chosen to 
report at next meeting on permanent organiza- 
tion. A well-executed bust of Mons. Goffart, of 
France, was unveiled. 


ance, 


.. The great secret of success in preserving 
green fodder in silos is to exclude the air. Costly 
concrete silos are not necessary ; hence, the poor 
farmer is not excluded from practicing the 
system, 


.-Francis Morris, of Maryland, uses pits 
dug in the earth; hillside preferred. Ensilage 
keeps well; pits cost for the excavating only 
about $10 or $15. They have no lining and are 
covered with earth. Ensilage never freezes, 
though in cold climate, Its own heat prevents it. 


....Any green crop may be ensilaged. Corn is 
most commonly used, Some object to rye, as it 
sometimes imparts a peculiar taste to the milk 
product. When used, it should be cut before it 
heads ont, before the nutriment passes in any 
degree to the berry. All ensilage crops should be 
cut when they contain most nutriment. 

..O. B. Potter had a piece of rye, which he 
first cut before it headed, about 
above ground, and ensilaged it. 


four inches 
A second crop 
grew from the greer stubble and produced grain, 
twenty-five bushels to the acre on an average. 
This was “cradled” high, and, after being re- 
moved, the stubble, with grass, weeds, etc., was 
cut for the silo, 
in one season, 


Thus three crops were raised 


.... Alfred Reed, of Rhode Island, had 66 tons 
of ensilage in silo, which cost him in the field 
#159.50. For cntting and hanling tq silo and 
packing, $69. Total, #225.50, or an average of 
about $3.40 per ton. 


....Siles are most commonly weighted down 
with stones or earth, loose or in barrels or boxes. 
Earth spread on about six inches or a foot thick 
is claimed to be preferable to stones or any rigid 
material, in this respect that i} accommodates 
itself to irregularities in the settling of the en- 
silage, hence, fewer air-spaces dre left. From 
100 to 300 pounds pressure to the square foot 
are usad, Screw-power pressure was not gencr- 
ally approved. 


....Dr. Ormiston, who owns a farm in Canada, 
found the cost of his ensilage crop from field to 
silo averaged $1.20 per ton. Cut a second crop 
of clover and putin with corn, with good results, 
Also put in some ears of corn and apples, and all 


were well preserved. Stock ate corn-cars gradu- 


ally. Apples, after being peeled, were very pala- 
table. Sows his corn in drills, sixteen inches 
apart. 


....Ensilage is profitable as a continuation of 
Summer soiling. It may be also profitably fed dur- 
ing the Summer, instead of turning the cattle out 
to pasture, This is an interesting feature of the 
system. Ensilage is thus preferred, by some, to 
solling with sowed corn, claiming that better 
results are achieved. However, several would 
not coincide in this opinion. Ensilage is good 
to bridge over a drought. 


....Geo. T. Powell, of Ghent, N. Y., had con- 
siderable experience in feeding ensilage to sheep 
and pigs, as well as cattle. Good results have 
followed. 350 sheep were kept on it, with one 
feed of clover at noon and some grain. Fifty 
yearling wethers, weighing 75 pounds each in the 
Fall, were marketed in March and weighed 92 
pounds, They had some grain. Breeding ewes 
did well on it. Pigs throve well on ensilage dur- 
ing the Winter months, 


....Horses will eat the product of the silo 
with good relish, though not as good results fol- 
low the feeding of it to them as to cattle. Some 
have lost horses that were fed on it, attributing 
the cause of their death to the ensilage ; but this 
was not clearly shown. Many have fed it with- 
out disastrous results, 


...-An interesting experiment was made in 
ensilaging cornstalks after the ears were husked. 
The corn was cut up one week, husked the next, 
and put in the.silo the next. Animals readily 
ate the ensilage thus made, and it was much pre- 
ferred to dry cornstalks. Stalks are apt to be 
too woody when thus left standing so long. It 
was the only experiment made in this line. 


....Mr, Strong, of Golden’s Bridge, showed 
corn-stalks ensilaged without being cut, as usual, 
into small pieces. They were well preserved and 
are readily eaten by the stock. He considers whole 
preservation an advantage as the corn is easier 


of cutting into pieces, as usual, would be less than 
the cost of binding into bundles in the field, and 
the labor would be less. Such stalks cannot be 
as compactly laid in the silo as when cut into ¢ | 
or one-inch lengths ; hence, air cannot be #o well 
excluded, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 





..-.Fine marbled beef can be made from feed- 
ing on ensilage, as several reported. One man 
reports, also, an increase in the milk and butter 
product of his cows of 16 per cent. at the end of 
ten days’ feed. He considered corn and clover 
ensilage as good as pasture for his cows. Butter 
that cost 614 cents per pound to make was sold 
at 57 cents 


Col, Wolcott, who has a farm near Boston, | 
cut seventeen tons of ensilage corn to the acre. 
His whole expense for preparing the land, sow- 
ing, cutting, putting in silo, rent of land, labor of 
team, etc, was at the rate of two dollars per ton. 
He plants his corn in double rows eight inches 
apart, the space from one double row to another 
being twenty inches. He feeds three quarts 
of meal per day to cach milch cow with the 
ensilage, 


....At New Brunswick, N. J., 26 acres of 
ensilage cost, counting rent of land, fertilizers, 
ete., $933.84; putting crop in silo, including cut- 
ting, hauling, ete., $1,118.35, or a total of 
#2,052.19, being over #78 per acre. There were 
354 tons of the ensilage. 


....The cost of producing ensilage fodder was 
variously estimated at 50 cents, 90 cents, #1.40, 
$5.00, 6.25 per ton. Much depends on the 
location of the silo. Some prefer to have it in 
the field, as the ensilage can be hauled to the 
barn in the Winter, to feed, at less cost, as then 
time is not worth so much to the farmer. 


....Le Grand B, Cannon had most experience 
in feeding cattle for fattening. He claims that 
the feeding value of ensilage over hay is 25 per 
cent,, and over hay and roots 39 per cent. He 
fed 90 head of short-horn grades in three groups. 
Gave the first 20 pounds of hay and three of 
grain; the second 20 pounds of hay and one 
peck mangels; the third given what ensilage 
they would eat and three pounds of grain. The 
gain in weight after six months was: first lot, 5 
per cent. ; second lot, 9g per cent. ; third lot, 
11}¢ per cent. 


....Ensilage does much to prevent indiges- 
tion. Temperature of an animal should be uni- 
form and ensilage tends to keep it so. It is 
considered that the fermentation of the fodder 
is equal to the digestive processes in the first 
and second stomach of cattle. Abortion in cows 
is due to indigestion and general weakening of 
the system. Col. Wolcott reports no cases of 
abortion in four years from his hundred head of 
cows fed on ensilage. 


....It is not advisable to throw much old hay 
into the silo with green crops. The quality of 
the ensilage will be injured if more than 10 per 
cent. of hay is added, and it is not benefited by 
the addition of that. 


....Silos should be of such a size as to be 
readily filled at one operation or in one day. 
There need be but little fermentation in the silo. 
When there is sufficient continuous pressure to 
prevent the entrance of air fermentation will 
cease. The juices of the stalks are the ferment ; 
and, by cutting the stalks, enough juice is ex- 
posed to start an active development of carbonic 
acid gas and alcohol from the sugar, and this gas, 
filling the whole mass, excludes the air, then 
fermentation nearly ceases. This alcoholic 
fermentation soon gives place to the formation of 
lactic acid, which is the acid of sour milk. This 
makes the ensilage more easily digestible, it is 
claimed. 


....In building a silo, bear these points in 
mind. It is not necessary to build expensively, a 
wooden or earth silo is as good as any. Have it 
as near air-tight as possible. Give sufficient 
pressure—from one hundred to tnree hundred 
pounds to the square foot. Make calculations 
for the lateral pressure by bracing the walls or 
making them broad and strong. 

Se a de EE 

FOWLS FOR THE TABLE AND 

MARKET. 


BY MASON ©. WELD, OF NZW YORK. 


Arter 4 pleasant introduction, in the course 
of which Mr. Weld said that it seemed prepos- 
terous that he, a Jersey farmer, should be asked 
to talk to Massachusetts farmers about chickens, 
inasmuch as he had sat at the feet of Massachu- 
setts poultrymen all his life, he entered upon 
the subject matter of his lecture and said that, 
like others of our domestic animals, the fowl in 
its various breeds has adapted itself to various 
uses and surroundings. We have persistent 
layers for this product chiefly. We have the pon- 
derous Asiatic fowls, rivaling turkeys in weight ; 
we have those of fanciful plumage, combined 
with hardy utility, of one kind or another ; we nave 
breeds so minute, and so useless, and so pretty 
withal that their very uselessness seems a merit ; 
and then we have the active and beautiful games, 
the thoroughbreds of the dunghill, in which all 
the excellences of all the varieties seemed con- 








handled. A suggestion was made that the cos 
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| cocks, 


| which results the necessity for constant care in 





centrated—adapted to every useful purpose, ex- 
celling in beauty of form, incomparably superior 
in quality of flesh, and without superiors, al- 
most without peers, as layers, sitters, and nurses, 
and absolutely without equals in the vigorous 
and intelligent defense of their young against 
any real or suspected harm on the part of hens, 
of their flock of hens on the part of the adult 
Thus it would seem that every farmer 
should be able to find a breed of fowls exactly 
adapted to the particular requirements and gur- 
roundings of his own farm and market. We 
must not forget, however, that in all pure breeds 
there is a constant tendency to reversion, from 


selecting, breeding, and rearing standard stock. 

In raising poultry for market, the speaker said 
it was only necessary to take care that they were 
healthy and in good growing and breeding con- 
dition, for purity of breed was of little or no ac- 

count on the market stand. Full-blooded males 
should take precedence in all classes, and, if 
selected for those qualities most desired, those 
characteristics would be reproduced in the 
offspring. 

The characteristics of a breed become more 
and more fixed after generations of breeding for 
the same points. The most rapid fixing of indi- 
vidual or family physical traits takes place where 
close in-breeding is practiced in families famous 
for some especially valuable peculiarity. Among 
poultry bred without care the flock soon settles 
down upon a basis of useful mediocrity or inferi- 
ority. 

After experimenting with all the fancy breeds, 
Mr. Weld said that he had for years past taken 
more solid comfort in cross-bred fowls, in which 
he had sought, to combine those traits which 
were most valued in his household and were not 
to be found in any of the pure-blooded breeds. 
On a foundation flock of Dorking and Brahma, 
with a few white Leghorn hens, he crossed first 
the Dorking, gaining better bodies so far as the 
Brahmas and Leghorns were concerned, smaller 
legs, more breast meat, and no deterioration as 
egg-layers. Eggs of good form, firm, smooth 
shells, and large size were the only ones set for 
hatching, and now he rarely had a hen that did 
not lay eggs above the average size. This flock 
he crossed with Plymouth Rocks, and the result 
gave great satisfaction. The rapidity and growth 
of the chicks was remarkable, 

In crossing two breeds, of marked dissimilar 
characteristics, which have long been bred for 
certain different qualities, we are almost sure to 
get individuals which combine the excellences 
without the defects of both breeds, and the flock 
will consist not of a few such individuals; but 
they be the great majority, if not nearly all. 

In breeding for quality of flesh and weight 
combined, he took a Dorking, Lafleche, Creve- 
ceur or Houdan cock, and large game hens. 
The size would not essentially deteriorate, 
growth will be moderately rapid, the goodness 
of the flesh in all qualities most remarkable. A 
full-blooded cock, says a Brahma, bred with com- 
mon hens, produces in two generations such a 
change in the flesh that, for all such purposes as 
the breeder required, they might be regarded as 
Brahmas; and so will all the other pure breeds, 
An English authority says: ‘‘ The French are 
right in repudiating all crosses with large, coarse- 
boned Asiatics, as Brahmas, Cochins, and Lang- 
shans. Big thighs, bony breasts are the result, 
If Dorkings are used, the cross should be be- 
tween a Dorking cock and a small-boned, large- 
breasted flying breed, as game, or large Ham- 
burgh.” 

There can be no doubt that the most delicious 
form in which the flesh of chickens or fowls can 
be presented to the epicure is when broiled at 
about three months old or older. Chickens 
ought not to be taken up for broilers before they 
weigh a pound each and three pounds to the 
pair is still better. The best broilers are cross- 
breds between game hens and Dorking, French, 
Plymouth, or some similar good-fleshed cocks, 

There is a period in the life of a chicken when 
it is too big to broil and not fat enough to 
roast, when it should be allowed to live and 
grow for a while; and an old fowl taken for the 
table, to be roasted, if fat and not too old, or 
broiled or fricasseed. Every Autumn there isa 
time when the market is nearly bare of poultry, 
and then plump old hens, not over two years 
old, nicely dressed, sell very well, and if buyers 
knew how to treat them, recognizing the fact that 
they are ‘no chickens,” there will be no hard 
feelings toward either breeder or poulterer. 

It is a mistake to treat chickens as if they were 
of the neuter gender. As soon as they make the 
discovery themselves, the cockerels ought to be 
separated, given a coop with a large, roomy yard, 
and well fed. The time for such separation is 
indicated with sufficient accuracy by their get- 
ting their voice-crowing no longer in the hoarse 
way of ambitious chicks, but with the tone and 
ringing accent of “bold chanticleer.” Such 
cockerels fatten readily, though they grow rap- 
idly, and do not become really fat before they 
nearly gain their full growth. In this condition 
they are greatly prized by epicures. 

It does not pay to market pullets while there 
are plenty of cockerels in the market, for they 
are much smaller and no fatter and most buyers 
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take them for small hens, Hence, it is best to 
give them the same kind of food as laying hens— 
barley, buckwheat, oats, wheat screenings, etc., 
and some scrap cake, never giving all they will 
eat, and just before they go to roost, hard grain, 
and at no other time. 

After a fowl is well fattened, if not killed, it 
will soon begin to fall off, and will never be so 
fat again, or certinly not for several years. 

Fattening fowls should not have too large a 
run. They should have free opportunity to 
stand in the sunshine, to dust themselves to 
their hearts’s content, to scratch and run about. 
They should have pure water to drink and pul- 
verized charcoal should be part of *their regular 
diet, mxing it with their soft food every two or 
three days, in quantity enough to blacken it 
somewhat, The charcoal should be from the 
size of wheat grains down to dust. Its effect is 
to regulate digestion and the bowels, to prevent 
disease, and to promote fattening, indirectly. 

Scalded Indian meal is probably the most fat- 
tening and the most economical] form of food. It 
is very concentrated nourishment and it is more 
economical to feed it somewhat extended than 
pure. Smali potatoes, washed and boiled and 
mashed, while hot, with meal, or even with wheat 
or rye bran, or middlings, mixed half and half, 
make excellent and very fattening feed. If to 
this be added some mutton tallow or any other 
cheap fat, the fattening effect will be greatly in- 
creased. In the Winter cabbages, beans, carrots, 
beets, and celery are relished and give no un- 
pleasant flavor to the flesh, but probably the con 
trary. Onions are highly relished ; but should not 
be fed within several days of killing time and 
never to laying hens, 

Roosts should be low, a foot and a half broad 
and stiff. The house or coop should be warm, 
well ventilated, and roomy enough to permit a 
person to go around among the fowls to lift and 
handle them. This they will submit to with good 
grace after two or three times, and it is the only 
good way to get a thorough knowledge of the 
condition of the flock and to select those fit for 
market. 

All fattening poultry which do not have a free 
run must have gravel fed to them every few days, 
and they should have water daily. In cold 
weather the chill should be taken off. 

In regard to killing, the lecturer said the best 
way was to hang several chickens up by the legs, 
and then cut the veins and arteries in the back of 
the mouth or throat, with a long, slender knife. 
the point of which is thrust into the base of the 
brain. The fowl is thus rendered instantly un- 
conscious and the plucking may begin at once, 
without the least cruelty. Chopping off the head 
and then throwing the bird upon the ground, to 
spring and flop about until life is extinct, was 
deprecated, as bruising the flesh and hasten ing 
decay. ‘ 

The sooner fowls are plucked after they are 
killed the better. The feathers are much more 
easily removed, and the skin looks much smoother 
and fresher than when plucking is delayed 
until the fowl is nearly or quite cold. 

Several methods of dressing were then de- 
scribed. The method of packing advised by New 
York poulterers is, to use boxes that will hold 
100 to 150 pounds of poultry, and pack the 
fowls, killed with the heads on and dry picked, 
and, of course, empty of feed and stone cold, on 
a good layer of clean straw, backs up, heads 
under one wing, feet straight out behind, and in 
regular rows, as close as they can lie, the second 
layer being placed directly upon the first, with 
straw all around against the boxes, and so on. 

As to capons, the speaker said that, in his 
opinion, too much was ordinarily claimed for 
them, both in the matter of quality of flesh and 
in the profitableness of raising them. To his 
taste, virgin cocks seven to eight months old 
were just as good eating, perhaps better, and 
much less care.—Mass, Ploughman. 
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SMALLEST FLOWER IN THE 
WORLD. 


Dr. A. GaTTincER, of Nashville, says: ‘I 
happened to pass by a small pond on Mrs. 
Spence’s place, near the Lebanon pike, and to 
observe the Wolffia Columbiana, a plant of such 
diminutive size that rarely any one would notice 
it except a botanist, aware of its existence and 
eager to find it. The surface of the pool is cov- 
ered with a green scum, which, at a close inspec- 
tion, is found to consist of two distinct little 

lants. The one, a flat and disk-shaped, round- 
ish, floating frond, the size of a lentil, with a few 
delicate rootlets pending from the lower surface, 
is the Lemna Polyrrhiza, a species of Duckweed. 
The other looks Tike very small green grains, 
scattered between the Duckweed and forming 
with this a dense covering over the entire = b 
These grains are oval-shaped, measuring from 
\% to ly of a line in length, floating half sub- 
| eva and void of rootlets. It is seen in 

lower. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE IN 
ABUSE OF ALCOHOL. 

Dr. Jno. P. WHEELER, Hudson, N. Y., 
suys: “I haye given it, with present decided 
benefit, ina case of innutrition of the brain, 
from abuse of alcohol.” 
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**With the Pure all Things are Pure.” 


GUIDE FOR WOMEN 
Tc a Kaowledge and Cure of Prolapeus Utert, 
and all those other complaints and weaknesses so com- 
mon among the gentler sex. A pamphlet sent on re- 
ceipt of name and stamp, containing this and a 
treatise on Normal Womanheod, giving the or- 

ganic laws of nature, which must not 
Woman is thé architect of God's noblest work, and as 
woman loses strength the race declines, E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is a positive belp and 
were it not such a delicate matter, thousands of cases 
could be referred to by name and address, who will 
testify as to its wonderful effects. Correngondence 

I; confidentially answered by M 


y 
—Mention this 
(Both the Compound ang and lier Blood Purifier (which 

d 235 Western 


no equa)) are pre’ 
Avenue, Lynn, Mass. Price at Stuer r, 1 is bottles for 
$5. The ( ‘ompound is sent by mail in the form of pile, 
or of lozenges, on receipt of price, $1 per box for ei! 
te Lypu E. Prvesam's Liver Pris cure Constipa- 
tion, Biliousness and torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents. 
Sanative Wash, snould be kept handy. 25 cents. | 


a@-For Sale by all Druggists.-ae 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 


WITH 





RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 

There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is 
smooth, glossy. durable, and economical. Any shade. 

N. B.—As there are imitations now on the market, 
see that he above TRADE-MARK is on each package and 
thereby xet the GENUINE RUBBER PaInT. 
Factories at <5e- T52—-754 Tee St.. 

New York, and Cleveland, Chicago 
and St. Louis. — 


c A R D E N SE E DS. 
DIRECT FROM 20M THE FARM. 
Warranted Fresh, Pure, and Sure to Grow, 


or Money Kefunded, 
Seeds for the Children’s Garden at 25 per cent, Discount 


If you or the Children want Seeds, please send for , 


my Catalogue for 1883, with directions for cultivation, 
FREE TO ALL. Address 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 


Moreton Farm, Rocuester, N. Y. 





" ESTARL ISHED Ise. NO PATENT! No PAY! 
obtained for Mechanical Devices, Com- 
pounds, Dexigns and Latels, — All preli- 
minary examinations as to patentability 





of inventions free. Our ** Guide for Obtain- 
ing Patenta” is sent free every where 
Address LOUIS BAGGER & CO., Solicitere of Patents, 


FRUITS 
rt ROHARD i 


GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, a Journal devoted 
The Rural New Yorker says: 
forcible, pregnant little articles we have ever read.” 
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Fh LIFETIME. 





Wishing to introduce our new and besutifal woth yetention, 
THE COLDEN ARCOSY.- tate our ome in the 
Unit op where it is not now taken, make the /vllowing 

- aoe te ‘alt one read Cues adver 
linemen re epon (renage eur 
profit. - woe all ona ns BO rea. arideh te ton peice ots 
turee kL, Son bmn n, ed will forward you 





packed in a neat box, allcharges prepaid, These goods are worth 
and are gold for more than twice the su! price, and if pot 
perfectly satisfactory may be returned, and we will refund the 
money in every case, Our only ehject tn making this offer 
to you is to place in your hands the best and most popular weekly 
story paper in the United States, believing you will always re- 
some of its fascinating sto- 
th ambers you will receive will be found four 
terial etorfes by HORATIO ALGER, Ja.. oe a ELLIs, 
aan LO KOBBINS, Ja.,and HARRY CaSTLEMON. Any one of 
ese stories wuen bound im book form sell for 61.25, TH 
co LDEN A RCOSY is the Simest (llustrated a. 
ost elegant weekl per published ip the United 
Staten, costing nearly S2OO a week to illustrate. We are posi- 
tive when once introduced intoa family it will always remain and 
we shall always have you a8 @ permanent subscriber. Oui let 4 
ontributors embrace the best talent of ee world, among whic 
nay be mentioned: BOAT 0 Lake, 6 one EDWARDS FLLIs, 
HARRY CASTLEMO an NVFRSE, MARKY A. 
DENISON, EDWARD ‘vine ‘Tt ait, ‘OLIVER OPTIC axp a 
ost or Ornexs. Our Firm is ktiown a2 one of the most reliable 
in the United States, and doing « business o| $500 ,@@O jeariy 
with the country people as we do, we could pot affurd to Iniere- 
ere sent. Werefertoany New York publishers ae to our reliability 
i Dosage apn friends, and get Hive to jolu you, apd we will 
ud on RIDEOUT & G Address all ordersto 
£.¢ RIDEO CO. 10 Bareiay &., New York, 
s* Cut this out, t will not appear again. 


$8. contains PETER HENDERSON'S 
evised Instructions on Vegetable and Flower Cud- 
* making it a condensed Gardening Book, having 
all the latest information knows to the author of “ 
dening for Proft.” Mailed free on application. 
(Please state in what paper you s g this). 


¢ Peter Henderson & Co.,* 
Cortlandt St., New York. 
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oe Market ‘or it 
M. FERRY & CO. Detroit Mich — 








REAL 





ae a HAFFIN & 00. Rivkmena,t 





to all that is pELiciovs and peavTiFvL in Rural Life. 


* The editor of Green's Frurr Grower has written some of the most 


We aim to make it sprightly and entertaining as well 


as instructive. HINTS ON FRUIT CULTURE, is another publication. 32 pages, the illustrations costing 


Send for sample 


Address, GREEN'S 


over $200. 40,000 copies published. 


Fruir Cucture. Both free. 


copv of Green's Fruit Grower, also for Hiwts on 


FRUIT GROWER, Box 562, Rochester, N. Y. 
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FARMERS, When you can Purchase a. Reliable Fertlizer 


of guaranteed aie for $25 per ton, is it not a useless outlay of money to pay the high prices 


asked for many other Phosphates ? 


Consider this question well before 
BAUGH’S TWENTY-FIVE 


your Fertilizers for Spring crops. ‘We offer you 


DOLLAR \R_ PHOSPHATE, 


> PRICE $25 PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, 
On cars or boat in Philadelphia. 
Analysis Guaranteed. Send for Descriptive Oircilar. 


BAUGH & SONS, Sole Manufacturers, Philadelphia. 











ONONDAGA, F. F. 


SALT, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


American Dairy Salt Company, L. 


Americans Shonid Use ne Other. 
It is the Purest, the most Concentrated, the Strongest, 
the Hea caviest the Cheapent and the Best Dairy 
WARRANTED as Ras any SALT in the 


T & majost of all Premiums Awarded at the Grand 
OF chal Daley Pal, Milwawkes Dec ih ot 19a 


J. w. BARKER, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 


Now ts the time to secure homes in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, AND MONTANA. 





Emigrants intending to take upfarms during the 
ap Pe Spring in the Great Northwestshould not 
a fail to inform themselves of the advantages offered 

y the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


for the settlement of that company’s lands along its 
lines in Minnesota, Dakota, and Montana. 
e Northern Pacific ~ runs through a region 
which cannot be ex velled 
HEALT HED TA ERS OF tt L =~ an 
or Sardar RitMot RCES., 


ducements offered to 
COLONISTS and FAR 
MECHANICS, LABOR ri and MINE 
LUMBERMEN. BUSINESS MEN. and rou RISTS 

CROPS are large and sure; STOCK-RAISING 
is a successful occupation ; there are READY MAR 
KETS, GOOD  BUSINFSS OPPORTU 1 and 
FINE CHANCES for PAYING INVESTMENTS 

The greeter part of Dakota and Montana offers a 

NEW FIELD FOR SETTLEMENT. 

The prosperous condition of existing settle ments 
along the line of the Northern Pacifie Railroad in 
Minnesota and Eastern Dakota is the best guaranty 
of the pe rman mey of the agricultural interests of 
the entire on 

The N, re cheers 1 Pacific Railroad has now in market 
the finest WHEAT and GRAZING LANDS, which are 
offe: 


red at LOW PRICES and on easy terms of pay 


Nowhere else are 80 “tt 


m: 
In . SuNNESOTA and DAKOTA there are 4,000,- 
acres awaiting setticement. 
eat MORTAR A there are §,000,000 acres ready 
oce 
OT THE ORTHERN rac COUNTRY has NO 
A 
For detailed information op all points app*y at or 
address the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC BRAILROAD COM- 
PANY 


Ne. 285 Broadway. 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 


Factory, Newark, N. J 
¢#™ Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
reular. 


PAINT READY MIZED, 








9 
Gallon 
Pale ee Harrein Free. 
», and most 
Durabe of ai for Barns, Build. 


‘ences, etc 
peowne, Purple. Yellow, Drab. 
Color card furnished. Remit 
‘or number gallons wanted. 1 

lon covers 200 aq. ft cast 
x 3 Ww, ATLAS AINT ¢ 


 GONSUMP yt ~ pt TION: 
stl wilt 














ho wares —_ oS ind 
eotaicn in in b 
will send Two OPT LES FI withe'Vai 
py TREATIBE on this disease, we rer Give Ex- 
&P, 0. address, Dit. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Poari 8t., N. Y. 
—_—_—_—————— — pee — 
BELLS. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bet. Founpens, 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a supe 4 guality of Bells. 
Special attention given to Church Be 

t# Catalogues sent free to partics neoding bells. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We bave bad so many inquiries for Files o1 
Binders for Tut INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
Each File or Bivder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 


may desire them, 


year. The cover bas “Tux INDErENDENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
They will be de 
livered at our office on tbe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $150. Acut of the File or Binder is 
given below : 


like a handsome volume. 











THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which may Very 
properly be used for Holiday Presents, and which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 
ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “FIRST READIN OF THE EMANCIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 





The Saxe, in Artist's f, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpen@r, the Artist, and A. H, 


Ritchie, the Engraver.........cc06 cccceeceecens 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Dime, BOWED... ...cccccccccccrccscccccsccsccccons 200 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H, 

Ritchie, the Engraver............ccesseeseeeees 15 00 
EX PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 


EX-VICE-VPRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 
Te er re 
EDWIN M. STANTON. 8 te, 16x20 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20, 
All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 
860 pages. Price............6+ 

The “PICTURE AND THE MEN. 
Cloth. 100 pages........ 

Orders, witb the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York, 


The Independent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 






Bound in 








52 Numbers (postage free)... coecerccces 83 00 
26 e (6 mos, ) ( postage teee).., onaees . 150 
13 o (8 mos.), a Se of 75 
4 “ (1 month), ad errrrrr tri tt 35 
2 “ (2 weeks), - siaaakaver 20 
1 Number (1 week), ” roawencnadese 10 
One subscription (Wo Years... 6.6... ccc cee ees 5 00 
One subscription with one NEW subscriber, in 

one remittance 5 00 


One subscription with two NEw ; subse riber rs, in 


OND Ca ss cnasccasadoeres 700 

| One subscription three a 700 
One subscription with three NEw subscribers, 

Be I Es nn 000.0 0sbccasentneoneesscpeonn S50 

One subscription four years., 8 50 


One subscription with four wrew subscribe rs, in 
one remittance 

One subscription five years.,........4.... 200 

Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 
ably with one remittance, 

Beginning Japuery ist, 1882, Tux INnpEerENpent will 
be published on the cash principle—that is, papers 
expiring after January let, 18862, will be stopped at 
the expiration of time paid for. 






Sample Copies Free upen Application, 
tw MGke all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


t® Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a Reoisterep Letter. The prea- 
ent registration system is virtually an absoluce pro 
tection against loxses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to do so, 

No names entered on the subscription books with 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested.to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given op the yellow addrers label on the frat page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three wecks previous 
to the expiration, so that bo toss of pumbers may 
occur. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subecription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received, But when a postage stamp ts received 
the receipt will be semt by mail, 

Mesers. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No, 188 Fleet Strect, 
are our Axvents in London to receive subse riptions 
and 1 de mmammtas 

Pp THE INDEPENDENT. 

P.O. "ios oP). . ork City. 


CLUBBING ARR ARRANGEMENTS. 
1883. 


OrneER first-class publications and period- 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in copnection with Tne InpErenpent, abd 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a Met of 
such publications avd atoms rates of saine. 
KATES OF ADVERTISING. 

PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 


(14 lines to the inch, 260 lines to the column.) 
Gass : i os er Paged Business Notice 


i time W0c, 

if times ‘one month)... 
ye “ mopthaiats.|s 26 — 6 3 
We. |98 “ (twelve “ : 


(etx 
Sa 0” «(twelve “* 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 





x 
“ (twelve “ 
Lanz, 
FINANCIAL NOTICES,,,.. 





$i, Over wy , 
escieat eeeeaecie 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
261 Breadway, New York City. 
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To thoroughly 
cleanse and purify 
garments without 
injury, they must 
be boiled to dis- 
solve the oily ex- 
udations of the 
skin, and loosen 
the dirt, when 
both can easily be 
removed by using 
a mild but effective 
soap, like the 
“Ivory” (99; % 
pure). Washing 
Compounds and 
Soap recommend- 
ed to be used in 
cold water, to save 
labor, fuel, etc., are 
highly chemical- 
led, and are so 
strong that they 
attack and destroy 
any fabric they are 
used on. 


MOST EXTENSIVE PURE-BRED LIVE 
STOCK ESTABLISHMENT IN 
THE WORLD, 


riving. 


New Importations 
Constantly Ar- 
Suspoorg, 8004) 

puv 90ue]]90 

Xq [BupyArpuy eavy 





welt Yethou.- 


‘lydesdale Horses, Percheron-Norman 
Horses, Trotting- Bred Roadsters. 
Lolstein and Devon Cattle. 
Our rs have the advantage of our many 


A 


ears’ prience in breeding and importing, 


e col ection opportunity of comparing 
different breeda, ow prices because of extent 

usiuess, and lew rates of Sag portation. 
Catalogues free. Correspondence solicit 


POWELL BROTHERS, 
Springboro, Crawford County, Penn. 
Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


WALL PAPER. 


We have a line of most beautiful Wall Papers, many 
of them of quaint Design and Colors, by eminent Eng- 
lish decorative artista. 

We will supply you all you need at bottom prices, 
Samples and prices mailed free. 


H. BARTHOLOMAE & CO., 
MAKERS OF WALL PAPERS, 
184 and 126 West. 334 Street, New York. 


WHEELER'S 


WOOD FILLER. 


The only article to ko p Caratte economical, natu 
ral, and perfect fini rd wood 


BREINIG’S LITROGEN | SILIOATE PAINT. 


Very durable and economical. One gallon, when 





thinned, produces two gallons of ready mixed paint. 
Send for sample card of colors. Please name this paper. 
The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., 
GRANVILLE M. BREINIG, Agent, 
___ 40 Bleecker | Sizeet, _Now_1 Yerk. 










AYWARD, Gerr'/ Agent, 
‘A0T Broadway N.Y. City. 








LVN 
OnNN) | 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 


SILK. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


_ ery: 8, 1883. 
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GHNECTION WITH ANY OTHER ESTABLISHMENT © © ) 


mye > Joon: FRM -BROADNAY(17! St SIDE-) 


pum ee of Artistic Grat€s and Fenders 
in Brass, Real Bronze, Stecl,and Tile - 740 omarliteryoans. 


FSTERBROOK ®"5Eks 


ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY, 


Popular Nos, 14, 048, 130, 333, 161.—For sale by all Stationers. 
wees benanstns Lacie J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 26 Jobn St., New York. 


! FREDRICK®S’ 
Knickerbocker Family Portrait Gallery, 


No. 77O Broadway, corner Ninth Street. 


Imperials, 86 per Dozen. 
ET 





























GENTLEMAN'S 
POCKET 


KNIFE. 







3PECIAL OF I OFFI R: To Introdnce new goods and secure ele > once, we will send this elegant hand-forged, steel blade 
p hatte, ak camneies of our faat-sel goods and poitda eT illustrated book, for 7 3c, 
sStampeto pay postage, pa: 


+. 5@e, 1. imited o omer’ Stor 90 days. fe. Co., Times Bag. Hartfo rd, C nn. 


PAINT YOUR RODSSS WITS RATIONAL MIRED PAT 


Mixed ready for immediate use and can be ap it lon, any one. (Nathan 

Treasurer Connecticut Agric) As aS aA. In ye mort, S, State 
over 20 years I find the roy my by best. It covers — 
the best lead-and-oil paints.”) Sample ards pot handsome shades, arule 
for estimating the quantity of Paint desired ‘tor any surface, sent free, by addressing 


VATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 


OFFICE 78% BARCLAY S8T.. N. Y¥. 


TRE NOW GLAND COMSGRVATURY OF MOSt, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE NEW CONSERVATORY AND HOME. 


The largest and most evlandiey poy me hy Conservatory and 
. Music in the "7 ANd College of 


With a Faculty of One Hundred Professors and Instructors. 


Sc f the best Talent in Supe and America having been added to the i enact. 
— given instruction in the Conservatory in past years. _—< who have 


Tux Coursk oF Instruction has also been efilarged to afford all who desire it 


A BROAD AND LIBERAL CULTURE 


d higher English Branches, Literature, Modern Languages, Orato: 
in nyelcal Culture, ‘and the Fine Arts, in addition to the distinctive advantages of the Conserverory ae neem 
IT EMBRACES THE FOLLOWING SCHOOLS: 

A School for Tuning Pianos and Organs. 

A College of Music, 

A School for the Common and Higher English branches. 
For more advanced students the College of Liberal 
Arts of Boston University is accessible. 

A School of Modern Languages. 

A School of Physical Culture,in connection with a 
Gymnasium, Instructors, and a Resident Physician 





A School for the Piano. 

A School for the Organ. 

A School for the Voice.—An Artist's Vocal Course. 

A School for the Violin. 

ASchool for Orchestral and Band Instruments and 
Art of Conducting. 

A School for Harmony, Composition, Theory, and 
Orchestration, 

A School for Church Music, Oratorio, and Chorus 








Practice at the Home. 
A School for Training Music Teachers for Public | A School of Elocution and Dramatic Action. 
Schools, ete. A School of Fine Arts. 


We can refer inquirers to 
THE 28,000 PUPILS WHO HAVE ATTENDED THE a ENGLAND CONSERVATORY, 
and say in Lat f } — ac we ey od are mare te bee om paeneen mtagee. 
1 t secur e corporation ice: equ ‘or 
the School i. Besides tne Library, Read ading Moon Peajors, Ofhoes the building hes the Home and 


The Best Home Accommodations for 550 Lady Students and sell Accommodations 
for 3,000 Lady and Gentlemen Students. 


The eo Director Preceptress. Resident Physici Matren, and several Lady Teachers reside in the 
Home aad rsonally direc oon agement. 
The Home ts Tweaked in thevery he heart of Boston, com rchen taught. board” and, room center of America 
t n room-rent from 
$4. Bo tes. $0, according to the ch choice Tis rooms. Apply f roliment te a 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Bosten, Mase. 


THE NEW GENESEE. 


On the American and European Plan, 


BUFFALO, N. Ww. 




















“ DBINK FAIR, BETSY, WOTEVER You po 
Martin € "huzzlewit. 


TEA CLUB ORDERS. 
and have been for six years offerinx 
pews MS vot Gold Band, jfoss Rose and 
te Tea and Dinner Sets, Silverware, Jap- 
etc. as inducements to order in large 


uantities or ge y , 
Peas of atl kinds from $0 to 75 cts. We would 
pleased to send full Price and Premium List upon 


eae b 
GREAT LONDON. TEA COMPANY, 
ASHINGTON STREET, Bos 


SOLID 
SILVER 


Made by the GorHam MaAnvFacturInc Com- 
pany, Providence and New York, and stamped 

should be for sale in the stock of 
alto every first-class Jeweler in the Uni- 
STERLING ted States, and, if purchasers insist 
upon having this make of goods, they will be sure 
of securing the best quality of ware made, 
while, if they accept any other 99 
trade-mark, there is nosuch abso- a ae / 1000, 
lute guarantee, other makers having two a 
sometimes three different grades of goods; but 
the Gorham Trade Mark is never used on any 
other than English Sterling. 


GORHAM MFG COMPANY, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
_No. 37 Union Square 
For Sale by Jewelers throughout the U. 8. 


w.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
197 Lake St. Chicago 
MANUFACTURERS oF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Eugines, Pum p_ Chain and 
xtur ron Curbs, 
Hydrants, ‘Washers, 





'S FOUNDED IN 1832. 
“Highest medal Mawarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition, at Paris, France, in 
1867; Vienna, Austria, in 
1873; and Centeunial Exhi 
bition. 1876. 


~ GROCERS, ATTENTION! | 


L RETURNS FROM VERY SMALL OUTLAY. 


PATENT BLUING BAGS. 





rf d economical La: Blu 
oe far EERE att’ in a 1 
Send for a ey terms Y 
106 sud 168) Soa joLbe a CO "York. 





COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. 


Thousands in daily use by doc- 
tors, lonzems. ministers, editors. 
merchants, etc., etc. Serd Scent 
stam tor ‘elegantly illustrated 35- 

e Ca i 
“~ THE E POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


MWS: 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 











O., 
Cc 


& 
T 


2 PRINTSELLERS, 
zi 588 Washington 8t., 


A. Eneravinas, Eronrmas, ero., ETc. 
L. Send Send stamp for ‘‘ Beautiful Home.” 


FREE! CARDS AND CHROMOS. 


We will send free by mail a sample set of our large 
German, French, and American Chromo Oards, on 
tinted ot a aes oe 


we wil Rifai Oat ete . samples, ten of i pay fr 
Pas fovies merge ee 


DIARIES FOR 1883. 


Ay 
A J r s. 
All kinds of first-class Stationery, W i . 
Poy ag tg hg att .. 
everything tp our line and sell at lowest 


ore ees EL. 1, 45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


RESSES. 
56 kinds of 



























HARRIS & LOSEKAM, Proprietors. 















In t 





